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PREFACE 


Dr E. Sidney Hartland declared: ' The most obscure and 
difficult question connected with the religion of the Bantu'— 
and he might have added, of a number of Africans— 4 is whether 
they have any belief in a Supreme God, a Creator, an overruling 
Providence/ 1 Since his article was published in 1909 a great 
amount of evidence has been collected. Sir J. G. Frazer devoted 
to the subject a considerable portion of his Gifford Lectures, 
The Worship of Nature , in 1924 and 1925, and reached the con¬ 
clusion that African Supreme Beings in general are not deified 
ancestors but simply personifications of the great celestial 
phenomena. Father W. Schmidt went over the ground in a 
volume of his Ursprung der Gottesidee and put forth his theory 
that the religion of the oldest strata of mankind, represented in 
Africa by the Pygmies (Bushmen), was genuinely monotheistic. 
Father Joseph J. Williams issued a series of monographs entitled 
Africa*s God , containing replies to a questionnaire issued chiefly 
to Roman Catholic missionaries. * Our findings show/ he says, 
* that there has been a general retrogression in matters of religion 
and even where tribes have been polytheistic in recent years 
there is often a clear indication of monotheistic belief in early 
years/ The German ethnologist Hermann Baumann in his 
monumental Schopfung und Urzeit des Menschen im Mythus der 
Afrikanischen Volker (1936) finds that in the centre of African 
mythology stand a creative principle (which is in most cases 
identical with the High God) and the first man formed and called 
forth by this creative power. Dr Alice Werner had previously 
made a collection of Bantu myths and legends, and recently the 
Italian savant, Raffaele Pettazoni, has, on a larger scale, done the 
same for the whole of Africa. These volumes are essential for a 
study of African religion. 

The aim of the contributors to this book is more modest. We 

1 * Bantu and South Africa \ Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics , vol. ii. 
p. 363 (T. & T. Clark, 1909)- 
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PREFACE 


do not pretend to produce a conspectus of African mythology 
or religion, nor even a general survey of the African ideas of God. 
We limit ourselves almost entirely to exposition of the beliefs of 
the African peoples of whom we have intimate personal knowledge. 

The exigencies of present-day publishing have necessitated 
severe compression. The editor expresses his sincere regret that 
so much valuable matter has had to be excised from the chapters. 
But there is enough to make the book a real contribution to our 
knowledge of Africa. 

I trust that readers will not be unduly irritated by apparent 
inconsistencies in the spelling of African tribal names. Ortho¬ 
graphies change from time to time. The old generation would 
write, for example, Bechuana and Basuto, while nowadays the 
pundits drop the prefix Be- Ba- and write Tswana and Sotho. 
We prefer to be modem but do not feel at liberty to alter the 
spelling in quotations. There is also, I fear, some irregularity 
in the use of capital letters with reference to the Divine Name. 

The publishers wish to acknowledge with grateful thanks 
permission to include many quotations from published works, 
details of which are given in the footnotes. 

EDWIN W. SMITH 

September 1949* 
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THE WHOLE SUBJECT IN PERSPECTIVE 


AN INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 

Edwin W. Smith 
i 

Some years ago I found myself at dinner in the hospitable home 
of the Acting-Governor of what is now the Sudan at Khartum. 
One of my fellow-guests was the eminent biographer, Emil 
Ludwig. Having learnt that I had been a missionary in Central 
Africa, he drew me aside after the meal and questioned me at 
great length—indeed, he monopolized me for the rest of the 
evening. ‘ What does Christianity do for the African ? ' he asked. 
* Does it increase his personal happiness, and if so, how ? ' I 
spoke of the release from fears. * What fears, and how release ? 9 
I pictured the fears and told how we try to induce a personal 
trust in a living, present, loving God who is stronger than any 
evil power. Mr Ludwig was puzzled. * How can the untutored 
African conceive God ? ' It surprised him when I said there was 
no need to persuade pagan Africans of the existence of God : 
they are sure of it, but not sure of Him as a living power in their 
individual experience. He was frankly incredulous. ‘ How can 
this be ? ' he said. ' Deity is a philosophical concept which 
savages are incapable of framing.' I doubt whether I convinced 
him. 

It is a question of fact, not of a priori judgment or prejudice 
one way or the other. Whether only a trained philosopher can 
reach assurance of God's existence, or whether the belief is not 
more easily attained by unsophisticated folk, are questions that 
may be postponed. First and foremost we must seek a factual 
answer to the question: Among Africans who have not come 
under the influence of Islam, Judaism or Christianity, is there 
any awareness of God ? If so, what idea of Him have they formed ? 
To find an answer, we have to collect the evidence, examine and' 
interpret it with such open-mindedness as we can command. 
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Such is the aim of the contributors to this book. They have 
lived for many years in Africa, in intimate fellowship with Africans, 
whose languages they speak, and have diligently sought to get at 
the back of the black man's mind. In the chapter dealing with the 
peoples of South Africa an attempt has been made to collate 
the testimony of early writers who knew them before they had 
been greatly influenced from the outside. In other chapters the 
information has been gathered, for the most part directly, from 
Africans. 

We provide samples, not an exhaustive survey. The simpler 
peoples such as Bushmen and Hottentots are represented as well 
as those peoples of the higher culture, Yoruba and Akan; typical 
Bantu-speaking peoples, such as Tonga, Ambo and Ngombe, 
and also the Hamiticized lacustrine tribes of Ruanda-Urundi 
and Uganda and the folk of the Nuba hills in the Sudan. It 
will be observed that our field of enquiry is limited to Africa 
south of the Sahara. 


II 

Because I wish to emphasize its importance I transfer to this 
place the paragraph with which T. Cullen Young began his chapter. 

Few, if any, subjects of study in Africa [he writes] are 
beset with more perilous pitfalls than that of this book. 
There is a double reason for caution. First, that during the 
years which have passed since contact was first established 
with African peoples, no non-African, man or woman, has 
succeeded in approaching a study of African thought com¬ 
pletely free from personal presuppositions ; and therefore he 
(or she) is liable at this point or that to claim kinship with some 
African idea and immediately to colour that idea in non- 
indigenous tints, or interpret it upon a canvas too large— 
often much too large—for the original, indigenous frame. 
The second reason is, of course, that as the years have 
passed, the African mind itself has been affected at this 
point or that by its contact with the new-comers’ modes of 
expression and personal attitudes towards the idea and the 
name of God, with the result that in few, if any, African 
areas today could any research worker have any assurance 
that he or she is listening to genuinely indigenous Africa. 

T. C. Young writes with particular reference to Nyasaland, 
where Africans have been in continuous contact with Europeans 
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since David Livingstone visited them in i860. Moreover, Roman 
Catholic missionaries had for some centuries previous to that 
year been working on the Zambezi, and we may surmise, though 
we cannot prove, that some vague rumours of their teaching 
had percolated to the region of the Lake. Certain African 
peoples of the West Coast have also for a very long period been in 
touch with not only Christian but also Muslim propagandists, 
and possibly, as some writers allege, have been influenced by 
Jewish monotheistic doctrine. In other parts of our field the 
introduction of a foreign faith has been much more recent, and 
there Mr Young’s second point is not so obviously pertinent. 
When I went to the isolated Ila-speaking peoples of Northern 
Rhodesia in 1902, the Mission was barely eight years old and was 
confined to two small areas. The only possible sources of in¬ 
filtrating theological ideas were the ancient Roman Catholic 
Mission on the distant Zambezi and the young French Protestant 
Mission two hundred miles to the west. The two or three Arab 
slave-traders who had traversed the country were hardly likely 
to preach Islam. I believed that (making allowance for un¬ 
conscious bias) in my intercourse with the old pagans I was 
listening to genuinely indigenous Africa. 

The twin dangers of ‘ reading-in ’ what is not in fact there 
and of * reading-out ’ what is not in fact indigenous have been 
kept in mind by the contributors to this book. How, treading 
warily amidst the pitfalls, are we to arrive at the truth ? 

Etymological methods are not invariably helpful and indeed 
may easily lead astray. It is impossible to recover the primary 
meanings of some of the old African names for the Supreme 
Being. Some names, Izuwa for example, are as transparently 
associated with the sky and celestial phenomena as is the Aryan 
Dyeus (Zeus, Jupiter) the root of which is traced by scholars 
from div, ' radiate But up to now no satisfactory derivation 
has been found for such names as Nyame, Nzambi, Imana, 
Mulungu. This philological region is the happy hunting-ground 
of fantastic etymologists. Certain writers seem to be supremely 
ambitious to find origins outside Africa for African ideas, particu¬ 
larly in Babylonia and Palestine; and they make great play 
with verbal similarities. Dan Crawford declared that the Luba 
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of eastern Congo have the identical name for God that Moses 
used. The proof ? Quite simple. Take the Luba name Lesa, 
divide it into syllables, Le-sa, cast away the second, invert the 
first and you get El. Q.E.D. ‘ What is Le but the wrong-way 
spelling of Semitic El ?' 1 Father Torrend said that the East 
African God-name, Mulungu, is only a corruption of the Phoenician 
Moloch. J. F. van Oordt, followed by Father Wanger, brought 
the Zulu Unkulunkulu from ancient Sumerian lands, on the 
ground that the name ‘ agrees letter for letter ’ with An-gal-gal, 
who is said to be ‘ the Great God of Heaven ’ acknowledged 
by the Sumerians. 2 Dr J. B. Danquah goes to the same region 
and to the same deity (Anu) for the origin of at least part of the 
Akan God-name, Twi-adw-ampon. 3 4 As Goethe’s Mephistopheles 
says, 

With words you can argue and subtly twist ’em ; 

From words, construct a goodly system. 

It may be impossible to arrive at the primary meaning of the 
principal names of the Supreme Being, but the praise-names, 
titles or epithets are usually translatable and these throw much 
light upon the people’s ideas. In Africa, names are not mere 
labels, but often express qualities for which the owners are con¬ 
spicuous. Chiefs in South Africa are hailed by izibongo, ‘ praise- 
names ’ which portray their character or exploits—often 
greatly exaggerated. Dr Farnell said, ‘ The epithets whereby a 
Greek divinity was addressed in prayer and in official hymns 
give the best clue to the ideas of ancient worship.’ * When Zeus 
is invoked as ' Cloud-wrapped ’, * Delighting in thunder', and 
Apollo as ‘ Far-worker ’, we know how the Greeks thought of 
them. Similar epithets are bestowed by Africans upon the 
Supreme Being, and these are generally capable of being analysed 
and interpreted without doing violence to the language, though 
care must be taken not to read too much into them. It is possible 
that here and there a praise-name has been invented because of 

1 Dan Crawford, Back to the Long Grass, p. 152 (George H. Doran & Co. 
New York, 1923). 

* See p. 107. 

• J. B. Danquah, The Akan Doctrine of God , p. 51 (Lutterworth Press, 1944). 

4 L. R. Farnell, Cults of the Greek States (Clarendon Press, Oxford. 1896-1909). 
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a missionary’s teaching ; but as a rule the epithets are unquestion¬ 
ably old and widely known among pagan Africans. Many examples 
will be found in the pages following, and some of these are very 
expressive. When a Zulu warrior wished to hurl his spear with 
the greatest effect he knelt on his right knee : a blow dealt from 
that position was irresistible. So, when Inkosi epezulu, 4 The 
Chief of above is praised as Guqabadele, Zulus mean ‘ He who 
needs but to make the gesture of going upon his knee and his 
adversaries give in '; he is the Irresistible. Other names attribute 
to God supreme power as Maker, Moulder, Constructor of things, 
the Owner of all and Master of Destiny. 

It has been said that 4 among Orientals and peoples of 
primitive culture a gnomic literature forms the foundations of 
moral and political philosophy '*. Africans have an amazingly 
rich store of folk-proverbs: pithy, salty sayings which often 
express a pungent criticism of life, with perhaps more than a 
flavour of cynicism, but which also enshrine the gathered wisdom 
of the past. Ernest Gray collected some four hundred proverbs 
in Nyasaland and did not come across one which mentioned the 
name of God, 2 but this is an exceptional instance. In the collection 
of 3,600 proverbs made by J. G. Christaller among the Ashanti, 
the name of God occurs frequently as in the following: 4 If you 
would tell God tell the wind '; 4 Says the Hawk 44 All God did 
is good ” '; 4 God needs no pointing out to a child.' Our contri¬ 
butors do well to lay some stress upon such maxims as testimony 
to the Africans' conception of God. 4 God walks, he does not 
run,' say the Ambo, meaning, the mills of God grind slowly. 
4 We catch a faint whisper of God through the ears ; we do not 
see him,' is another Ambo saying. 4 Imana gives to you ; you 
cannot trade with him ; if you do, he will drive a hard bargain,' 
say people in Ruanda; and 4 The tree set up by Imana cannot 
be blown down by the wind.' That many proverbs are ancient 
is attested by the obsolete words and archaic grammatical forms 
which they contain ; that they are traditional is proved, I think, 
by their being known and used over wide tribal areas. I would 

1 J. A. Kelso, * Proverbs Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics , vol. x. p. 415 
(T. & T. Clark, 1918). 

* E. Gray, * Some Proverbs of the Nyanja People \ African Studies , p. 101 
(University of the Witwatersrand, Johannesburg, Sept. 1944). 
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not exclude the possibility that fresh maxims are coined today 
to embody some new truth learnt from a missionary; whether 
old or new, ‘ a genuine proverb ... is an index to what the people 
regard as true, and presents their ideals of life and conduct'. 1 

We can leam even from the riddles which Africans are fond 
of asking. * Here is one for you ! ’ says an Ila urchin. ' The 
hole is small that is full of God’s creation.’ The answer is ‘ Grain'. 

* I brought a thing from God that cannot be taken off like an 
ornament.’ Answer : ‘ Ears.’ ' It is far distant.’ Answer : 

' And it’s a long way to God !' 

Ethnographical descriptions of African tribes usually include 
specimens of their myths and legends and many of these illuminate 
their ideas concerning God. The German ethnologist, Hermann 
Baumann, analysed some 2,500 of them and based upon them a 
valuable study of African cosmology and theology. 2 In his 
opinion, African mythology is less colourful and reveals a weaker* 
aptitude for speculation than that displayed by Polynesians. 
Central to it stand a creative principle, which in most instances 
is identical with the High God, and the first man formed or called 
forth by this creative power. ‘ The fashion in which this man 
came on the earth, how he lived and what he experienced, is the 
subject of nearly all African mythology.’ The study of myths is 
of great value to anyone who desires to understand the African’s 
mentality; for, as Baumann insists,' a myth is the clear presenta¬ 
tion of the outlook on life of people living in communities. It is 
their objective and permanent philosophy of life.’ That philosophy 
is co-relative with the stage of civilization which they have reached. 
We must expect the outlook of a hunting, stock-breeding group 
to differ in many respects from that of an agricultural group; 
that of a people with simple social organization to differ from that 
of a people of complicated hierarchy. The distinction is never 
absolute, however, for the myths of a lower culture persist often 
into a higher; and the myths of one group often pass, perhaps 
with some modification, into another. 

Baumann attempts to delineate various culture circles (kultur- 

1 J. A. Kelso, op. cit., p. 412. 

* Hermann Baumann, Schdpfung und Urteit des Menschen itn My thus dtr 
Afrikanischen VOther (Dietrich Reimer : Berlin, 1936). 
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kreise) in Africa and to classify mythological groups in relation 
to culture groups. We need not follow him in this endeavour ; 
but we may note that his so-called Uranian mythology (which is 
concerned with a Being in the heavens who is conceived as a 
person) appears in nearly all types of African culture, even 
among the Pygmies, * from whom it may take its origin '; that 
solar mythology is most typical of the hunters; and that 
animistic ideas are most strongly developed in the mythology 
of the matriarchal Central Bantu. From our present point of 
view, one value of Baumann's book is his review of the evidence 
for the African's belief in a Supreme Being. 

Some myths relate how the first man was made by the hands 
of God—not out of nothing, it would seem, for the action is that 
of a woman moulding her pots of clay. Sometimes man simply 
appears : the Zulu say out of a reed or reed-bed, the Herero 
out of the tree named omomborombonga , the Tswana out of a hole 
in the earth. Earth, sun, moon and stars are usually ‘ moulded ' 
or * constructed '. But some, like the Nyoro, ascribe the world to 
a divine fiat. 

It appears to be a very widespread notion in Africa that at 
the beginning God and man lived together on earth and talked 
one to the other ; but that owing to misconduct of some sort on 
the part of a man—or more frequently, of a woman—God deserted 
the earth and went to live in the sky. Ever since then, men have 
tried to reach His abode either by means of a high tower, or by 
a kind of suspension ladder, or by journeying to where earth 
and sky meet and there finding a road to God. 

Very rarely indeed, according to Africans, have men succeeded 
in climbing to heaven. Senzangakona, the father of Chaka the 
famous Zulu king-conqueror, was one of them—or so says one of 
his ‘praises’ (1 izibongo) as freely paraphrased by Dr Alice Werner: 

The son of Jama the king , he twisted a cord ; 

Fearless he scaled the mansion of Heaven’s lord , 

Who over this earth of ours the blue vault hollowed. 

And the ghosts of the house of Mageba fain would have followed , 

But never will they attain , 

Though they strive again and again 

For the pass that cannot be won by spear or by sword — 

No hold for the wounded feet that bleed in vain . 1 2 

1 A. Werner, Myths and Legends of the Bantu, p. 62 (Harrap, 1933). 

2 
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Many myths tell of the coming of death into the world of 
men who, it would seem, were intended by their Creator to live 
for ever; or, according to other versions, were to return to life 
after dying. Africans tell stories to account for it and often 
trace the cause to some act of disobedience to a divine command. 

The myths of God’s departure from earth and of the coming 
of death represent what may be called the African's doctrine of 
the Fall of Man. 

It has been said that all myths are aetiological, that is to say 
they are of the nature of Just So Stories, explaining how things 
came to be what they are. Some would say that myths play the 
same part as the mural paintings executed by ancient Aurignacians 
and modem Bushmen : they have some ‘ magical ’ function, as 
when a hunting-scene was intended to produce the effect it 
portrays. I doubt whether this can be said of African myths; 
but while many of them certainly purport to explain the origin 
of things, Dr Marett’s adjective is applicable to them : they are 
‘ fidejussive ’; their motive is not merely or primarily to satisfy 
curiosity but to induce or confirm faith. 1 So the early stories 
in Genesis not only answered the eternal question, ‘ How came 
things to be as they are ? ’ but inculcated and strengthened that 
fear of the Lord which is the beginning of wisdom. 

We have to distinguish between ‘ true stories ’ and ‘ false 
stories ’. Some are told to while away an idle hour—‘ charm 
away the wakeful night ’. Others have a sacred character— 
may be ‘ the sacred and guarded possession of a few elders of a 
tribe ’. They are not mere folk-lore but constitute the African’s 
Genesis. They tell what people believe actually to have happened ; 
or they are symbolically if not literally true. In course of time 
a sacred story may be so worn down as to have become a fable 
or nursery tale, told to children of lesser or larger growth. 

Many myths raise a question as to their origin. Stories of 
lofty towers which men or women raised towards heaven; of 
great floods; of the Fall of Man; of dry paths miraculously 
opened through deep waters—these inevitably suggest that there 
has been some infiltration of Christian or Jewish ideas. Have 

1 R, R. Marett, Faith , Hop$ and Charity in Primitive Religion , p. 106 (Clarendon 
Press, 1932). 
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these come in and spread, through modem missionaries ? Did 
the diffusion take place in ancient times through travellers from 
the east, Jews or others ? On the other hand, is the converse the 
truth: did some biblical stories originate in the imagination of 
the African Negroes ? The ancient Egyptians had black slaves : 
did any of these work alongside Hebrew brick-makers and tell 
them such stories as they sat by the evening camp-fire ? Or did 
the Hebrews and the Negroes derive the stories from a common 
source—the Hamitic people with whom the Semites are culturally 
and physically akin and who have left so deep a mark upon the 
Negroes ? It is impossible to give a satisfactory answer to such 
questions. But, while some of the myths may contain ideas, 
much diluted, derived from biblical or pre-biblical sources, I do 
not believe that the myths which contain such material owe 
their origin to the Bible. The myths may legitimately be used 
in the study of the African doctrine of God. 

Another source is the everyday speech of the people. In 
some parts of Africa one needs only to keep one’s ears open as 
one sits in a village, or with visitors around the evening camp-fire, 
and listens to their conversation. If you are working with 
African labourers you will hear the divine name uttered more or 
less flippantly in oaths a hundred times a day. As C. Hopgood 
notes of the Tonga (see p. 63) phrases are frequently used very 
glibly with little real thinking about God behind them, but often 
there is genuine conviction, as in the examples he has gathered 
by free association. Still more satisfactory it is when you can 
lead an old pagan to open his heart to you in a tete-A-tete. 

An obstacle to be surmounted is the strong reluctance of 
many Africans to communicate their deepest thought to a 
European. This is sometimes due to a fear of possible ridicule ; 
but there is also a certain esotericism to be reckoned with. In 
some tribes the utterance of the divine name is discouraged 
or even forbidden. We have here a curious analogy with the 
later post-exilic Judaism. To guard against an irreverent use of 
the name Yahwe, the utterance of it was forbidden, and only 
the High Priest (and he in an inaudible manner) might speak the 
* unutterable name ’. Periphrastic substitutes were employed : 
‘ the great and holy name ’, Adonai, Lord, Heaven. In contact 
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with the Persians, the Jews learnt to look upon the Deity as 
the Great King, secluded, remote, whose will is carried out 
by viceroys. 

Inhibition of the name may be the effect or the cause of a 
decrease in religious vitality: no longer do people say with 
complete personal assurance * Jehovah is my shepherd ’: God 
seems to withdraw with His name (which is part of His personality) 
until He fades out of consciousness and the vacuum is to some 
degree filled by other beings. Possibly this has been the experi¬ 
ence of some African peoples. In the meantime, the secrecy 
with which the divine name is treated may go far towards explain¬ 
ing why some Africans have been regarded as atheists, an error 
which has been made in connexion with, for instance, the Tswana 
of South Africa. 

Another and most valuable source of information is the 
prayers of pagan Africans. These are addressed more commonly 
to the ancestral spirits than to the Supreme Being, but the 
general belief is that the spirits are intermediaries who relay the 
prayers to Him. It is particularly in regard to rain that, where 
rainfall is meagre and uncertain, communal prayers are offered 
to God directly; but there are some occasions when individual 
persons approach Him directly. Many examples will be found 
in the following pages. 


in 

In our interpretation of African myths, proverbs, idioms, 
we need to bear in mind the dictum of the eminent Africanist, 
Emil Torday: * He is a bold man who presumes to be able to 
distinguish between hard facts and figures of speech when deal¬ 
ing with the African.’ The matter-of-fact observer is apt to be 
baffled by the imagery in which African speech abounds. The 
language of the Bantu offers facilities for abstract expression: 
one of the classes into which nouns are divided is marked by a 
prefix Bu- which signifies the inner quality or essence of things. 
Neglecting this fact, some writers make the mistake of supposing 
that the untutored African is incapable of abstract thinking. By 
changing mu-ntu, ' human being ’, into bu-ntu he expresses the 
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idea of * manliness, virtue, humanityYet, while well able to 
think abstractly, he prefers to put his thought and feeling into 
vivid concrete terms. When David Livingstone asked a Tswana 
what he understood by the word used for ‘ holiness ’— boitsepho 
—he received this astonishing answer : * When copious showers 
have descended during the night, and all the earth and leaves 
and cattle are washed clean, and the sun rising shows a drop of 
dew on every blade of grass, and the air breathes fresh, that is 
holiness.' 1 ' One is naturally tempted,’ Torday comments, ‘ to 
think that Livingstone has put his own thoughts into the native's 
mouth. Nobody who has conversed intimately with Africans 
will share this view.’ a 

Primitive peoples think in images, says Dr Marett, ‘ as all 
religion must ’. s When the Psalmist exclaims ‘ O Lord, my 
rock ! ' he is using metaphorical language ; ‘ rock ’ is a symbol 
—that is to say, a visible or audible sign or emblem of some 
thought, emotion or experience, interpreting by something which 
enters into the field of direct observation what can be really 
grasped by the mind and imagination alone. Symbolism enters 
into the very texture of African art, religion, social custom, 
everyday speech. When a man comes to you and says ‘ I come 
to beg a calabash', you know that he is proposing that his nephew 
shall marry your daughter. When a Xhosa poet says that God 
is an ingubo —a sheepskin mantle in which one wraps oneself on 
a chilly evening—he is expressing his thought that God’s presence 
enfolds him; he is no more to be taken literally than is the 
Psalmist who says, ‘ Thou, O Lord, art a shield about me ’. When 
a Sotho poet going into raptures about his beloved cow calls her 
* God of the dewy nose ’, only a Peter Bell would call him a cow- 
worshipper. We ourselves use the word ' god ’ in a secondary 
sense. I have just read in a leader in The Times a reference to 
' the gods of the copy-book headings'. Even a missionary may 
be addressed, or spoken of, as ' God'. 

We shall greatly err unless we keep this in mind when reading 
of African religion. In some of the languages the name of God 

1 Livingstone, Expedition to the Zambesi , p. 64 (John Murray, 1865 ). 

1 Emil Torday, ' Dualism in western Bantu religion and social organization \ 
Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, vol. lviii. p. 231. 

* R. R. Marett, Sacraments of Simple Folk, p. 36 (Clarendon Press, 1933). 
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is a slightly disguised form of the word for sun. Some Ila people 
will say when there is a rain-storm, * God is falling as if the rain 
were identical with the Supreme Being. You may rashly jump 
to the conclusion that the one people worship the sun and the 
other the rain. You would be as mistaken as you would be if you 
took an Ambo literally, who says, ‘ The sun is God’s eye ’. 

' The heathen in his blindness bows down to wood and stone.’ 
We have sung that line since our childhood and are grossly wrong, 
even if we accept Dr Aggrey’s amendment—‘ in his hunger ’. I 
asked the Director of the great Tervuren Museum : ‘ In all these 
thousands of figurines carved by the woodworkers of the Congo, 
have you any images of God ? ’ * Not one,’ was the prompt 

reply. And Dr Lindblom, an acknowledged expert in African 
material culture, added : ‘ Nor anywhere in Africa.’ Dr Parrinder 
mentions a statue of Mawu, the Deity of the Ewe, the only one 
he knows; and this is a rare exception. Images of lesser gods 
there may be, but not of the Supreme Being. Other anthropo¬ 
morphic figures are so-called ‘ fetishes ’, supposed to be occupied 
temporarily by some spirit, or to be the vehicle of occult powers 
other than spirit; without these animating energies they are but 
blocks of wood—and the wood, in any case, is not worshipped. 

Symbols may be interpreted in various ways and in such a 
way that they cease to be symbols. Here we must avoid the 
fallacy of thinking that every man and woman in an African 
community thinks alike about the supernatural. In Africa, as 
elsewhere, there are people who are unreflective, ignorant, 
superstitious; and others who ponder the mysteries of life and 
seek a rational answer to their questions. One hardly knows 
what is in the mind of the Italian peasant who carries in procession 
a statue of the local saint in time of trouble. Is the image the 
saint himself or a symbol of the saint ? So the question occurs 
to us with regard to the inguru described by Miss Guillebaud. 
These round stones placed outside a village, upon which seed- 
grains are scattered at sowing-time, and which are actually 
named Imana (God)—does the Urundi peasant perform his 
little ritual without any thought of what the inguru mean; 
does he take them to be Imana himself or a symbol of Jmana ? 
Or are the stones, although given the august name of the Creator, 
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the vehicle of so-called ‘ magical' power ? It is probable that 
the Rundi would give differing answers to these questions. 

In the so-called rain-making ritual, prayers are offered to the 
Supreme Being ; and the presiding * doctor' causes a dense black 
smoke to arise. Is this smoke a symbol of the people’s intense 
desire and need for the black rain-bearing clouds ? Or is it the 
vehicle of cloud-compelling ' magical ’ power ? When an African 
kneels at the open grave of his father and places therein a packet of 
tobacco and a pot of beer, is his action a symbol of his affectionate 
regard, or is he in intention actually offering a gift to his father, 
believing that his father’s spirit will consume the spiritual counter¬ 
parts of the tobacco and beer ? When a Bushman dances in 
company beneath the moon and prays ' Ho ! Moon lying there, 
tomorrow let me eat a springbok ! ’ is it his belief that the moon 
itself will provide food, or is the moon the brilliant symbol of 
a divine providence other than itself ? 

No unanimous opinion on these matters is to be expected 
from Africans any more than one from Christians in regard to 
the meaning of Holy Communion : what a Zwinglian means by 
it is vastly different from what a Catholic means. 

Obeying the universal impulse to exteriorize the emotionally 
apprehended supersensible world, Africans take, for the most part, 
celestial phenomena as symbols of the Supreme Being. That is 
what is meant when Nyame of the Akan is called a ‘ sky-god ’ 
—not that he is one with the sky. For the Ngombe the real 
presence of God is brought to mind by the Tree which J. Davidson 
describes, comparing its significance with that of the Ark of the 
Covenant and the Kaabah at Mecca. Such symbols not only 
spring from emotion; they generate emotions of awe and gratitude 
which are directed towards the Deity they symbolize. 

There are stages of development in religion. Whether these 
are successive in time may be a matter for argument, but they 
may certainly be found existing contemporaneously among any 
one people. There is the stage which Dr Marett calls holo- 
morphism—an incapacity to perceive religious value except 
under a concrete shape, which leads men to treat the sensible 
earth and sky, not, of course, as causes, nor necessarily as persons, 
but as life-giving influences which are therefore somehow full of 
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life in themselves. Perhaps the Bushmen are in that stage. In 
contradistinction to this is ideomorphism, a refinement marking 
the inception of a conceptional stage of intelligence: a soul or 
personality is imputed as an indwelling principle that owns and 
directs the visible bodies. ' This/ says Dr Marett,' is the moment 
when a theology comes into existence .' 1 Perhaps many Africans 
have reached that stage. Others have gone a step further and 
regard the Personality as separate and independent, no longer 
an indwelling principle, but transcendent—a Creator, Ruler, 
Benefactor. The picture-language, which emotion needs for the 
expression of its values, is retained : visible and tangible objects 
have come to be symbols of the supersensible Personality. 

I sympathize with the outburst of the great scholar whom I 
have been quoting : ‘ Would that it were in my power to banish 
once for all from the pages of anthropology the pernicious fallacy 
that, in primitive, or any other, forms of religion, the use of 
material symbols is bound to imply a materialistic outlook.’ 2 

IV 

* Religion,’ says Professor A. N. Whitehead, ‘ is what the 
individual does with his own solitariness/ 8 Social facts, he says, 
are of great importance to religion, because there is no such thing 
as absolutely independent existence ; but he denies that religion 
is primarily a social fact. He is thinking of religion on its highest 
level; elsewhere he speaks of a lower level which he calls ' com¬ 
munal religion ’. I do not doubt that there are pagan Africans 
who have a faith which is more personal and spiritual than that 
of their fellows; but speaking in general terms, African religion 
is ‘ communal', an affair of the family, the clan, the tribe rather 
than of the individual. 

Sociologically speaking, African religion is one element of 
African culture. No one element in the cultural complex can be 
exhaustively studied and understood in isolation from the rest. 
Religion permeates African life and therefore any full explication 

1 R. R. Marett, Sacraments of Simple Folk , p. 40 f. (Clarendon Press, 1933). 

* R. R. Marett, op. cit., p. 146. 

* A. N. Whitehead, Religion in the Making , p. 6 (Cambridge University Press, 

19*7)- 
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of it involves complete exploration of social and political organiza¬ 
tion, material culture, law and custom, as well as the physical 
environment. To dissect out one phase of religion, such as 
theism, may easily lead to erroneous conclusions. It is manifestly 
impossible in a book of this size to give anything like an adequate 
account of the cultures of the many tribes that are mentioned. 
But it enters into our plan to preface each chapter with a summary 
reference to the ecological conditions and social structure, and to 
describe, however briefly, other features of the religious life. 

Physical environment does not predetermine a man's beliefs 
concerning God, but it certainly colours them. The religion of 
the Hebrews, as delineated in the Old Testament, would have 
been different in some respects had it developed in a flat, arid 
desert rather than in a land of mountains. In Africa we may 
naturally expect that belief and practice assume divergent 
shapes in the wide open spaces and in the dense equatorial forest. 
Where rains are uncertain and are accompanied by terrific 
thunderstorms it seems natural that the people's theology should 
be affected thereby. The Ngombe, described by J. Davidson, 
are bom, they live and they die in the forest; they have never 
seen any kind of country but forest. The dense foliage, the short 
field of vision, the dark recesses, the eeriness, all encourage faith 
in a vast number of impish spirits. 

Similarly, we may expect that social organization will be 
reflected in religious belief and practice. Where the kingship is 
strong, and the king is hedged about with divinity and only to 
be approached through a graded hierarchy of underlings, it is 
natural that the Lord of the universe should be thought of as a 
remote chief with whom communication is possible only through 
intermediaries. Where the governing functions are to some 
degree delegated, the atmosphere is favourable to the growth of 
departmental gods, one having to do with war, another with 
fertility, and so on. Where society is matricentral, the mother 
having paramount influence, it is easier for the godhead to be 
pictured as ‘ mother' rather than ‘ father \ 

In addition to considering the sociological and ecological 
milieu , we have tried to relate the African's theism (such as it is) 
to other phases of his religion. 
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There are, we believe, three such phases, strands, levels or 
categories, which may conveniently be summed up in the words : 
theism, spiritism and dynamism. It would be quite a mistake 
to suppose that Africans place on the same plane of sanctity the 
High God, the ancestral and other spirits, and the amulets and 
talismans which figure so largely in their daily life. 

From the point of view of the European, and of reflective 
Africans, the lowest level is dynamism, which we define as the 
belief in, and the practices associated with the belief in, 
impersonal, pervasive power or energy, something akin to the 
Polynesian tnana, which is likened to an electrical fluid that could 
charge persons and things, and be diverted from one to another. 
In one of the whimsical Fourth Leaders of The Times the writer 
dwells on the irritating behaviour of the flex on his telephone. 
' All the evidence suggests that we are here up against some 
elemental power which, residing in the flex, twists it quietly 
and unobtrusively round and round until, when you lift the 
receiver, the whole instrument is jerked off the table and, with 
any luck, broken .’ 1 The journalist’s fancy is a reality to the 
average African: he acts as if he believed in elemental powers 
resident in, working through, persons, things, words, even 
thoughts and desires. 

This phase has been commonly labelled ' magic ’ in contra¬ 
distinction to religion; and when it proves impossible to draw 
a clear line between the two, the adjective * magico-religious ’ has 
been brought into use. We might follow Dr Marett in confining 
the term' magic' to * the black or anti-social branch of occultism ’.* 
If we retain it as synonymous with dynamism or to denote the 
operating ‘ force ’, we must recognize that there is good magic 
and bad magic—it may be productive as well as destructive. For 
the elemental forces are neither good nor bad in themselves; like 
electricity, radium, atomic energy, they can be used for beneficent 
or harmful purposes according to the intention of the user. They 
can be drawn upon by the malice of sorcerers to work harm to their 
fellows. In warlocks and witches they are often believed to have 

} The Times , 15 April, 1948. 

* R. R. Marett, Faith, Hope and Charity in Primitive Religion, p. 146 (Clarendon 
Press, 1932). 
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a physical basis, as Dr Parsons reports of the Kono and W. T. 
Harris of the Mende, in a substance or organ within the operator’s 
body which can be revealed by post-mortem examination. On 
the other hand, ‘ magic ’ may be protective or productive, and 
therefore socially approved. The trustful attitude of Africans 
towards their amulets and talismans, vehicles of the mysterious 
powers, takes on a religious flavour. 

It is this ‘ magical ’ element that hinders people from recog¬ 
nizing dynamism as essentially religious. They revolt against 
the idea of associating witchcraft with religion. We have always 
to remember the truth, insisted upon by Professor Whitehead, 
that religion is not necessarily good. ‘ The uncritical association 
of religion with goodness is directly negatived by plain facts.' 
He reminds tis of the horrors which can attend religion : human 
sacrifice, cannibalism, sensual orgies, abject superstition, degrad¬ 
ing customs . 1 There is a terribly dark and repulsive side of 
African religion. We have not dwelt unduly upon it in this 
book, but it is always there, lurking in the background—human 
sacrifice associated with spiritism, witchcraft associated with 
dynamism. The theism is remarkably free from these horrors. 
The contributors to this book do not record a single instance of 
human beings slaughtered to the glory of the Supreme God . 2 

To understand a people we must understand their philosophy. 
No African Aristotle or Kant has yet emerged to expound his 
people’s conceptions of the world and of life. The best educated 
people can do is to try to construct their philosophy out of what 
they are observed to do and to say, always seeking to overcome 
the obstacle of translating their thoughts into our vocabulary. 
Father Placide Tempels has rendered a great service by his 
effort to demonstrate that Africans have a philosophy that is 
not irrational and that offers a coherent explanation of their 
religion, law and ethics. 

While European philosophy, says Father Tempels, is based 
upon the concept of ‘ being ’, Bantu philosophy is based upon the 
concept of ‘ force ’—it is dynamic, not static. The central 
principle he defines as force vitale. I hardly know how to render 

1 A. N. Whitehead, op. cit., p. 26. 

a A questionable instance is cited on p. 129 with reference to Nyadenga. 
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the French words in English ; at best we can only hope to reach 
an approximation of the meaning an African would give the words. 
Shall we say vital force or essential energy ? In some respects 
this may remind us of Bergson’s conception of life as one great 
force, one vast vital impulse, struggling to break a way through 
matter. Some of us who long ago recognized the place that a 
mystic energy occupies in African practice and thought, and 
therefore wrote of their dynamism, were inclined to interpret 
that energy as one continuum, all-pervasive, in things and in 
men. Father Tempels will not allow that the Bantu can be called 
‘ dynamists ’ or ‘ energetists ’ as if their world were animated by 
one universal force : they draw an essential distinction between 
various forces; they recognize individual forces. I am not 
convinced that he is right on this point. Beings—Father Tempels 
continues—are divided by Bantu logic into kinds and classes 
according to their potency. Muniu, * person ’, signifies the vital 
force endowed with intelligence and will; bintu are what we 
call things—in Bantu philosophy, forces not endowed with 
reason. Above all forces is God, who gives existence and increase 
to all others. After Him come the first fathers, founders of the 
various clans, who form links in the chain binding God and man. 
These occupy a rank so high that they are no longer considered 
human. Next to them come the so-called ' dead ’ of the tribe 
who are other links in the chain—or, say, channels through which 
the vital force influences the living generation. The ‘ living ’ in 
their turn form a hierarchy according to their vital power. The 
eldest of a group or clan is the link between the ancestors and 
their descendants. The chief, duly appointed and installed 
according to traditional rules, reinforces the life of his people,and 
all inferior forces, animal, vegetal and organic. The Ruanda people 
say : * The King is the Bull that fecundates the realm.’ Inferior to 
the human forces are those resident in animals, plants and minerals. 

The Bantu would say that this philosophy rests upon internal 
and external evidence. They have experimental knowledge of 
plants as drugs: ‘ This plant,’ they say, ‘ possesses such and 
such force,’ and that force can be released, excited, directed by 
men and women who have special powers. The soothsayer and 
the doctor are persons of pre-eminent position in a tribe, by virtue 
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of those powers. The sorcerer and the witch can evoke and direct 
the forces inherent in themselves or in objects to the detriment 
and death of their fellows. The injurious influence flowing from 
the destructive will of certain persons is what the Bantu call 
bulozhi (or kindred terms), ' witchcraft ’—one of the three or 
four inexpiable crimes in their estimation. The negative aspect 
of this belief in vital force is what we call tabu. Certain things 
may not be done, certain words may not be spoken, certain 
thoughts may not be harboured, because they release hidden 
forces and their reaction is automatic : it is like touching a live 
wire. Father Tempels seeks to show that the Bantu ethic is 
based on their philosophy. Every act, attitude and custom 
which strikes at the vital force, or at the growth and hierarchy 
of the muntu, is bad. What is ontologically and morally good 
and juridically just is, on the contrary, that which maintains 
and increases the vital gift received from God . 1 

Father Tempels’ reconstruction of Bantu philosophy is in 
the nature of a hypothesis that calls for testing over a wide field. 
I have some reserves in regard to it, while convinced that it is on 
the right lines. 

It finds some illustration or confirmation outside the Bantu 
area. From numerous ‘ magical ’ practices of the Bambara of 
the Mali Republic, C. Monteil was led to conclude that they 
believed in a kind of universal energy, diffused through nature, 
invisible, imponderable, active, that no obstacle could stay and 
that can be captured and put to use.* There is also the concept 
of nyama revealed by the researches of M. Griaule and Madame 
Germaine Dieterlen among the Dogon people who inhabit part of 
the Mali Republic in the bend of the Niger. These people name 
the Supreme Being Amman, and believe that he created the 
world and all things in it, and endowed men and animals with 
individual souls ( kikinu ) ; he also endowed men, animals and 
some inanimate things with an imperishable force, nyama, which 
the French savants translate by the same term that Father 
Tempels employs, force vitale. They define nyama as ' an energy 
en instance, impersonal, unconscious, distributed in all animals, 

1 Placide Tempels, Bantu Philosophy (Presence Africaine, 1959) 

* C. Monteil, Djinnt, p. 135 (Soci£t£ d'Editions G£ographiques, Maritimes et 
Coloniales, Paris, 1932)- 
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vegetables, in supernatural beings, in things of nature After 
death the kikinu joins the ancestral sprits; the nyatna is, on 
the other hand, perpetually in the world of men ; in this sense 
it is immortal, for it is being passed on from one generation 
to another. 1 

What Father Tempels says of the Bantu in general may be 
said also of the Dogon. ‘ Bantu psychology cannot conceive a 
man as an individual existing by himself, unrelated to the animate 
and inanimate forces surrounding him. It is not sufficient to say 
he is a social being; he feels himself a vital force in actual intimate 
and permanent rapport with other forces—a vital force both 
influenced by and influencing them.’ 2 

It is pertinent to inquire as to the relation between the African’s 
dynamism and his theology ; in other words, what connexion is 
there between his belief in this essential energy and his belief in God ? 

Some Africans—reported, as we have seen, by Father Tempels 
and Madame Dieterlen—hold that the energies of the universe 
were created by God; and some would say that he is the fount 
from which they flow, and that they are under his control. There 
is a tradition in West Africa that when God deserted the earth 
he left behind as his representative something called mkissi-nsi 
or bunsi —the energy in things. In the pharmacopoeia of the 
Luba the most powerful ‘ medicine ’ is named Bwanga bua 
Mulopo, ‘ God’s medicine ’: both for protection and for bringing 
good fortune there is none like it. The doctor believes that it is 
God himself who reveals the secret to him and instructs him how 
to prepare it; and he invokes God’s help in its administration, 
saying: ‘ 0 Mulopo, I go to help a man in his sickness; give 
strength to my medicine so that the man’s sickness may depart.’ 
While the doctor prepares a charm for the protection of a client’s 
garden, he prays thus : ‘ O Mulopo, let us have success with this 
bwanga ; come thyself into our bwanga ( ubwele mu bwanga 
bwetu); drive off the evil-doer.’ * 

J. H. Driberg declared that he had no hesitation in affirming 
that the religious beliefs and philosophy of the African are fixed 

1 G. Dieterlen, Les Ames des Dogons, pp. 73 ff., 246 ff. (L'Institut d'Ethnologie : 
Paris, 1941). 

• Placide Tempels, op. cit. 

• R. Van Caeneghem, ‘ Gebeden der Baluba', Aequatoria , No. 1. 1947. 
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primarily on the concept of a universal Power or Energy, which 
informs and is the cause of all life. ' This spiritual force consists 
of an abstract Power or natural potency, all-pervasive and 
definitely never regarded anthropomorphically/ He complained 
that the tribal term used to designate this Power has often been 
translated ' God * and that * God ’ in contrast with lesser deifica¬ 
tions and with ancestors has been arrogated to the position of a 
1 High God \ a supreme Creator and organizer of the world, 
comparable to the Hebraic or Christian conception ; and he 
roundly asserted : ‘ In point of fact the “ High God ” idea does 
not exist in Africa/ 1 It may be granted that the godhead is 
generally conceived in terms of power. The praise-titles, or 
epithets, testify that God is believed to be all-powerful, omni¬ 
present, eternal—attributes which might be ascribed to Cosmic 
Mana. It may be, though this cannot be proved, that Africans 
have personalized an original concept of an abstract Power or 
natural potency. 2 I am open to believe that large numbers of 
Africans would agree with Herbert Spencer in saying : ' Amidst 
all the mystery of our inscrutable existence there remains the 
one absolute certainty that we are in the presence of an infinite 
and eternal energy from which all things proceed/ But the 
unequivocal assertion that the 1 High God 1 idea does not exist 
in Africa, that the supreme Power is always thought of as ‘ It' 
and not ‘He’, cannot be accepted in view of the evidence set 
out in this book and elsewhere. 

The criteria 3 of a High God as distinct from Cosmic Mana 
we take to include the following : 

i. He has personality, is in sharp distinction from every¬ 
one and everything else. He has a personal name. 

1 J. H. Driberg, ' The secular aspect of ancestor worship in Africa', Supple - 
ment to the Journal of the Royal African Society, Jan. 1936, vol. xxxv. No. 138. 

* The development of the idea of God in Africa may have followed the same 
course as that of the Aryans. According to H. J. Rose, in the oldest evidence 
Jupiter was not more than sky-mana : a numen, pure and simple, i.e. a manifesta¬ 
tion of mana, no object of adoration or appeal, but a factor in magical ceremonials. 
In the later literature Zeus is a mighty lord of the heavens, of most definite 
personality, an upholder of righteousness. The many statements that Zeus 
thunders, sends rain and so forth, do not invalidate this. (' The Wiro Sun-God', 
Essays Presented to R. R. Marett.) 

8 I may be allowed to say that these criteria were outlined in the course of 
discussion with Mr Driberg and he agreed with them. 
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2. He has a life and consciousness analogous to that of 
man. In the tales that are told of him he speaks and acts 
like a man. In the myths he is often given a wife and 
children. Although no images are made of him, he is 
anthropomorphic. 

3. He is a Being who is not human, and never in the 
recollection of men was human. This rules out such divinities 
as the Nilotic Nyikang. 

4. He is Creator, or Fashioner or Constructor, if not 
directly of all things, at least of some. 

5. He is the ultimate power and authority behind the 
world and all life. 

6. He is worshipped ; i.e. men offer prayers and sacrifices 
to him, rarely though this may be. 

7. He is regarded as Judge, or at least as being in an 
ethical relationship with mankind. 

On the other hand, the High God may be regarded as 
tribal or national; and may not be alone, but have co-equals 
or subordinates : that is to say, he may not be the God of 
a strict monotheism. 

These criteria, as readers may apply them to the deities 
described in following chapters, lead me to the judgment that 
we have to do with a High God and not with ' an abstract Power 
or natural potency ’, Cosmic Mana. 

It would seem that in general Africans are not conscious of 
any direct relation between their theism and the ethic of dynamism 
—all that we mean by tabu. An oath may be taken in the name 
of the High God. ‘ If I have done this of which I am accused 
may God himself fall and kill me by lightning! ’ a Lamba will 
say. This might be interpreted, ‘ Let Mana fall in the thunderbolt 
or electrical discharge ! ’ but the oaths are taken in the name of 
Syakapanga, a personal epithet of the Supreme Being. God, 
say the Lamba, is angered when people sin deeply and he punishes 
by sending leprosy and smallpox. 1 It is a Personality who acts 
thus. But in other matters the hidden forces often seem to 
act independently of him. Heinous crimes like kin-murder are 
beyond human vengeance, but the criminal does not escape. It 
is not the chief who pronounces judgment on him ; the ancestral 
spirits do not punish him. There is Something else, anonymous, 
relentless, inescapable, that dooms him to certain and terrible 


1 C. M. Doke, The Lamhas of Northern Rhodesia , p. 228 (Harrap, 1931). 
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death—a curse (the Ila call it chikuto) is upon him : he will go 
mad, or be driven to suicide, or be drowned, or be slain by a wild 
beast. The Greeks would have said that he is hounded by the 
Erinyes, the avenging and punishing goddesses of Fate. Just 
as the ancient Greek Moira stood for the supreme law of the 
universe, to which even Zeus, the highest god in the heavens, 
was subject, and Hecuba in The Trojan Women could appeal for 
justice to the ' Deep Base of the world, unknown and hard to 
surmise, Chain of things that be \ so many Africans are aware 
of Something, other than themselves and other than the Supreme 
Being, that makes for righteousness. 

We have already, when outlining Father Tempels 1 recon¬ 
struction of Bantu philosophy, touched upon some aspects of the 
second and central aspect of the African religion ; and contributors 
to this volume have dealt with it in some fullness. But some 
further preliminary observations seem to be called for. 

By spiritism I mean the belief in, and the practices associated 
with the belief in, beings who are either {a) free nature spirits 
who never were human, or (b) discamate human spirits. 

The nature spirits are perhaps for the most part personifica¬ 
tions of natural phenomena. Side by side with the High God, 
whose dwellii^g is the sky, many Africans place Mother Earth, a 
goddess who personifies, or symbolizes, the fertility of the soil. 
Others imagine trees and rivers, mountains and lakes, to be the 
resort or abode of spirits. On a lower level are hobgoblins like 
the Sasabonsam of the Ashanti; and the bogeys that frighten 
children into good behaviour. In their cosmology the Bantu 
appear to give a lesser place than the Sudanic Negroes to these 
nature spirits. The spirits of the Bantu are mostly those of 
human beings who continue to live in the unseen world. These 
may take abode in trees or mountains or waterfalls or rivers; 
they may assume the form of snakes or other animals ; some of 
them may be elevated to the status of demi-gods, as in the instance 
of Kibuka and Mukasa, the war-leaders mentioned by H. B. 
Thomas in his chapter on Uganda. It may even be that fuller 
research would prove that here or there some ancient hero had 
been elevated to the status of a High God. As in the case of 
nature spirits it is extremely difficult to draw a hard and fast 
3 
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line between discamate spirits and gods, between spiritism and 
polytheism. 

The extremely important part that these discamate human 
spirits play in African life is based upon a belief that the human 
personality survives the death and decay of the body. It is not 
so much a * soul' that lives on—I would avoid use of the phrase 
* immortality of the soul *—as the person. One who leaves his 
body in the grave and lives in invisible form is called by the Ila a 
musangushi , ' a changed, transformed, human '; changed, not so 
much in character as in status and in power. It is an essential 
element in African belief that * living' and ‘ dead' live in 
symbiosis, interdependent, capable of communicating one with 
the other. No iron curtain separates them. There are recognized 
methods of ascertaining the will of denizens of the unseen world, 
of securing their help, of appeasing them when, as often happens, 
they are provoked to anger. Where the belief in reincarnation* 
prevails, there is thought to be a constant going and coming 
between the two worlds ; and where there is no such belief there 
is recognition that ' living ' and ‘ dead f are linked in an indis¬ 
soluble network by their force vitale, nyama or what not. 

The mizimu , spirits of the departed, Rosemary Guillebaud 
writes in her chapter, ' have no power except over their own 
families, and this power when exercised is always for evil \ She 
goes on to tell of prayers in which the grandfather is besought to 
give peace and happiness in the home, in the herds and in the 
fields, thus demonstrating that, in the belief of the Urundi people, 
the mizimu are at least potentially beneficent. This may be 
said of Africans in general. There is one class of disembodied 
spirits which is an exception to this rule—the revenants ,, those 
whose death and burial were abnormal, who go into the other 
world, disgruntled, resentful and carrying their malice with them. 
They are commonly not named mizimu , but have a name of their 
own which inspires unmitigated fear. So Africans believe, as 
Archbishop William Temple 1 did, in evil spirits, and attribute 
much of human ill to their agency. But, on the other hand, their 

1 William Temple, Nature , Man and God, p. 503 (Macmillan, 1935). ' Shelve 
the responsibility for human evil on to Satan if you will; personally I believe 
he exists and that a large share of that responsibility belongs to him and to 
subordinate evil spirits/ 
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well-being is to no small degree dependent upon the good-will 
and activity of the good invisible members of the community— 
the ntizimu —who, moreover, are the guardians of traditional 
morality. 

Europeans have noted an apparent lack of reverence in 
ritual approach to the ntizimu . Allowance has to be made for 
what W. C. Willoughby calls ‘ peculiarities of Bantu dialectics 
Africans do not consider it unseemly to scold even their quasi¬ 
divine chiefs who have powers of life and death over them. The 
Matebele warriors, for example, on returning from a foray were 
wont to address Lobengula, who might with a nod condemn 
them to instant death, in these terms : * Are we not your dogs 
who fight for you ? And now you starve us ! Give us beef, you 
niggard, that we may eat and be strong ! 12 The chief took such 
a scolding from his well-fed braves as the highest of compliments. 
Just as assembled Neapolitans scream blasphemies against their 
patron saint, St Januarius, when he delays the annual liquefaction 
of his blood upon which they think the welfare of their city 
depends, so Africans sometimes employ reproachful language in 
their prayers. Dr H. A. Junod quotes this example in a prayer 
offered by an uncle on behalf of his nephew : 'You are useless, 
you gods ! You only give us trouble ! For although we give 
you offerings you do not listen to us ! You so-and-so are full of 
hatred! You do not enrich us! . . .' All this goes to show that 
the mizimu are human. 

The term ‘ ancestor-worship * applied to this cult, as Cullen 
Young says in dealing with the people of Nyasaland, is ‘ a highly 
misleading term '. J. H. Driberg is of the same opinion. ' What 
we have mistaken for a religious attitude is nothing more than a 
projection of [the African's] social behaviour.' The attitude is a 
purely secular one. The application of words such as ‘ worship ', 
‘ sacrifice \ ‘ prayei', which have a highly specialized significance 

1 W. C. Willoughby, The Soul of the Bantu, p. 84 (S.C.M., 1928). ‘ To rate 
the seemingly irreverent expressions of Bantu ancestor-worshippers at their true 
worth, the peculiarities of Bantu dialectics must be taken into account, and then 
it will be manifest that a worshipper addresses a discarnate spirit in much the 
same terms that he would use if he were speaking to the same person in the flesh.* 

* J. P. R. Wallis (Ed.), The Northern Goldfields, Diaries of Thomas Baines, 
vol. ii. p. 332 (Chatto & Windus, 1946). 
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in English, to the Africans’ ancestral system, ' is both a linguistic 
and a cultural offence 

For no African prays to his dead grandfather any more 
than he ' prays ’ to his living father. In both cases the 
words employed are the same : he asks as of right, or he 
beseeches, or he expostulates with, or he reprimands, or (as 
the Eastern Ewe word epode puts it) he gives an address to, 
his ancestors, as he would do to the elders sitting in conclave : 
but he never uses in this context the words for ‘ prayer' 
and ‘ worship ’ which are strictly reserved for his religious 
dealings with the Absolute Power and the divinities. The 
Latin word pittas probably best describes the attitude of 
Africans to their dead ancestors, as to their living elders. 1 

I think Mr Driberg goes too far in the distinction which he 
draws between the terms used for ' prayer ’ and ‘ worship '; but 
there is a difference in the tone of prayers addressed to ancestors 
and the Supreme Being : I cannot recall instances of ' scolding, 
prayers ’ addressed to God, unless the adjective can be applied 
to a lament recounted by Miss Guillebaud (see p. 198). 

We may accept the caveat entered by T. Cullen Young and 
J. H. Driberg ; but only on a narrow definition of religion can 
the ancestral cult be dismissed as' purely secular If the essence 
of religion is a sense of dependence upon supersensible powers 
who are able and willing to help, then we are in the presence of 
religion when Africans commune with their kinsmen in the 
unseen world, who have enhanced powers associated with their 
new status and particularly as mediators between man and God. 
Granted that many Africans perform their ritual, as at a funeral 
or first-fruits festival, without reflexion on what they are doing 
and merely because others are doing it—that is to say, it is a 
purely automatic response to a given situation—yet there is 
always a philosophy behind the acts, a belief in the presence and 
activity of personal powers in whom they put their trust. A 
pagan African might, in short, utter Dr Johnson’s famous prayer 
without its ‘ if ’, but with the substitution of ‘ fathers' for ‘ wife ’.* 

1 J. H. Driberg. op. cit. 

* * Ob. Lord. Governor of Heaven and earth, in whose hands are embodied 
and departed spirits, if Thou hast ordained the souls of the dead to minister to 
the living, and appointed my departed wife to have care of me. grant that I may 
enjoy the good effects of her attention and ministration, whether exercised by 
appearance, impulses, dreams or in any other manner agreeable to Thy government.' 
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To many people this ancestral cult appears to be gross supersti¬ 
tion. That imperfect men should be elevated to a position only 
inferior to that of the Supreme Being, that (in some cases) a man 
should actually, for all practical purposes, take the place of God 
in the minds of his descendants, what is this but idolatry, a dis- 
enthronement of the Almighty ? Yet we must recognize that the 
cult answers to what lies deep in human nature—the desire for 
survival, the refusal to acknowledge that death ends all. And in 
this divinization of human beings there is an adumbration of the 
Christian doctrine of the affinity of God and man—that men are 
partakers of the divine nature. Writers so diverse as Baron von 
Hugel and Dr Seth Pringle-Pattison would agree that, in the 
words of the latter, mankind has no ‘ entitative independence of 
God’. 1 God, says the former, is ‘other than man. Other, because 
He, God, is a Reality, an Identity, a Consciousness, distinct from 
the reality, identity, consciousness of any of His creatures or of 
the sum-total of them.’ But God is not all unlike man. ‘ For 
how, if God were all unlike him, could man apprehend God, and 
love God, and try "to be perfect even as our heavenly Father is 
perfect ” ? ’ ‘ Man,’ says St Chrysostom, ‘ is the true Shekinah ’ 
—the visible presence, that is to say, of the divine. Humanity 
is the organ and expression of the divine. This surely is the truth 
in the doctrine of the Incarnation, central to the Christian faith. 
* " God manifest in the flesh ” is a more profound philosophical 
truth than the loftiest flight of speculation that outsoars all 
predicates and, for the greater glory of God, declares Him 
unknowable.’ 2 

If I interpret African thought aright—a very difficult thing 
to do—this twofold truth is latent in it. At times the impression 
is gained that God appears to the African as the complete Other, 
the absolute sovereign, external to his own creation, so far remote 
in his solitary glory as to be unapproachable save through inter¬ 
mediaries ; but at other times he is thought to be immanent in 
man. His immanence is expressed symbolically in stories such 
as those of the Balozi about how Nyambe, while he still was 

1 Friedrich von Hugel, Essays and Addresses on the Philosophy of Religion , 
second series, p. 222 (Dent, 1926). A. Seth Pringle-Pattison, The Idea of God , 
p. 157 (Clarendon Press, 1920). 

1 A. S. Pringle-Pattison, op. cit., p. 157. 
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living among men on earth, married several wives and by them 
begat children who became the nations which differ in appearance, 
language and custom. It is their belief that the pure Balozi 
descend from one wife and all the royal family from another. 1 
In his book The Akan Doctrine of God, Dr Danquah, I fear, plunges 
into much groundless speculation in his endeavour to express the 
philosophy of his fellow-countrymen in terms of European 
thought, but I believe he is interpreting aright not only their 
conceptions but those of many other Africans when he says : 

Akan knowledge of God [Nyame] teaches that He is the 
Great Ancestor. He is a true high God and manlike ancestor 
of the first man. As such ancestor He deserves to be wor¬ 
shipped, and is worshipped in the visible ancestral head, the 
good chief of the community. ... All ancestors who are 
honoured as such are in the Mne of the Great Ancestor. . . . 
Life, human life, is one continuous blood, from the originating 
blood of the Great Source of that blood. 2 

In our search for the African idea of God we may proceed, 
as does Cullen Young, by way of elimination. 

The African’s fundamental needs are not merely physical. 
His body craves for food, for sexual satisfaction; but he also 
has what Dr Linton calls' psychic needs *. 3 He wants an emotional 
response from his fellows. He wants to feel safe in this uncertain 
and hostile world. His desire is to be invulnerable. He lives in 
an organized community—a society which is a significant unit 
in the struggle for survival. He cannot outlive the hazards of 
infancy or satisfy the needs of maturity without collaboration 
with others, the visible and invisible members of his group. 
Society can survive only as individuals reproduce themselves in 
new members who shall carry on its traditions—that culture 
which is its way of life. To meet all these clamant needs, physical 
and psychical, he seeks power. 

This craving for power [as Dr Westermann says] is the 
driving force in the life of African religion. It has its origin, 

1 Compare this with Luke iii. 38 : ' . . . the son of Seth, the son of Adam, 
the son of God/ 

* J. B. Danquah, op. cit., p. 27. 

• Ralph Linton, The Cultural Background of Personality , p. 4 (Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1947). 
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not in logical reflexion, but in a feeling of incapacity and 
in an obstinate desire to overcome it; it is a search for 
help and comfort, a means of maintaining and strengthening 
life in the midst of a thousand dangers, and a way of conquer¬ 
ing the fear which shoots its arrows from every hidden 
ambush. Man is weak, and what he needs is increased 
strength... . The absorbing question for him is how to acquire 
some of this power so that it may serve for his own salvation 
or that of the group for which he is responsible. 1 

Many of his individual needs are, the African believes, to 
some degree satisfied by his dynamism and spiritism. Amulets 
and talismans, vehicles of metaphysical energy, provide protection 
and good fortune in many directions and produce confidence in 
times of crisis. His confidence can never, however, be complete, 
for he never knows whether some malicious person will not get 
possession of more potent * medicines ’ than his. When he joins 
in communal activities—such as hunting, fighting, iron-smelting 
—dynamism plays, he believes, an indispensable role in securing 
skill, courage and a happy issue. There is individual as well as 
communal approach to the revered ancestors, particularly to 
those of two previous generations and the more remote progenitor, 
and this communion lends sanctity to tribal custom, and is at 
once an assertion and a stimulant of that unity in which there is 
strength. The acid test of religion, says Robert H. Lowie, ' is 
man’s behaviour in a crisis. What he does when stirred to the 
depths of his being, when he is racked with pain, when his 
crops fail . . . that constitutes his religion.’ 2 In face of such 
contingencies, the African finds help in his faith in the hidden 
forces and in personal ancestral spirits. 

But alike in the experience of individuals and of society, 
Africans sooner or later reach the frontier line beyond which 
neither dynamism nor spiritism can satisfy their needs: they do 
not meet all the facts, nor adequately solve the problems of life. 

That is where God comes in. He is the ultimate Controller 
of natural forces and of human destiny. ‘ The destiny Onyame 
has assigned to you cannot be avoided,’ say the Akan. ' God 

1 D. Westermann, Africa and Christianity, p. 84 (O.U.P., 1937). 

1 R. H. Lowie. An Introduction to Cultural Anthropology, p. 304 (London: 
Harrap, 1934 > New York : Rinehart and Company, Inc.). 
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has snapped of! his pumpkin ’ is the Ila homely way of describing 
death. He reigns in the cosmical sphere. Europeans commonly 
speak of certain functionaries as ‘ rain-makers ’; and these play 
their part in the ritual, but not the most famous of them would 
claim to make rain : it is God who sends or withholds this most 
essential element. A childless woman will try the doctor's 
‘ medicines '; if they fail she will pray for offspring to her family 
divinities ; and if they fail she will ask God to give her the desire 
of her heart. In short, God is the last resort when all other 
helpers fail. 


v 

How came Africans, like other peoples of simple culture, to 
conceive the idea of God ? 

Some would see it as springing from a natural curiosity as to 
the origin of things. That Africans are inquisitive is shown by 
their numerous aetiological myths which give answers to the 
questions that children and grown-ups ask. They know that 
things in common use do not spring into being spontaneously. 
A woman takes a lump of clay and moulds it into a pot. It is 
a natural and logical conclusion that trees, mountains, sun and 
moon and stars also had their’maker. The commonest praise- 
names of the Supreme Being are such as the Moulder, the Maker, 
the Constructor. 

There lingers in my memory the saying of an old pagan 
African. He sat in my hut, upon the floor of which was spread a 
beautiful leopard skin. He traced its markings with his finger 
and remarked on its colourings in a way that would surprise 
anyone who imagines that ‘ savages ’ have no appreciation of 
beauty. Then, after a long silent contemplation, he burst forth : 

* Who could make such a thing but Leza ! ’ And, throwing out 
his arms as if to embrace the universe, he added : ‘ And all that 
—everything! ’ Not all Africans think that the Supreme Being 
created all things; some of them assign creation to an inferior 
deity, a demiurgus. But Somebody made the world. That is 
the logical conclusion reached by people who have been dubbed 

* prelogical ’. 

This intellectual argument is accompanied by, or induced by. 
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an emotional apprehension. ‘ It is wonder that prompts the mind 
to examine its environment- -and at first the elementary wonder 
how to make the best of it; but the inquiry ends in the wonder 
of awe, before that which, the more it is understood, by so much 
the more transcends our understanding.’ So writes Archbishop 
William Temple, and he quotes S. T. Coleridge : ‘ In wonder, 
says Aristotle, does philosophy begin; and in astoundment, 
says Plato, does all philosophy finish.’ 1 Africans share in that 
wonder, inarticulate as they may be ; and they would agree with 
the Epicurean, Quintus Lucilius Balbus, who said that the exist¬ 
ence of the gods seemed not to need discussion, ‘ for what can 
be clearer and more obvious, when we have lifted our eyes to 
the sky, and have gazed upon the heavenly bodies, than that there 
exists some divine power of exalted intelligence by which these 
are ruled '. 2 

Sir James Frazer opens his Gifford Lectures on ‘ The Worship 
of Nature ’ with these words : 

The mind of man refuses to acquiesce in the phenomena 
of sense. By an instinctive, an irresistible impulse it is 
driven to seek for something beyond, something which it 
assumes to be more real and abiding than the shifting 
phantasmagoria of this sensible world. This search and this 
assumption are not peculiar to philosophers; they are 
shared in varying degrees by every man and woman bom 
into the world. 3 

Whence comes that ' irresistible impulse ’ ? Are there influ¬ 
ences coming from without that set up that impulse and lead 
to the formation of religious ideas ? Are men in touch with 
ultimate reality, or are the ideas mere projections of their wishful 
thinking ? I personally believe that they are the response of 
what in man is likest God to the initiative of the One who wills 
to make Himself known to all men. 

I take this to be the meaning of St Paul’s declaration to the 
pagan Lycaonians: ‘ God who made the heaven, the earth, the 
sea, and all that in them is . . . did not leave himself without a 

1 W. Temple, op. cit., p. 156. 

# Marci Tullii Ciceronis, De Natura Deorum, ed. F. Brooks, p. 76 (Methuen, 
1896). 

* Sir J. G. Frazer, The Worship of Nature, vol. i. p. i (Macmillan, 1926). 
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witness, giving you rain from heaven and fruitful seasons, giving 
you food and joy to your heart's content.' 1 And again St Paul 
wrote to the Romans in regard to the pagan nations: ' For 
whatever is to be known [is knowable] of God is plain to them; 
God himself has made it plain—for ever since the world was 
created, his invisible nature, his everlasting power and divine 
being, have been quite perceptible in what he has made.' 2 

The Apostle of the Gentiles is explicit in his conviction that 
so much of God as is knowable through Nature, God has made, 
and is making, perceptible. He speaks also of * the Law written 
on the hearts' of men, by the right reading of which they may 
know something of His will. He is not referring to something 
that was done once for all at some far-distant date in the past: 
the self-revelation of God is present and continuous. 

It seems passing strange that in face of this positive assertion 
(which by no means stands alone in Scripture) a school of Christian 
theologians should deny a general revelation and say that it is 
only in the Word and not in Nature or History that God makes 
Himself known, or that if Scripture teaches otherwise it is only 
a ' side-line'. That the full and complete revelation can only 
come through the personality of Jesus Christ—that 1 God has 
been unfolded by the divine One, the only Son, who lies upon the 
Father's breast'—this all Christians believe ; but this is not to 
deny that God has set His splendour high in heaven and that, 
through Nature, finite man can in some measure reach Nature's 
God. 

Against Karl Barth and his school, Emil Brunner rightly 
maintains that a general revelation is an integral part of Christian 
doctrine, that this does not compete with the historical revelation 
but is its presupposition ; in teaching it ‘ we remain within the 
general ecclesiastical and theological tradition '. 

Apart from real revelation [he continues] the phenomenon 
of religion cannot be understood. Even the most primitive 
polytheistic or pre-polytheistic idolatrous religion is un¬ 
intelligible without the presupposition of the universal 
revelation of God which has been given to all men through 
the Creation. Therefore the Apostle,, when he explains the 

’Acts xiv. 15-17 (Moffatt). 1 Epistle to the Romans i. 19-20. (Mofiatt). 
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nature of the pagan religion, speaks, first of all, of this 
universal self-manifestation of God to all men without ex¬ 
ception through the works of creation and through the 
writing of the law upon their hearts. 1 

It is the general testimony of pioneer missionaries that they 
have discovered some belief in the existence of God among the 
Africans. Since one cannot know that anything is without 
having some knowledge of what it is, Africans have some idea of 
God's attributes. He is to theta primarily Power—the Power 
working in things, above and below. Not all are sure that He is 
a personal being. Not all are sure that He is beneficent. The 
Lycaonians probably accepted St Paul's proposition that God 
gave them rain from heaven and fruitful seasons. With that 
statement Africans would also agree, and so far they believe that 
God is good, and name Him the Giver, the Compassionate. 
Indeed, of some Africans it is reported that to their minds God 
is so good that there is no need to ask Him for gifts. But the voice 
of Nature is equivocal, uncertain in meaning. Yes, God is Chaba, 
‘ the Great Allotter', who bestows blessing upon us, say the 
Ila ; but He is also Ipaukubozha, ‘ He who gives and rots '. The 
riddle of this painful earth afflicts and perplexes Africans as it 
does ourselves. This gives them pause when they would think 
of God as only good. In their myths they try to exonerate God 
from the responsibility of causing death to come among men 
who were intended to be immortal; they ascribe much sickness, 
misery and death to the malice of evil spirits and of men ; some, 
as do the Hottentots and Bushmen, assign all evil to the agency 
of a great Bad Spirit. But the doubt remains—the doubt that 
Dante puts in the mouth of Francesca of Rimini: Se fosse amico 
il re dell'universo: 1 If the king of the universe were a friend . . .' 

One of the most poignant of stories was related to me spontane¬ 
ously by an old pagan. He told of a very old woman who, bereft 
of all her kinsfolk and doomed to live out a few years in solitude, 
determined to go in search of God and demand the reason why 
He had afflicted her in this manner. Her attempts to build a 

1 Emil Brunner, Revelation and Reason, pp. 59, 262 (S.C.M. Press, 1947). He 
points out that Karl Barth is inconsistent, now admitting and now denying a 
universal revelation. 
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tower to reach the heavens all failed. She set out for the far-off 
horizon and as she passed through country after country people 
asked where she was going. ‘ I am in search of God,’ she replied. 
And when they asked why, she told the tale of her afflictions 
and they replied : ' In what do you differ from others ? Shika- 
kunamo, the Besetting One, sits on the back of every one of us, 
and we cannot shake him off.’ She never found God ; and (said 
the narrator sorrowfully) since her day no man has ever got an 
answer to her question—Why ? 

When the Christian missionary comes with the Good News 
of God revealed in Jesus Christ as a loving Father—whatever 
else in his teaching they find it hard to accept, this at least they 
readily take to their hearts. 


VI 

With few exceptions, Christian missionaries in their teaching 
and translations of Scripture have adopted African names of 
God. This procedure has been criticized on the ground that 
pagan terms can never express Christian truth. 

There is pragmatic sanction for what they do. The Hebrew 
elohim was a class-name covering many supernatural beings— 
the gods or goddesses of the nations, angels, shades of the departed 
like that of Samuel—and also human representatives of the divine, 
such as rulers and judges: for the Prophets elohim became the 
One and Only God, the deity of a monotheistic faith. When the 
Hebrew Scriptures were translated into Greek, elohim was 
rendered theos and the sacred personal name Yahwe by kurios, 
‘ Lord'. Greek-speaking Christians, as well as Jews of the 
Diaspora, accepted these as equivalents. St Paul, preaching to 
rustic Lycaonians and to highly educated Athenians, spoke of 
theos. What the Lycaonians meant by the term I do not know, 
but they could not have meant all that St Paul meant. No doubt 
some of the philosophers who listened to him on Mars’ Hill had the 
Platonic idea of theos as the Author of all good who ordered the 
world by His will; but even to Plato the term denoted less than 
to the Apostle. Christians so lived down the heathen ideas at 
first connected with it, and so breathed into it a Christian mean- 
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ing, that they made it possible for the word to express the 
highest sense of God. 

Teutonic peoples had their own god-names—Wodan, god of 
the dead, Donar, god of thunder and the sky, Tyr, god of war. 
The Christian missionaries took over, not these personal names, 
but the class-word god, which denoted (according to the Oxford 
Dictionary) a superhuman person who was worshipped as having 
power over nature and the fortunes of mankind ; and also an 
image or other object which was worshipped. Whatever it meant 
to our Teutonic forefathers it did not mean what it means to us 
today : Christianity took it and filled it with a new content. 

Christian missionaries in Africa differ from their predecessors 
in Europe for they have generally adopted not class-names like 
theos and god but personal names like Nyame, Leza, Nyambe. 1 
But the principle is the same—that of meeting pagans on their 
own ground, adopting for Christian use terms which fall short of 
Christian significance, but which by preaching and teaching may 
be given a new and fuller meaning. 

1 There are some exceptions to this rule, as when some form of muzimu (which 
means ‘ spiritand specifically disembodied human spirit) has been adopted 
for ‘ God *. 

It may be noted that the use of personal names causes some difficulty in 
translating such phrases as ‘ there be gods many It would be doing violence 
to the language to make a plural of such a name as Leza or Nyambe ; for they 
cannot have a plural; there is but one Leza, one Nyambe. 
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THE IDEA OF GOD IN NORTHERN 
NY AS ALAND 

T. Cullen Young 

I. THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE 

The area here covered is the whole stretch of Nyasaland lying 
west of Lake Nyasa, plus (though unmentioned in my title) 
much of Northern Rhodesia continuous with Nyasaland, and 
plus also—because of tribal identity or close kinship—much of* 
Nyasaland itself to the south, and of Portuguese East Africa to 
the farther south and south-east. 

In Northern Nyasaland west of the Lake there are today 
six main tribal groups. In order of probable antiquity upon 
this ground they are the Tumbuka, the Chewa, the Tonga, 
the Nkamanga, the Ngonde and the Ngoni. Of these, all but 
the Ngonde will be drawn upon in evidence here. I exclude the 
Ngonde, since, in the first place, I have never been among them 
in long intimacy and, in the second place, they link with the 
Nyakyusa, of Tanganyika Territory, who have in recent years 
been studied by the late Godfrey Wilson and his wife. 

At the farthest point in history which our eye today can 
reach stand the Tumbuka (in early records Tomboka) and the 
Chewa; people then controlled and socially shaped by their 
acceptance of the mother as dominant and not the father. Both 
are referred to in early Portuguese records. Both occupy the 
same ground as they did when Livingstone arrived, the Tumbuka 
to north and north-west, the Chewa to the south, south-east 
and south-west. Into the land there arrived, first, a new people 
now known as Nkamanga, intruding upon the Tumbuka in the 
north from an original westward direction, and, fifty years later 

(mid-nineteenth century), the South African Ngoni, invading the 
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Chewa from a southerly direction and later extending north to 
dominate both Tumbuka and Nkamanga. How far the fact that 
both these intruders represented new and advanced social 
organisms is important for our study would depend upon the 
extent to which we accept suggestions that diversity in theology 
may follow upon diversity in social structure. 

While Tumbuka and Chewa were (and, as regards the latter, 
still are) matrilineal in structure, the Nkamanga represented a 
middle position between mother- and father-right, while the 
Ngoni represented the full male dominance. The latter were the 
northernmost wave of Zulu-Xhosa (Nguni) upheaval following 
upon the era of Chaka in South Africa in the i 82 o’s. But by the 
time they reached Nyasaland in the 1840*5 they were a mixed 
mass, inclusive of Nguni, Swazi, Thonga, 1 Karanga, Senga 
elements. In our present study it will be hard indeed to advance 
any evidence at all as to original ideas regarding God which can 
be confidently attributed to the Nyasaland ‘ Ngoni \ It will, 
however, be possible to discuss at the proper place the influence 
of male ascendancy, martial prowess and developed kingship 
conditions upon the nomenclature employed in referring to 
God. 

I have said that the geographical scope of my study extends 
beyond the area of my title. The Nyasaland-Rhodesian border 
is a purely arbitrary watershed line separating, administratively, 
people of one stock. The same is true of the Nyasaland- 
Portuguese East Africa border. Chewa in Northern Nyasaland, 
Nsenga, Undi in Rhodesia, Mbo and Makua in Portuguese East 
Africa, with Nyanja and Mang’anja in Southern Nyasaland, 
are for our purpose practically one people, and, were it not for 
some doubt as to degree of kinship in the matter of the Rhodesian 
Nsenga, I could have dispensed with the qualifying epithet 
' practically \ All, with the possible exception of the Nsenga, 
were at one time, we believe, sharers of a common name, Maravi. 
Extension from an earlier centre, and that fact alone, brought, in 
time, into existence the variant names which we use today. Thus 
what I write here as for Northern Nyasaland will, if the evidence 

1 That is, the amaThonga of southern Portuguese East Africa and not to be 
confused with the lake-shore aTonga of Northern Nyasaland. 
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which I propose to offer is really valid, be applicable to a territory 
far wider than my title implies. 

Contact with outside influences has been considerably less 
among large sections of Chewa and Tumbuka in the northern 
territory and along the Rhodesian border, than among the central 
mass of Ngoni or the lakeshore Tonga. While great masses of the 
last two generations of able-bodied men of all sections have seen 
the world of Johannesburg, Bulawayo, Capetown, Blantyre and 
Tete, there have remained at home very many of the older folk 
in villages far from contacts. It is there that my evidence has 
been gathered. 


II. THE CULT OF ANCESTORS 

No approach to any appreciation of indigenous ideas regarding 
God can take any path but that through the thought-area 
occupied by the ancestors. Once this is recognized, the need to 
lay aside every presupposition of our non-African philosophy 
and theology is obvious. To us the idea of ancestral priority has 
just no meaning, but to these older African men and women in 
the back-land villages, life from day to day and, we might 
legitimately say, from moment to moment, has no meaning at 
all apart from ancestral presence and ancestral power. The 
non-African in contact with African homely things and the ideas 
behind these things, brings literally nothing with him capable 
of comprehension and appreciation (or the reverse) in face of the 
fact of ancestral presence and power. The non-African intruder 
within this strange thought-world is not culpably guilty, however, 
of error when he concludes that the idea of God seems absent. 
He is, for the time being, moving within a sphere where reference 
to God is simply not required. He will find it not easy to discover 
any point or moment in African communal living at which the 
belief in the continuing presence and active power of those whom 
we describe as ' dead ’ is not sufficient in itself for confidence and 
trust. Once this is realized clearly and the mind is acclima¬ 
tized to the strange conditions of this new country through 
which it has to travel, it is seen that the explorer’s objective has 
been defined. He has to discover in the first place what are the 
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actual frontier lines of the area within which the spirits of the 
ancestors are dominant, and only then will he be free to map 
out such area as may remain, where something other than 
ancestral presence and power seems to operate and where im¬ 
mediate direct reference to Power beyond the ancestors has to 
be looked for. It is obviously in this latter area that the idea of 
God will be found. 

At this point it will be well, therefore, to pause for a moment 
before the word ' spirits ' which has just crept in. It is a word, 
inevitably introduced from a quite non-African vocabulary, 
which has wrought great damage. It is responsible for the 
description of African belief (and not African alone !) as 4 ancestor- 
worship '; a highly misleading term. Carrying, with us, a refer¬ 
ence to existence of a different kind from that of man on earth, it 
immediately parts company with the African view. Linking up, 
with us—whether Christian, Muslim or Buddhist—to an accom¬ 
panying conception of Deity, it immediately attaches to the 
African practice a whole body of reverential and ‘ religious ' 
association which, in actual fact, has no existence whatever in 
the African ancestral relationship. The African community is a 
single, continuing unit, conscious of no distinction, in quality , 
between its members still here on earth and its members now 
there , wherever it may be that the ancestors are living. Perhaps, 
since I have to guard against the slightest looseness of phrase, I 
should say ‘ no radical distinction of quality ', since some element 
of enhanced power is attributed to the ancestors. 

With that emendation, my statement stands and I draw 
attention at this point to a confirmatory line of evidence provided 
by the person and function of what we call the * medicine-man ', 
the liaison officer in this sphere of ancestral dominance (side by 
side with his chief or community leader), touching, as it were, 
with one shoulder the section of the community here and with 
the other shoulder the section of his community no longer here. 
It is the fact that, through chief and medicine-man, there is a 
continuing flow of influence across the line (if it can be called a 
line) that separates the one section from the other, which confirms 
the truth that between ' those there ’ and ‘ those here ' no radical, 
qualitative change has come about through 1 death 
4 
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But with the appearance here of the word * spirit ’ something 
has also been introduced which is other than this. If, to a belief 
in the existence and enhanced potency of ' spirits ’ once them¬ 
selves men and women there is now given the name Spiritism 
(though one may wince at the growth of specialist terminologies), 
we have to note also the recognition, under the name Dynamism, 
of African beliefs in other powers; belief issuing in spells and 
charms, curses and tabus. No student of the early Christian 
centuries in the Near East, entangled in all the webs of cosmic 
conjecture that we know as Gnosticism, can be more conscious of 
bafflement than will be the student groping in the labyrinth of 
African animism. It is, I think, at this point that strongest 
doubt assails one in trying to travel rightly the course set by 
the title chosen for this book. We will find ourselves, I believe, 
emerging satisfactorily from the area of clear ancestral dominance 
and commencing our search in the farther area where the Power 
is some other. But before we have gone far, we will suddenly 
find ourselves in the presence of a human group directly addressing 
itself to a Power that is not the ancestors and at the same time 
utilizing, through charm or spell or the observance of tabu, some 
concurrent agency which appears to present to us once more 
either the medicine-man, admittedly linked—at least in one of 
his functions—with the ancestral group, or else some other man 
or woman obviously functioning in some sort of individual 
capacity. No sort of recognizable logic runs through this 
labyrinth. The illustration that comes most readily to the 
mind is that of the rain-maker. The worshipful approach in 
appeal for rain seems to be directed beyond and behind the 
ancestors, as in a matter outside their powers. Yet the actual 
ritual of approach and petition may be accompanied by spell or 
charm, giving an appearance of power to a living human agent. 

A labyrinth indeed ; in which we grope. 

I am forced to the conclusion that our path towards apprecia¬ 
tion of an African idea of God, so far as my own area is concerned, 
must lie apart from the scrub and undergrowth of charm, spell 
and tabu. If we once wander there, it will be impossible to get 
cleanly out into the area where a Power operates which is not 
ourselves nor yet our ancestors, and operates directly. It seems 
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to me that our course is set and conditioned by our title. We 
are not required to search for Deity in the jungle of necromancy, 
the area of charm and spell in which the sorcerer moves, enemy 
of all that the African community holds ‘ sacred \ 1 But where, 
in, or around, the sphere of ancestral influence, we do meet 
charm, spell and tabu , we will see it all in its essentially non- 
Deistic setting and leave the ground clear for the farther sphere, 
the area of our proper search. For there is an area in which a 
Power operates, inscrutable yet undenied. 

May I just take two examples of charm or spell and two of 
tabu , before entering with certainty the clear sphere of ancestral 
influence ? I do this to illustrate something of the difficulty. 
Take in the first case the traveller (whether spiritist or dynamist 
we just do not know) who sees the afternoon drawing to a close 
with his journey not yet done. He looks, as he walks, for a bright 
pebble by his track and when he finds it he places it in any tree- 
fork within his reach. And he does this ‘ so that the sun may 
not go down ' till he comes to his objective. Ask him, as I have 
asked very many, whether it is to ancestors or to God (using his 
own word for the Power), to pebble or to tree, that he looks for 
aid, and you find there is no defined idea behind the action at 
all; except that he will spurn the thought of pebble or tree. His 
answer will be : * It is our custom/ 

Take now another traveller. He comes to a place where the 
path divides. In the angle there is a heap, part pebble, part 
twigs and leaves and soil. As he passes, if unladen, he stoops to 
add a pebble to the heap. If laden, then a sideways scuffle of 
the foot, that projects something on the lower edge of the pile, 
is sufficient. He has done what it behoves him to do. In the 
nearby village there is obviously a childless man; mature, 
married, yet with no offspring. The central Bantu tragedy ! 
The traveller has done—what ? Ask him and his answer will be : 
‘ It is our custom/ Press him, or take the query to some other 
who knows you well and will speak openly, and you will get one 
of two answers. Either * The custom is followed in order that 

1 cf. Christina Hole, Witchcraft in England (Batsford, 1045) : ‘ Sir James 
Frazer has pointed out that magic is probably older than religion since, at least 
in its earliest form, it sought to work without the intervention of gods or spirits.' 
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the evil thing may be removedor * In order that similar evil 
may not befall the community to which the traveller belongs 
I have myself had both the answers, not once nor twice, but often. 
And here again note that your informant will never clearly 
indicate the Power whose aid is invoked—ancestral or divine. 

Note also, and this I regard as important, that these examples 
—such as are to be found in scores of books on Africa, and 
are only used here to show something of the wide Bantu area 
having common practices—are examples of individual ‘ man-in- 
the-street ’ spell-working. They do not require the community 
' safety-doctor ’ for efficiency—using here, and from now on, the 
correct term for what we call the ‘ medicine-man This is a 
distinguishing mark which we will carry with us now—after our 
glance at tabu —as we go on into the ancestral sphere, where we 
shall see that efficiency rests not with the individual alone, but 
only in collaboration with and under the direction of the safety- ‘ 
doctor. 

For illustrations of simple tabu take first the husband setting 
out upon some task or journey. Will he tell his wife where he is 
going ? Nowadays he may; in earlier days, never. To mention 
his intended objective would endanger the whole enterprise. 

‘ It is our custom ’, and it is so because the human individual 
moves among forces guessed but not defined. Possibly to say 
even that is to say too much. The ' guessing ’ was done so long 
ago that your present-day traveller or husband is as far removed 
from any actual belief as he puts the stone in the tree-fork, 
scuffles some loose soil upon the ‘ sterility-heap ’, or maintains 
silence as to his objective, as is the man or woman in another 
land who throws a pinch of salt over a shoulder or holds the fingers 
crossed beneath the table. Do you claim for this last some ‘ idea 
of God' ? 

The same applies to the village tabu among the women and 
young- folk when the lads and men and dogs are out on a hunt. 
No loud talk or quarrelling. The first will mean that the game 
will be scared, the second that disputes will arise in the forest as 
to whose arrow or whose dog was responsible for some kill. 

' Sympathetic magic ? ’ If you please. But no clue as to any 
idea of God. Or, indeed, to any theory of ancestors. 
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The case is, however, wholly different when we leave the 
scrub and tangle of sub-gnostic gnosticism and emerge into the 
clearer ground where the human community, firm in a communal 
faith, is meeting life's calls upon it and facing the problems which 
life in community presents to it. 

We shall study four different situations. First: what happens 
before the actual living-site of the community can be chosen. 
Second : what happens when abnormal danger or difficulty is 
met by the community. Third : what happens when a message 
from Beyond (i.e. in dream) reaches the community. Fourth: 
what happens when a member of the community passes on 
(i.e. at the grave). Is there at any point an idea of God ? 

The ancient practices attending choice of a site were these. 
First of all, simple human judgment : quality of soil for crops, 
availability of water and hut-making material, pasturage for 
goats, proximity to the graves. Let it be noted in passing that 
cattle and sheep were not in the picture. Among the old Tumbuka 
and Chewa the goat was the standard of value and—with the 
iron hoe—the official material for marriage-exchange and law- 
court settlements. We are dealing here with genuine ancientry, 
in pre-intrusion times. Our first note, therefore, is that prior to 
any appeal to ‘ higher power' the community used its own 
judgment : headman and elders studied natural conditions. 
Once an agreement was reached, the safety-doctor took over 
and, in community conclave, reminded all people present of the 
ritual about to be undertaken and of the obligations resting on 
all for due observance; what was required of the women in the 
matter of preparing the essential materials; what was required 
of the men in the matter of sexual abstinence ; what was required 
of both sexes in the way of dignity and decorum. The day of 
approach to the ancestors for their consent to, or refusal of, the 
suggested site was then announced. 

On the appointed day, at early dawn, the chief women of the 
community took two baskets of flour that had been prepared, and 
followed headman, safety-doctor and elders to the site. Here the 
flour was poured out in two heaps, not far apart. Standing at the 
first, the safety-doctor said : 

' If a village will stand at this place then may this flour stand 
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unscattered ! * And at the second heap : ‘ If danger of any sort 
threatens at this site, then may this flour be scattered ! * All 
then, in silence, returned home and a further night under ritual 
or tabu obligation was passed. Next dawn, the heaps—the first 
‘ of peace ' and the second 1 of assurance ’—were visited and the 
ancestors' reply was read. If the flour of peace was scattered 
or that of assurance disturbed then the reply was unfavourable 
and a new site had to be looked for. It will not pass unobserved 
that there is here a very striking parallel to the ‘ fleece-omen ' of 
Gideon in the Old Testament; one night the fleece dew-soaked 
and the next night dry. But here we find no reference to, or idea 
of, God. Only a presentation of the flour, an article of human 
food, to be dealt with by those appealed to. 

Take now a case where abnormal difficulty or danger threatens 
the community. I give a case of which I had direct report—a 
wholesale attack upon a community by what we call influenza. 
Here again, in consultation with his safety-doctor, the headman 
appointed a day and, at dawn, with the few who could find strength 
to gather round him, he summoned the ancestors publicly to their 
aid : standing leaning on his staff—he was a very old man—he 
drank from a small calabash of fermented gruel and spurted a 
little upon the ground to right and to left. Then he said : 

* Let the great ones gather ! 

What have we done to suffer so ? 

We do not say, Let so-and-so come, we say, all I 

Here your children are in distress. 

There is not one able to give a drink of water to another. 

Wherein have we erred ? 

Here is food ; we give to you. 

Aid us, your children.’ 

All then retired and, as the epidemic began to abate shortly 
after, the ancient appeal to ancestral interest was held to have 
been effective. It was an appeal to the whole ancestral section 
of the community; and we note again the appearance of an 
article of human food and a ritual of sharing the food (in the form 
of beer) with the ancestors. 

My third episode in the life of the community is where a 
message comes in dream. Here I can describe a case of which 
I was able to have personal observation. The dreamer was an 
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old woman and when another occupant of the hut was wakened 
by the whimperings of her companion (imitated to me, and closely 
resembling the whimperings of a dog in sleep) she awoke the 
dreamer with the customary phrase, ' Tell it out \ * They say 

we are not living rightly/ the old woman replied. ‘ We are not 
living rightly. They will punish if we do not change/ Hearing 
this, the other, a younger woman, opened the hut door and called. 
To the first man who came she said : ' Go to the headman and 
carry the message/ then repeated what the old woman had said. 
This was done, and at dawn all were summoned to meet around 
their head. At his side was the safety-doctor, and the traditional 
practice in presence of a dream message was narrated. All must 
examine their habit of life, such-and-such practices must be 
abandoned, a white cock without spot or blemish must be procured. 
This would be taken up the mountain under which the village lay 
and there presented to the ancestors, as a sign that community 
would not be broken and that habit of life would be cleansed. 

Once again a symbol of communal unity around an emblem 
of human food ; food such as the ancestors had been used to 
before they passed on and which, it is assumed, they still use in 
community where they are. 

Finally we come to the grave-side. The body is still within 
the hut. Headman, safety-doctor and the married men are 
seated near the community burial grove. Digging of the new 
grave only awaits the ancestors* presence. A dish of stiff maize 
porridge is brought and while each man moulds with his fingers a 
ball of it for himself, the leader moulds one other ball and tosses 
it (the word used would match our action of ‘ lobbing * a ball; 
not a hurried throw, but a slow and quiet action) in the general 
direction of the older graves. Once again the other section of 
the community is symbolic sharer in a common meal. 

It is this that we have labelled ancestor-worship : actually, a 
relationship of continuing association around interests continually 
shared. 

We have surely had a glimpse into the central things of an 
African community’s life and we have found there no idea of 
God. We have moved in an area where it has been unnecessary 
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to appeal to Power beyond that of the ancestors, since in all this 
area we have been in territory which is still as much theirs as it 
was when they ' lived ’ in it. Now that we are through that 
area, our real search begins. At what moments, or in what 
situations, does the African mind by-pass the ancestors and go 
beyond ? That there probably are such moments and such 
situations we have every right to suppose, since in every dialect 
in our area a god is referred to through a name. ‘ Then,’ someone 
says, ' God is spoken of ; His name is mentioned; an idea of 
God does exist in Northern Nyasaland! ’ Yes, and we can go 
now into the area where instinctive reference to Him is made. 
We have seen something of the area of what we earlier styled 
ancestral priority. We can map it, if roughly, as the area of 
customary communal interest in which everything normally of 
concern to the community section here must be of concern to the 
other section there. Throughout this whole area guidance is 
expected from the latter by the former, and the operative word 
relating to the matters of common concern is ‘ normally ’; 
everything concerning sustenance, safety and health. 

III. WHERE GOD COMES IN 

I am writing out of an experience of twenty-seven years 
among the peoples of Northern Nyasaland. Of these years, 
some eighteen or twenty were spent in ‘ out-district ’ work, that 
is to say, among the village population in areas where rather more 
than half the year on an average was spent on tour, living in a 
tent among the villagers themselves or in continual contact, along 
the path, with the seasonal life of the people. In all these years I 
have notes of only four situations in which direct, spontaneous 
reference to God was made in circumstances which gave a 
feeling of certainty that I was in the presence of genuine, un¬ 
influenced, primitive belief. Of two of these instances I met 
examples not once but frequently. The third is a case of a 
proverbial utterance, suddenly heard and noted once only, and 
in unusual circumstances. The fourth came from an old man’s 
tale. 

My first case gives the instinctive reaction to the unex- 
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plainable as presented by miscarriage in pregnancy. This is 
unexplainable on any theory of ancestral influence for a reason 
which takes us right to the heart of things in the ancestral cult. 
The phrase used, when intimation of a miscarriage is made, was 
‘ It must be God', or ‘ This must be from God ’; and the implica¬ 
tion is clear. It is impossible that the mishap should be attributed 
to the ancestors because they have as much at stake in the 
continuance of the community through reproduction as have 
the community members here on earth. The life-stream of the 
community members equally vitalizes the upstream ancestral 
group, and the downstream earth group. Thus, not only is any 
drying up of the stream in its higher waters of infinite concern 
to the community here, but any failure of the stream in its lower 
reaches is of infinite concern to the ancestral group. The continued 
existence of a ' family ’ here on earth conditions absolutely its 
predecessors. The ‘ name ' dies if descendants cease. 

Thus it is unthinkable that the unnatural incidence of mis¬ 
carriage can be anything but as deplorable to the ancestral 
section as it is to the ' living ’ section. The idea of ‘ accident ’, 
of course, is quite absent. Incident of any kind must have, 
somewhere, a reason. For such a case as miscarriage, * It must be 
God.’ 

Corroboration of the general idea lying behind the phrase is 
not far to seek. My second case of instinctive reference to God 
is the unfailing phrase of condolence in all cases of infant or 
young child mortality : ‘ It is God who takes the little children.’ 
Obviously these two cases are not two but one. This second form 
is found in many Bantu areas. It can be looked upon as genuinely 
indigenous. The removal of children while still ‘ infant ’, that is, 
not yet integrated within the community, still in the non-age 
years of irresponsibility, must have a purpose outside the range 
of man’s knowledge. There is, therefore, a wider concern some¬ 
where operative, so runs the logic, and that wider concern must 
mean some Other, somewhere, somehow involved. 

Perhaps the force of all this demands the interpolation here, 
very briefly, of explanation not strictly related to our central 
subject, but yet relevant. I have spoken of ‘ infancy ’ and 
' non-age ’ as affecting the attitude towards death among the 
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young. It has to be remembered that pre-puberty age was not 
reckoned, prior to contact with the more advanced peoples. 
Infancy, in my area, has two names, one, the earlier, applying to 
the period ' in the mother's arms ' and the latter applying to the 
period of ‘ childhood' where speech and the ability to share in 
even the most juvenile of community tasks are not yet developed. 
Both names are outside of the ‘ personal' class of nouns, with 
concords belonging to one of the ‘ impersonal' classes (the li-ma 
class). It is only later that the child becomes muntu and (so to 
speak) enters the ' personal' class with its mu-va concords. What 
this means is that during the impersonal, irresponsible period all 
mischances are outside normal considerations. The diviner for 
evil intent will not, I believe, be employed, since the little victim 
cannot be known as a member of the community yet and therefore 
cannot be the object of ordinary malevolences such as are always 
possible to the fully integrated muntu . What happens to the 
infant of non-age must have another source. ‘ It must be God 
who takes the little children.' 

The tone in which this conventional phrase of personal loss 
or of friendly condolence is uttered is always the tone of resigna¬ 
tion, never of anger, or of hostility to the strange Power. By 
itself it is quite insufficient to guide us to any conclusion as to 
what view is held about the character of the Power. If these 
were my only two instances of spontaneous turning to something 
greater than ancestral potency, we would indeed be in very poor 
shape to say what content, if any, to assign for an idea of God 
in Northern Nyasaland. But my third and fourth experiences, 
coupled with what we have yet to discuss when we look at the 
actual names used for the wider Power, will help us, I think, a little. 

I was sitting one day beside the gate of the cattle kraal in a 
small village far back in the hills towards the Rhodesian border. 
Some half a dozen of the older men were with me, talking of this 
and that. Suddenly something of a hubbub arose out of sight 
round the kraal, with a high female voice predominating; by 
no means an unusual sound in an African village. What was 
unusual was the appearance of two men leading a woman by the 
arms who was talking wildly and rapidly and, to me, incoherently. 
As they passed where I sat, on their way to a hut in which they 
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installed the woman, shutting the door upon her, she made a 
remark the meaning of which was quite beyond me. But from 
the eyes, immediately downcast, of those with whom I sat, it 
was clear that she had said something very unbecoming. One 
lad on the fringe of the group sniggered, and at once drew rebuke 
in the words which I immediately noted and which I later found 
to be proverbial. They were : * Do not deride the witless : God 
will know! ' 

The name used for God was the same as in the cases of mis¬ 
carriage and infant mortality. The same Power was concerned 
here with the right attitude towards a hapless, non-normal 
person. I believe the operative word here is ‘ non-normal \ 

It would be very easy to read-in much that most certainly 
is not in the African mind here, and there might be a danger of 
not realizing everything that may be there. What I think to be 
legitimately discoverable is an idea of God as thoughtfully 
concerned in a wider arena than the minds of men can compass. 
Whether or not an idea of relationship with man, analogous to 
that of father and child, can be assumed, is, I think, going far 
beyond the evidence. But a relationship of thoughtful concern 
such as involves an idea of personality in the overarching Power, 
can, I think, be legitimately assumed. Before I close I shall 
attempt to draw, if only by analogy, a recognizable picture of 
relationship such as I believe to be a legitimate deduction from 
the meagre data that seem to be genuinely admissible. First, 
however, we have to note my fourth example of use of the name 
for God and then consider such evidence as may perhaps be 
discerned in the names commonly used in my area for the 
overarching Power. 

An old man was talking of the use of ordeal—by tree-bark 
decoction—as a trustworthy instrument of justice, and gave his 
reason as follows: * Long ago, God saw that there were many 
kinds of trouble on earth. He said, “ You have your chiefs and 
leaders, free-men and serfs, the foolish, the cunning and those 
without protectors/' So he gave us this tree, saying, " If your 
fellows do you ill, take this tree as the support of your case and 
the one who has truly done wrong will die." It was thus that 
the ordeal came among us.' 
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Here, once again, we find the idea of thoughtful concern. 
We find also the implication that at one time God was able to 
speak to man ; not as parent to child or as ancestor to descendant, 
but quite clearly as one having a thoughtful concern for lesser 
beings in whom ‘ he ’ has some kind of interest. Further than that 
we cannot, in my view, go. Let us now turn, therefore, to examine 
briefly the main names commonly used for this Power. 

IV. NAMES OF THE SUPREME BEING 

I shall deal only with the names commonly used. By this I 
mean the personal nouns as distinguished from the many adjectival 
extensions, or honorifics, such as, ‘ He who is above ’, ‘ He who 
knows all ’, ‘He who controls the rain '. It is almost impossible 
to assert nowadays that any given honorific was certainly in use 
prior to the arrival of Christian missions, though one would pick 
out such a phrase as Chiwingavura, ‘ Controller of the rainas 
probably primitive. It has also to be remembered that my area was 
one of those much traversed and harried by the Arab and pseudo- 
Arab slave traders, and it would be hard indeed to prove that some, 
at least, of Islam’s ninety-nine names of God had not infiltrated. 

We turn, therefore, to the personal names in common use 
among the Tumbuka and Chewa people, noting as we go that the 
same names today are used among the Nkamanga of the upland 
country and among the Tonga of the lake-shore. As these latter 
have identical surnames for their four leading families as have the 
Chewa, we can confidently assume distant common origins. In 
the case of the Nkamanga who, as we saw, intruded into our area 
from the west not more than about 160 years ago, we shall find 
still in use one name indicative of relatively distant and distinct 
kinship, quite other than either Tumbuka or Chewa. 

Among Tumbuka, Nkamanga and Tonga the predominant 
name is Chiuta. Frequently heard today is also Mulungu. 
Among the Chewa the position is reversed, the predominant form 
being Mulungu and the less frequent being Chauta. The altera¬ 
tion in spelling of the latter represents an interesting, if slight, 
divergence in connotation, while the dominance of Mulungu at 
the southern portion of the area, the Chewa country, links directly 
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with the Nyanja and Mang’anja kinsfolk of Southern Nyasaland 
where Mulungu is entirely predominant. Let us look first at the 
northern Chiuta. 

I. CHIUTA 

The Tumbuka bow-and-arrow hunter carries his uta, his 
bow, and from time to time notes in the great dome above him 
another uta, a bow of light. In his speech he uses a prefix for 
size and greatness, chi, and immediately the great bow in the 
heavens becomes chiuta. Sun, moon and stars have their wonder 
and their use, but the great bow shows itself in conjunction with 
the greatest boon of all, the rain ; the thing without which all 
else would be empty show and the coming of which, season after 
season, implies somewhere a thoughtful concern for human need. 
To the bow-and-arrow man no name could be more appropriate 
in which to personalize that thoughtful concern than Chiuta. 

Southwards among the Chewa a slight alteration from chi 
to cha carries the idea of a Person rather higher than among the 
Tumbuka. Chauta would mean, ' The Greatness (or The Great 
One) of the Bow ’. It is not, as apparently with the Tumbuka, 
an identification of the Bow as the Great One. It implies a 
Great One of whom the Bow is a sign. But the Chewa form 
equally connotes thoughtful concern. 

2. MULUNGU 

In Mulungu we have a term not dissimilar in final content 
but resulting from a rather more advanced level in theological 
surmise. In it we have a verb of action (-lunga) brought into 
the personal noun class by the singular prefix of that class, mu. 
The verb -lunga may be translated variously in varying situations, 
but an idea of ‘ putting together rightly ’ is central. What has 
always caused hesitation in asserting that Mulungu means just 
this or just that is the awkward fact that, in using the personal 
prefix and, apparently, thinking of a great someone who was, 
and is, responsible that things are arranged properly, the primitive 
thinker did not attach the * active agent ’ suffix (-*) appropriate 
to the personal class of nouns. One would have naturally expected 
Mulungi. Yet it is without the i suffix that the name of God is 
known. Why, I cannot say. 
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The one point clear is that an agency of thoughtful concern 
is envisaged. In neither of the two names, however, is there the 
slightest indication that any tie similar to those known within 
the community or within the family is involved. But in the 
traditional lore—the instructional tales or, as we say, the * fables ’ 
—it is always assumed that the responsibility for original creation 
rests on Chiuta or Mulungu. It is assumed as requiring no proof. 

I shall never forget the time in which one village headman once 
spoke to me of another European who had spent a night at the 
village and, noticing the presence of a little school-church building, 
had inveighed against all Christian teaching and the thought of 
God. ‘ That white man ! ’ said the African. ‘ A man with eyes, 
and yet quite blind ! ’ 

Yes: it seems that we can with assurance detect a creed of 
a Person somewhere, not an ancestor, thoughtfully concerned in 
the existence of a humanity for whose original creation ‘ he ’ was ‘ 
responsible. 

3 . LEZA 

Still keeping within our earlier, pre-Ngoni, tribal groups, 
however, we find one other name. It links so closely with the 
well-known Bemba people to the west of our area that it need 
only be mentioned here. It arrived in our area with the Nkamanga. 
It is the name Leza and, with us, is mainly used for the lightning, 
the forerunner and sure sign of the onset of the rains. Among the 
Nkamanga it is a name of God. Its presence there is due to the 
original western home of a group of wanderers whose movement 
from the ancestral area was almost certainly analogous to the 
northern movement of the Ngoni after the Chaka upheavals. 
The break-up of the extensive Lunda ‘ empire ’ in the west is the 
accepted cause of the arrival of the family which, under a dynasty 
with the title Chikuramayembe, gained authority among the 
autochthonous Tumbuka and, settling their headquarters in the 
Nkamanga plain, became known as vaKamanga. With them came 
the title Leza and its rain-controlling ascription. But it has never 
achieved any priority. Its use is much less frequent than that of 
Chiuta and today it is most often heard in an adjectival extension 
—Chiuta-Leza. 

Whether or not among the Rhodesian Bemba there is behind 
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the word the main idea of 4 nurture \ I do not know. But among 
the Tumbuka, with their verb -lera carrying that meaning and 
having in -leza a causative as also an emphatic value, the term 
Leza has a natural soil to grow in. The Power is concerned with 
the nurture of his creation, himself the Supreme Nourisher. Once 
again, an idea of thoughtful concern. 

4. uNkurukuru ; uNkurumqango 
There remain the Ngoni—male-dominant, king-ruled, war- 
organized. Elsewhere in this book the Zulu-Xhosa nomenclature 
is, I have no doubt, fully examined. 1 What the Ngoni carried 
with them into Northern Nyasaland were titles indicative of 
sheer power: uNkurukuru, uNkurumqango, uTixo, iNkosi. 
Behind each and all the king as autocrat seems to be implied and 
there is, I think, much less implication of a thoughtful concern, 
with implied sympathy for man, than in the Chiuta and Mulungu 
ideas. So far as purely personal experience goes and for what it 
is worth, I believe that the old Ngoni is very much more definite 
in his idea of a God limited within the area of individual autocracy 
than is, or can be, the Tumbuka, or Chewa, or Tonga, who is 
vaguely conscious only of someone somewhere. But, on the 
other hand, I have very often felt, when listening to Christian 
Ngoni prayers and hymns and comparing them with the Tumbuka, 
Chewa or Tonga, that both tone and phraseology of approach 
are markedly less touched with what I can only describe as the 
warmth of simple trust. How far it is legitimate to argue back to 
pre-Christian thought from present-day devotional phraseology 
and voice-tones I hesitate to say. But I have felt that the idea of 
great kingship as interpreted by a fighting and conquering 
people has to some extent hardened the lines of the mental 
picture. That means a loosening in the concept of' thoughtfulness' 
behind the concern of the overarching Power. 

V. CONCLUSION : AN ANALOGY 

I have tried to discover some lines of analogy which will 
allow me, in closing, to present a recognizable picture of a form of 

1 See The Idea of God Among South African Tribes (pp. 98 fL). 
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relationship between man and God in Northern Nyasaland such 
as can be surely based upon the meagre data that seem to be 
admissible. I have found great difficulty. It has not been 
difficult to discard entirely the father-child relationship. The 
fable-tales are all against that, though this does not mean that 
an individual heart may not leap to the recognition of that 
relationship as did the old woman in a territory (Belgian Congo) 
not very far from mine who, after hearing a missionary proclaim 
his message, rose and cried out: ' There now ! I was certain 
in my heart that there is a God like that!' 1 

The fables of man’s * creation ’, as we would say, all imply 
his being placed here on earth in conjunction with certain other 
living things, as an arbitrary act. In only one story among my 
collection is there any idea of God and man being at one time 
together. In that story, man’s habit of quarrelling and noisiness 
eventually drove God to seek peace and quiet ‘ up above ’ whence, 
try as he may, man has never yet been able to persuade him to 
return. All that has remained has been a sense of vague community 
with the Power that once was near at hand but now is distant. 

In seeking analogies capable, with some accuracy, of describing 
the idea of God as held by the old, now almost vanished, people 
in my area who still spoke, when I knew them more than thirty 
years ago, in forms untouched by modem change, I have found 
myself reduced to two possibles. Even as I write I am not quite 
sure which analogy is the more fitting. I shall try to describe both 
and may, in the act, find myself choosing one rather than the 
other as the nearer to something that, at best, can only be ill- 
defined. It is quite easy to find common human situations in 
which vast numbers of men and women, in groups and classes, 
are subject to control by authority at a distance. But it is not 
easy to discover any situation in which the elements of distant 
power (God) and intermediate power (ancestors) are blended; 
in which the idea of thoughtful concern exercised by a Great 
Unknown can be held concurrently with the idea of concern 
shared by actual relatives living a hidden life of their own, yet 
continuously in touch. 

1 £. W. Smith, African Beliefs and Christian Faith t p. 192 (United Society for 
Christian Literature, 1936). 
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The idea of Managing Director suggests itself but one has to 
consider whether thoughtful concern for the individual employee 
is always and necessarily present. Departmentally, the operations 
of the business may be as separated as are the African tribal or 
community groups, each being concerned with its own affairs. 
In a man-governed industry we shall have sections—Production, 
Sales, Publicity—each possessing in its departmental management 
a species of intermediate power. It is possible to find at that level 
an element of thoughtful concern for the individual employee 
such as might justify a sort of analogy with the ancestral relation¬ 
ship of Africa. Indeed the persons exercising departmental 
authority might well, in many cases, have themselves come up 
through the lower levels and thus possess a kind of ‘ ancestral 
status', if we care to press our analogy so far. And it might be 
that these intermediate authorities could have some influence 
upon the Managing Director towards a personal concern and 
thoughtfulness for the distant and, quite possibly, troublesome 
mass of underlings (with perhaps the shop steward filling the 
r 61 e of Communal Head). But as I try to outline this analogy with 
a Managing Director as we know him in our business world, I 
feel an inadequacy. I am afraid it fails. 

It must not be thought, however, that analogy at this level 
is unfitting to our theme. Throughout this chapter I have been 
very careful to give a warning against our finding any idea of 
God either weighty in content or definite in outline. And I 
think that as we have examined together such data as, in my 
view, are available, we have seen reasons why this must be so. 
It must be so because the Power situated somewhere beyond 
the ancestors is a Power only guessed at. Having, however, 
eyes wherewith to appraise the handiwork of an obvious Power 
without which man’s physical environment simply could not 
have happened, nor could be sustained, the African that I 
know accepts the evidence and acknowledges a Power. And 
I have further tried to show that there is real evidence for his 
attributing to that Power a concern for him. There is, therefore, 
a wholly undefined but real sense of a link between God and man. 
And all such approach as is made is based upon hope that the 
concern may be friendly, that the Power be ' somehow good'. 

5 
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With that as our vital clue I have thought of another relation¬ 
ship that may, just possibly, meet the case; analogy with the 
Principal of a University. In this case you have a great mass, 
heterogeneous and at the same time communally isolated. Each 
community—Law, Medicine, Arts, Science, Economics, Theology 
—is self-contained, as is the African community, in the sense of 
being separately concerned with its own community interests 
here and with a future life, in a wider world, still carrying the 
community interest onwards. In the University also each com¬ 
munity has its higher power in the Faculty and that power is 
composed of other individuals who have at one time been them¬ 
selves undergraduates of the same community. In the Faculty 
there is that thoughtful concern for those still on the under¬ 
graduate level which is in some degree analogous to the thoughtful 
concern of the ancestors. At stated intervals, also. Faculty and 
undergraduates meet at testing moments in order to discover 
how far those on the lower levels are maintaining standards 
worthy of the community to which they belong. 

It is true that this analogy has its weak point, even before 
we reach the level at which an idea of God makes its appearance. 
The African tribal communities are as yet without any parallel 
to the University Senatus in which the various Faculty groups 
meet together in conclave. I have never met the slightest sug¬ 
gestion that ancestral Ngoni or Tumbuka, Chewa or Nkamanga, 
had any contact with each other or shared a common concern 
for any, as it were, federated interests. But experience shows 
how surely such an idea springs inevitably into African recogni¬ 
tion (as elsewhere in our world) when a new idea of God is revealed. 
And it is on lines not far-fetched in this University analogy that 
one has seen the new idea dawning, as tribal area after tribal 
area has had a Christian view of God expounded. For let us 
look at the position of University Principalship and see how 
closely it parallels, even in its indefiniteness from the average 
undergraduate’s point of view, our old African hazy view of 
highest Power. 

The Principal is known, when one thinks of the matter at all, 
to be there. His functions vis-d-vis the Senatus in the first place, 
next the Faculty and, lastly, the individual undergraduate, are 
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not dearly known but are guessed at, when one thinks of the 
matter at all. But throughout the whole organization of the 
University of which he is Principal there runs the obvious idea 
of nurture, of training, of preparation for a future. There runs 
also an idea of thoughtful concern from above downwards. The 
individual is obviously the prior object of that concern, but so 
also is the success, prestige and good standing of the particular 
community itself. And in this the Faculty and the undergraduate 
community have a common interest. It is the idea of nurture 
that has given to us all the picture of our University as Alma 
Mater. 

And back beyond Faculty and Senatus stands, within some 
shadow, the Principal. On Degree Day, as one among a confused 
mass of faces on a dais of some sort, he is there. He, too, it 
seems, shares in the thoughtful concern. His hand grants some¬ 
thing that no lower being has the power to grant. For that high 
moment he is our Alma Mater. Even so is the idea of God as I 
have understood it from the old folk in Northern Nyasaland, 
though they would not have understood one word had I spoken 
to them of University or Principalship. 

Thus I prefer, after all, this analogy to that of the Managing 
Director. And it is the analogy which I believe will best fit the 
new arrival in Africa to plan his or her approach as a Christian 
messenger. God has been no more definite to the African than 
is his Principal to the undergraduate, but the old lady in the 
Congo to whom I have already referred is only one among many 
thousands who have found, and are still finding, no difficulty 
when they hear the simple facts of Christ, of moving at once 
out of the misty conjectures into clear recognition. * I always 
thought,' she said, ' there must be a God like that.' 

The old idea is not an obstacle to the new; not something 
to be eradicated and destroyed, but something waiting to be 
fulfilled; filled full. As I have written elsewhere regarding 
the introduction of the Christian idea of God to lands where, 
for thousands of years, the African community with its assured 
* dan ’ future has had so little need of God, ' Today Jesus has 
brought a new picture of world family around the God whom 
he termed " my and your Father Community tradition 
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must continue out into larger community. Ancestral guardian¬ 
ship must not be so much obliterated as expanded into a vision 
of God as the great ancestor . . . carrying the old clan comrade¬ 
ship and loyalty out into the larger family, not destroyed but 
enlarged.' 1 


A NOTE ON MULUNGU 
by the Editor 

This name, in its various forms—Murungu, Mlungu, Mluku, 
Mungu, Mngu—has been adopted in translation of the Scriptures 
in some twenty-five of the languages of East Africa, covering the 
area from the lower Zambezi to Lake Victoria, and from the 
coast inland to the River Loangwa. (Within this region, other 
local God-names occur, such as Kyalla, Kyumbi, Izuwa, Nguluvi.) 
What A. T. and G. M. Culwick say of the Bena is true of other 
tribes : ' The belief in Mulungu is exceedingly complicated and 
the ideas held about him or it are both contradictory and confused.’ 
It is clear, they say, that among the Bena there are two entirely 
different conceptions of Mulungu though they are often confused. 
‘ The first is that of a High God, the Creator: the second is 
impersonal, Mulungu as the summation of the supernatural, 
something akin to mana among the Melanesians and orenda 
among certain North American Indians.’ They quote a remark¬ 
able statement made by Towegale, the reigning Chief, ‘ a man 
whose intellectual development far outstrips that of the majority 
of his people, who is not unacquainted with both Christian and 
Muslim ideas of God ’. * Mulungu,’ he thus expressed his belief, 
‘has no face, hands, legs or body. Mulungu does not speak, 
but he hears and sees. Mulungu is everywhere at once. Mulungu 
does whatever he likes. There is nothing to which Mulungu 
can be likened. He is the lightning, and the thunder is his voice. 
The good are rewarded by him, and the bad are punished. 
Mulungu is sheer mind and a very great mind.' When Towegale 
1 T. Cullen Young, African Ways and Wisdom, p. 30 (U.S.C.L., 1937). 
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sacrifices to the ancestors he also calls upon Mulungu. Many 
other Bena, the more educated and progressive, hold something 
like the same view; while the most backward sections of the 
community regard Mulungu as an impersonal ambivalent force 
which pervades everything. A man may say, for example: 
‘ This medicine is my life, it is my Mulungu ’; and another, 
‘ The evil power of the wizard is Mulungu.’ 1 

Mulungu is commonly spoken of as Creator and as associated 
with thunder, lightning and rain. The Sena say, Mulungu 
asobvumba, ' Mulungu rains ’; Mulungu asoguma, ' Mulungu 
thunders ’. Mulungu anena, say the Yao, * Mulungu is speaking', 
when thunder is heard at the beginning of the rainy season. 

Some Bena say, ‘ Mulungu is the Chief of the mahoka (spirits 
of the dead) who live with him ’; and the Kamba give the noun 
a locative form : mulunguni is the spirit-world, the place where 
ancestral spirits live in ‘ God’s place ’. 

T. Cullen Young would derive the name Mulungu from the 
verb -lunga, * put together rightly ’ or (in other languages) * put 
in order', ‘ be in order ’. Dr Alice Werner seems to favour the 
meaning ‘ the great one ’ as if the name was connected with the 
Yao adjective -kulungwa which has that significance.* Meinhof 
derives it from the old Bantu root -lungu, ‘ clan, family ’, thus 
emphasizing the connexion of Mulungu with the continuance of 
the human family on earth and in the spirit-world.® That some 
of the Eastern Bantu apply the term to the ancestral spirit is 
the testimony of many of our authorities. The Rev. Duff 
Macdonald, who went to Nyasaland in 1878 when it was still 
virtually untouched by European influences and so enjoyed 
almost unequalled advantages in studying the Yao, reported 
that Mulungu was spoken of as * the great spirit of all men, a 
spirit formed by adding all the departed spirits together’. 1 
' This ’—comments Dr Alice Werner—' might almost seem too 
abstract a conception to be a genuine native view,’ but it was 

A. T. and G. M. Culwick, Ubena of the Rivers, pp. 99 ff. (Allen ft Unwin, 
1935 ). 

1 A. Werner, The Natives of British Central Africa 1 p. 55 (Constable, 1906). 

* Carl Meinhof, Introduction to the Phonology of the Bantu Languages, p. 212 
(Williams ft Norgate, 1932). 

4 Dud Macdonald, Africana, vol. ii. (Simpkin M a r s h al l Ltd., 1882). 
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clearly stated to Mr Macdonald, and is confirmed by Dr Hether- 
wick, who had many years’ experience of the Yao. 1 

When Mulungu definitely designates the Supreme Being it 
has no plural form; it is then a proper name. But when it 
refers to the ancestral spirit it is a class-name and has a plural. 
In many of the languages it belongs not to the first, or ' personal ’ 
class, but to the second (Mu-Mi-) which includes things without 
a separate life of their own, such as parts of the body, trees, etc. 
In Kinga, for example, emi-lungu are ' the forefathers of the 
common people ’. In regard to the languages which he knows 
Mr Cullen Young reports, on the contrary, that the word Mulungu 
is brought into the personal class. And it is right to add a comment 
made by Dr Hastings Banda, a member of the Chewa tribe, to 
whom the question was referred. * We never use the plural form 
of Mulungu at all,' he writes, * for the simple reason that we did 
not think there were more such Beings than one. . . . None of 
my parents and grandparents used the plural form of Mulungu 
or Chiuta. They always used the singular form. And they 
used the word many times within my hearing, especially when 
we were about to begin eating the new crop of maize or beans or 
when there was drought in the country or when there was death 
or illness in the family. . . . The fact that we used the plural 
form of mzitnu [;mizimu or aazimu, spirits], but never that of 
Mulungu (God) makes it plain that we never thought that spirits 
were gods, as some writers are inclined to think. The spirits of 
one’s ancestors had to be prayed to, not because they were them¬ 
selves the deities, but rather because they were the means of 
approaching the Deity, who was above everything else, including 
the spirits themselves.’ This confirms what D. C. Scott wrote 
in his monumental dictionary of Mang’anja,* that while Mulungu 
as a word belongs to the impersonal class, natives say: * You 
can't put the plural because God is one.' 

1 A. Werner, op. cit., p. 55. 

* A Cyclopaedic Dictionary of the Mang'anja Language (Foreign Mission 
Committee of Church of Scotland, 1892). 
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CONCEPTIONS OF GOD AMONGST THE 
TONGA OF NORTHERN RHODESIA 

Cecil R. Hopgood 

I. THE ENVIRONMENT 

The name Tonga is applied to various groups of Bantu-speaking 
people inhabiting the peninsula formed by the waters of the 
lower Kafue and the middle Zambezi. Closely akin to them in 
speech and customs are the Ila-speaking peoples to the west and 
the Bene-Mukuni to the north, and much that is said in this 
article about the Tonga will apply equally well to the latter tribes. 

The area in question consists mainly of table-land with an 
average altitude of about four thousand feet above sea level, so 
that the climate, notwithstanding the latitude, is comparatively 
temperate. To the east, however, the country drops over a 
thousand feet to the valley of the Zambezi, and the average 
temperature here is considerably higher than on the plateau. 
The rainfall of the country, which depends on the monsoon 
winds, is periodic. The rainy season normally begins about the 
third week in November and continues until March or April. 
The rains are by no means to be relied upon, however, and in 
a bad season there may be considerable suffering amongst the 
Tonga people, especially in the Zambezi Valley, as a result of the 
failure of the crops through insufficient rainfall. Rain is there¬ 
fore a vitally important feature in their life and has influenced 
their thinking about God, as we shall see in the course of this 
chapter. 


II. THE ANCESTRAL CULT 

The religion of the Tonga, when untouched by European 
and Christian influences, is essentially animistic. The mizimu, 
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‘ spirits of departed ancestors are believed to be constantly 
impinging on the life of the living; it is essential to keep on 
good terms with them, for they possess considerable power both 
for good and ill. Sickness and misfortunes of every kind are 
commonly attributed to the influence of an offended spirit, and 
in times of trouble it is frequently necessary to make offerings to 
appease these mizimu. 

Alongside of this ancestor worship, however, there is found a 
very definite belief in the existence of one Supreme Being. What 
exactly may be the history of the relationship between these two 
strands of belief is an interesting problem for speculation but 
one which we shall make no attempt to solve. Whether the 
belief in a Supreme Being represents the remains of an earlier 
monotheism, or whether it is the result of the exaltation to supreme 
power of some one spirit, we cannot say. Certain it is, however, 
that the belief is there, and although God is usually thought of as 
very remote and transcendent, he is constantly spoken about 
by ordinary people in the round of their daily life. 

III. NAMES OF THE SUPREME BEING : LEZA 

The Tonga have many names for God. Some of the most 
important of these we propose to examine a little further on. 
The commonest of them in ordinary everyday usage is that 
found in a number of the central Bantu languages, namely 
Leza. We shall use this name frequently throughout the 
remainder of this chapter. 

It is not easy to assess accurately the exact connotation the 
Tonga give to the name Leza. Whether they always think of 
Leza as a personal being in the fullest sense of the term may be 
open to question. But whatever else the term may or may not 
connote, it certainly has behind it the notion of a ' Great First 
Cause ’. Whatever exists owes its existence to Leza, and whatever 
happens is due to his activity, even though it may often baffle 
one to discover any other reason why a thing should take place. 

The Tonga seem indeed to have very little idea of secondary 
causes. Hence jthey speak of all events, both in the realm of 
nature and in human life and experience, as brought about 
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directly by Leza. In the case of natural phenomena he is 
conceived as so closely connected with them that he is often 
in Tonga idiom actually identified with the phenomenon itself, 
especially in the case of rain, which plays such a vital part in 
the people’s life. Of the rain they say Leza wawa, ' God falls ’; 
of the heat Leza wabala, ‘ God surpasses ’; of the wind Leza 
waunga, ' God blows'; of the lightning Leza wamweka, ‘ God 
shines ’, and so on. In times of excessive heat or cold, of famine 
or pestilence, folk will be heard to remark: Uno tnwaka Leza 
watujazya inkasaalo, ‘ God is killing us with heat this year ’, or 
Leza watujazya impeyo, ' God is killing us with cold ’, or Leza 
watujazya inzala, ‘ God is killing us with hunger', or Leza watujazya 
bulwazi, ' God is killing us with disease ', as the case may be. 

Leza is thus thought of as directly connected with every 
experience and event, whether great or small, of everyday human 
life. This idea may be said indeed to be a commonplace amongst 
the Tonga, and such expressions as those quoted in the last 
paragraph are no doubt often used very glibly with very little 
real thinking about Leza behind them. It may be worth while 
at this stage, however, to illustrate the practice a little further, 
not by generalizations but by a few actual concrete examples 
that I have been able to note. Not all the illustrations quoted 
below have come under my own direct observation ; they have 
been gathered by the use of a more indirect but in some ways 
more valuable approach that I have made much use of in 
linguistic and anthropological studies, namely through the use 
of free association. 

Our first illustration comes from the village of Mweenze, 
some twenty or thirty miles from Livingstone. The year is 1929, 
the month February—in other words it is the middle of the rainy 
season. There have been very heavy storms of rain, and with the 
Tonga, as with us, the weather frequently provides a topic for 
conversation. S. has come from Silelo village, ten miles away, to 
visit his friend M. The latter tells him how the heavy downfalls 
of rain have been such that the boys herding the cattle have 
been nearly drowned and one stream has become almost un- 
crossable. It appears that the weather has been very similar 
at the visitor's village, and in one particularly bad storm a fine 
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large Parinari tnobola tree has been struck by lightning. The 
phraseology used by S. in describing the latter incident is Sum 
kulindiswe Leza waanda tnusamu akati kamunzi, ' At our place 
today God struck a tree in the middle of the village ’. 

Our second incident comes from a mission station. In a heavy 
thunderstorm one of the cattle on the mission farm was killed 
by lightning. The herdboy in terror ran to report to his friends 
at the compound. * I am terrified,' he said. Leza wamweka loko. 
Ciindi namweka ndawa ansi. Ndost a iTombe yafwa kale. Wiitenta 
Leza. * God has shone greatly; when he shone I fell to the 
ground. I have left one ox already dead; God has burnt it.' 
The beast that was thus divinely stricken was used to provide 
an extra ration of meat for the workers and scholars living on 
the mission. Some of them, however, were afraid to eat it, and 
others were only prepared to take the risk when they had put 
some ‘ medicine ’ on it to guard against possible ill consequences. 

* Perhaps God will be angry with us,’ they said, * if we eat this 
meat which he has killed.' 

Vagaries of climate and other natural phenomena are spoken 
of as directly caused by Leza. Three men from Mweenze village, 
referred to above, had been on a visit to Kanchindu district in 
the Zambezi Valley. They found the heat of the valley rather 
overpowering, as their own district is much cooler. In subsequent 
conversation about their travels they were heard to comment 
on the valley as follows: Oko kucisi Leza nkwaakabika inkasaalo 
loko, ’ That is the country where God has put very much 
heat.’ 

Any outstanding piece of good fortune, or any ‘ providential ’ 
happening, is attributed directly to Leza, as instanced in the 
three examples below. 

Moose, an aged man, with his nephew and another younger 
man are out on a hunting expedition. They have been fortunate 
enough to kill a wart-hog and have roasted and eaten some of the 
flesh. After eating they wish to drink, and the two younger men 
go off to draw water. In the pool from which they draw they 
find an abundance of fish and are able to catch several and take 
them back to their camp. When they bring the spoils to Moose, 
the old man is delighted at their good fortune and exclaims: 
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Sunu watupa coolwe Mwatni Leza, * The Lord God has given us 
good luck today.' 

One day in 1932 Sipembele, a village headman, has gone to 
visit a neighbouring village. He finds the village almost deserted 
and asks the local headman what has happened to all the people. 
He is told that they have gone off to gather tnawi (a species of 
wild orange). The year has been one of famine, so much so that 
folk have almost despaired of surviving it. To compensate for the 
failure of the crops, however, wild fruits have been exceptionally 
plentiful, and this has helped considerably in tiding them over 
the crisis. The local headman's comment on the circumstance 
is : Leza ngutateesu. Ulatuvuna lyoonse, ‘ God is our father; he 
always saves us from disaster.' 

A lad in the Zambezi Valley is passing through a neighbour’s 
mealie fields when he suddenly and quite unexpectedly comes 
face to face with a very poisonous species of snake. He is saved 
from danger by the prompt action of the neighbour, who kills 
the snake with his spear. Later on the lad recounts the incident 
to his younger brother at home. Leza ngutateesu, he says, 
Wandtgwasya buzuba obuno, * God is our father; he has saved 
me from disaster this day.’ 

IV. LEZA AND THE RIDDLE OF THIS PAINFUL EARTH 

It will be observed that in the last two incidents quoted 
God is referred to as father. The conception of Leza as a father 
watching over the interests of his human children seems, quite 
apart from Christian influence that is making itself felt today, 
to be fairly common amongst the Tonga. It is not to be expected, 
however, that the people should always think of him as beneficent. 
In times of trouble and distress the ' problem of suffering' 
inevitably comes in to perplex their minds. There would seem 
indeed to be occasions when not only the beneficence but even 
the very existence of Leza are questioned. Thus a woman who 
had lost two of her children, in discussing this bereavement with 
a neighbour, was heard to say: Na Leza nkwali kujulu, nkaam- 
bonzi nempenga obo ? * If there is a God above, why am I troubled 
like this ?' 
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Two other incidents may be quoted here to illustrate this idea 
of God as a benevolent father and the difficulty folk sometimes 
find in reconciling it with all the facts of life. Both incidents 
come from the village of Mweenze already referred to. A middle- 
aged man, Syamalimbu, had been one day to look for his cattle 
which had wandered off to the river, some little distance from 
the village. One of them was attacked by a crocodile while 
drinking, but Syamalimbu was there in time to see what was 
happening, and by prompt action was able to save the beast 
from the jaws of death. That the animal had not been lost must 
have seemed to him providential, and in discussion around the 
fire that evening he expressed this view in the following words : 
Leza ngutateesu. Taakwe umwi uinda Leza pe, ' God is our 
father; there is no one else to compare with him.’ The village 
headman, who was an older man and considered himself wiser 
than Syamalimbu, dissented from this view. ‘ If Leza is our 
father,' he asked, * why is he always bringing trouble upon us ? 
The very fact of death speaks against such a conception of him,’ 
he went on, * for what man is there who has begotten a child and 
would wish to kill his own offspring ? Such a thing is unthinkable, 
yet we have to face the fact that, if God is our father, he has 
assigned death as the lot of all his children.' Syamalimbu then 
reminded him of the old proverb: Kufuia kwamaanda amwi 
nkokwela. (This is difficult to translate literally; the thought is 
that overcrowding in a house is bad ; if men never died the world 
would soon become overpopulated.) The headman seemed 
impressed by this argument, and recalling also the fact that 
Leza was the giver of rain—frequently giving it, as he believed, 
in response to prayer—he admitted that the sentiment to which 
he had given expression had been a mistake. So ended the 
discussion on that point. 

In the same village, the following year, the crops are seriously 
threatened by drought. An old man named Mutambwa suggests 
that they should pray for rain. ' Maybe,’ he says, ' Cilenga will 
help us.' (Cilenga, the Creator, is another name for Leza.) There 
is one man in the village, however, named Sidzumbwe, who is 
very sceptical where Leza is concerned. ‘ Who is Cilenga ? ' he 
asks. ‘ Our father who formed us all,' is the reply. A W 2 U. ■for 
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my part/ he says, ' I do not worship God. I worship the spirit 
of my own father who begat me. When my father was alive I 
saw him with my own eyes. One can worship the spirit of a man 
whom one has seen, but how can one worship Leza whom no 
man has ever seen ? ’ Syamalimbu, mentioned in the last para¬ 
graph, was also present and it was he who next took up the 
argument. He reminded Sicizumbwe of his grandfather who 
had been killed in battle long ago in the days of inter-tribal war¬ 
fare and who to Sicizumbwe was only a name. ‘ You never saw 
your grandfather/ he said, ‘ yet do you not worship his spirit 
along with that of your father ? According to the principle 
you have just been arguing for, you should worship your father 
only.’ Sicizumbwe was not to be convinced, however, and did 
not join the group that went to perform the sacrifice to Leza. 

V. LEZA AND THE MIZIMU 

The foregoing paragraph raises the important question of the 
relationship of Leza to the mizimu, ‘ ancestral spirits ’. It seems 
clear that the latter, notwithstanding the vital part they play in 
human life, are thought of as inferior in power and authority to 
Leza, but they have right of access to him and act the part of 
mediators for their human kinsmen. Although the Tonga, who 
represent the remnants of sundry tribes and are not in any sense 
a unified people, have no paramount chief, they are familiar with 
the thought of subordinate chieftains holding authority under a 
higher chief, for their own village headmen hold authority under 
district chiefs, and some of the neighbouring tribes, particularly 
the Barotse, have a more elaborate system of organization with 
a paramount chief at the head of everything. No doubt these 
conceptions of chieftainship have influenced the thinking of the 
people about God and the ancestral spirits. This is seen in the 
incident quoted below. 

Kamujoma, a village headman, had been a skilful hunter 
but found his good fortune in hunting beginning to wane. He 
went to a diviner at Syakajompa’s village to seek the reason for 
it, and was told that he must sacrifice to the mizimu. Apparently, 
however, he was not entirely satisfied with this advice, for in 
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conversation with Syakajompa he was heard to ask: ' How is 
it that we folk are always worshipping the mizimu ? Why not 
approach Leza direct ? ' Syakajompa, who was an older man, 
replied: Nkaambo mizimu mbobami baniini, Leza tigumwami 
mupati, * Because the ancestral spirits are subordinate chiefs 
under God, the Supreme Chief. Just as in our human courts of 
justice,’ he went on, ‘ you first take your affairs to a subordinate 
official, and he is able to take them to the higher chief, so also 
the ancestral spirits play a similar part in relation to Leza. We 
approach them first and they lay our affairs before God.’ 

The following incident also illustrates the conception of God 
as supreme chief and as the greatest of all the mizimu. Syamasumo 
had been on a hunting expedition with four or five companions. 
They had had no luck, however, for even the one member of the 
party who possessed a European gun had been unable to kill 
anything. Syamasumo then had the good fortune to find a buffalo 
that had been killed by a lion. He took some of the meat home 
to the village and remarked to Cabalanda, his father, that he 
must have a good muzimu to bring him this piece of good luck. 
Cabalanda maintained, however, that such good fortune could 
not be attributed to any mere muzimu; it must be the work of 
Leza himself. Leza ngumuzimu mupati, ' God is the greatest 
of the ancestral spirits,’ he said. ‘ It is he who gives us life ; it 
is he who formed the animals and all things. If God himself 
withhold the meat from you, there is no muzimu who can give 
you any luck.' 

The Tonga do not normally address petitions to Leza himself. 
In times of trouble they seek help from the mizimu. Prayers and 
petitions addressed to the mizimu, however, may be accompanied 
by a specific request that the spirits addressed will lay the matter 
before God. On occasions when petitions to the mizimu have 
been given a fair trial and are apparently of no avail, it is by no 
means unknown for a request to be made direct to Leza himself. 
Sometimes also prayers to the mizimu are followed by short 
petitions to Leza, the latter apparently being regarded as giving 
added weight to the former. These points are illustrated in the 
three incidents narrated below. 

Syajeke was an old man who had had the misfortune to lose 
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five successive children in infancy. His sixth son survived and 
came to man's estate, but there was an occasion when he was very 
ill and it seemed as if death was to rob the sorrowing father of 
even this one surviving child. In his distress Syajeke turned to 
the ancestral spirits; he was heard to pray as follows : ‘ O my 
spirits, help me. Restore my child that he may live. Take my 
words before God. What sin have I committed against God 
that all my children should die ? Is this last son also to be taken ? 
I am old and infirm, and he is my only hope. If he die, I shall 
be overwhelmed with sorrow. Help me, O ye spirits, and let him 
live.' Incidentally we may add that after three months’ sickness 
the son recovered. 

Munenge, a small boy about seven years of age, was very sick. 
His father, maternal grandmother and other relatives assembled 
to sacrifice and to pray for his recovery. When the sacrificial 
beer had been duly poured out and long and fervent prayers 
offered to the mizintu, a final petition was addressed to God 
himself. ‘ Syampanga, Namulenga, Nacanzo,' they prayed, 
' help thy child that he may live.' (Syampanga, Namulenga 
and Nacanzo are other names of Leza.) 

A party of men were on a hunting expedition in hilly country 
some considerable distance from their home village. Two weeks 
passed away, and notwithstanding the usual petitions to the 
mizimu the expedition turned out quite fruitless. Mujika, the 
leader of the party, then said to his companions : ‘ I am tired of 
petitioning the mizimu. Let us pray to Leza.’ So the following 
morning the group assembled, and with becoming ceremonial 
Mujika addressed Leza in the following words: ‘ O God, our 
father, do not turn thy back upon us. We know that all the 
animals are thy children; we too are thy children, and thou 
gavest them to us for food. Other people come to this place and 
kill game. Why should we go home empty-handed ? We pray 
thee give us success in our hunting.' 

The prayer last quoted was apparently not effective, for 
although they continued another five days in the neighbourhood 
they still had no luck. They set out for home with nothing to 
show for their labours, and it was only when they were quite 
near the village that they managed to kill an eland. Their 
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comment on the latter event is interesting. ' It is clear/ they 
said, ' that Nampongo hill, where we have been hunting, is not 
our lucky spot. Our luck lies here at home. Today Leza has 
driven this eland into our hands.' 

From what has been said above it would seem that God and 
the ancestral spirits are thought of as being essentially akin in 
their nature. We have already quoted an instance in which 
Leza is referred to as the supreme muzimu or spirit. The name 
leza moreover, while it is normally used only of the supreme 
being, is sometimes applied also to the ancestral spirits, the 
plural form baleza being thus synonymous with mizimu. Hence, 
although a certain amount of anthropomorphism inevitably 
creeps in at times, Leza is normally thought of as a spirit. As 
such, his movements are not restricted in the same way as are 
those of human beings, and while it is usual to refer to him as 
being kujulu, * above', he is also thought of as being ubiquitous 
like the wind and the sunshine. These conceptions are illustrated 
in the incidents described below. 

A discussion on the nature of Leza took place around the 
fire one evening at Simango’s village, the two chief people taking 
part in it being the headman Simango and his aged father 
Syamapapwe. * You old people who have lived so long on the 
earth/ said the former, ‘ are perhaps old enough to have seen 
Leza himself/ ‘ Nay,’ replied Syamapapwe, ' I have never seen 
Leza/ ‘ What about your father, then ? Did he never see 
God ? ’ ' Indeed not/ said the old man. * God is not visible to 
mortal eyes. Leza uli tnbuli tnusangusi, God is like a disembodied 
spirit. Uleenda mukati kaluuwo, He moves within the wind/ 
' Well, why is it that he does not make himself visible to us 
mortals ?' asked Simango. ' When I die/ his father said, ' you 
who remain alive will see me no more. Yet you will worship 
my spirit, will you not ? Leza is to be classed with the mizimu, 
who are worshipped although they are not seen.’ Simango 
suggested that the nature of God was perhaps something beyond 
the powers of African intelligence to grasp and that the Europeans 
■possibly knew more than they about these matters. ‘ Perhaps 
they do/ his father said. ‘ I do not know/ So ended the 
discussion for the night. 
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Our next incident reveals the existence of a vein of scepticism 
as to the very existence of Leza. A conversation is going on 
between an elderly headman and his son, the latter a young man 
of perhaps thirty years of age. ‘ Is God really in heaven (kujulu) ? ’ 
the son asks. ‘ He is,’ the father replies. * Well, how is it,’ the 
son continues, ‘ that we mortals, knowing that there is a God 
above, continue to sin ? ’ ‘ But do not you as a son sin against 
me your human father ? ’ the father asks. ‘ Is it any more 
surprising that we mortals should sin against God ? ' ‘ Yes, 

it is true that a son sins against his father,' the younger man 
goes on, ‘ but then he has seen his father, whereas no man has 
seen God.' (The precise force of this last argument is not quite 
dear; it may mean that * familiarity breeds contempt ’.) ‘ It 

seems to me,’ he continues, ‘ that we inherited our sinful nature 
from you older generation. You were great sinners in the days 
of intertribal warfare before the Europeans came. Why did 
not our people’s belief in Leza prevent such constant mutual 
slaughter ? ’ * We believed in God,’ the old man rejoined, ‘ but 
we had eaten medicine that made us fierce, so we thought far 
more about fighting than about God.' 

We may digress here for a moment to comment on the con¬ 
ception of ‘ medicine ' that comes out in the last sentence. For 
the Tonga * medicine ’, tnusamu, is anything that has valuable 
properties or achieves certain ends, whether it be a remedy for 
a disease, polish to clean one’s shoes, or a charm supposed to 
ensure success in hunting, the discomfiture of one’s enemies in 
battle, or some other such end. In this idea of tnusamu one has 
perhaps traces of a ‘ magical' conception of life that should be 
placed alongside the belief in Leza and in the mizimu as a third 
strand in Tonga religious thought. 

Our next incident takes us beyond the boundaries of Tonga- 
land. H., who is the son of a Tonga father and a Rotse mother, 
has taken his wife, who is a Tonga, to visit his mother in Barotse- 
land. In the course of conversation one day his wife mentions 
the fact that last year she was very sick and had despaired even 
of life, but apparently it was not the will of God that she should 
die at that time. {Leza vadkaka, literally ' God refused' to let 
her die.) The mother was greatly impressed by this mention of 
6 
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God. * I thought,’ she said, * that God was found only in Barotse- 
land ; I did not know that other tribes believed in him.' ‘ Nay,’ 
said her son, ‘ God is everywhere. He is like the sun. If you can 
find a land where the sun is unknown, there only may you expect 
to find that the inhabitants know nothing of God.’ 

We return now to the conception of Leza as ' Father', already 
referred to several times. One might have expected in this 
connexion to find a certain amount of anthropomorphism, but in 
point of fact I have not found that Leza is ever thought of as 
father in any anthropomorphic and physical sense. Leza, like 
the mizitnu, is spirit and not body, and as such is commonly 
thought of as sexless, though there seem to be traces of an idea 
that he combines both male and female characteristics. In 
describing the way in which he brought the first human beings 
into the world, the word commonly used is bumba —the verb 
used of the potter’s activities—to mould, fashion, form. The 
noun bulongo, ' clay, earth', is also used in this connexion, so 
that in Tonga tradition as to the origin of man we have an exact 
parallel to the Hebrew thought in Genesis ii. 7. The precise spot 
where the first men descended from heaven is pointed out, but 
different sections of the Tonga-Ila peoples have their own tradi¬ 
tions as to the site; the Ila say it was at Bweengwa-Leza near 
the present Namwala Boma, the Toka in Livingstone District 
point to a spot by the River Malimba, and so on. 

VI. OTHER NAMES OF THE SUPREME BEING 

No study of Tonga conceptions of God would be complete 
without some mention of the many names that are given to him. 
Four of these, apart from Leza, have already cropped up incident¬ 
ally in the above notes, namely Cilenga, Syampanga, Namulenga 
and Nacanzo. These all seem to refer to him as the Creator of all 
things. Cilenga is derived from the root lenga (to create, originate), 
and Namulenga is another form of the same name. Syampanga 
apparently comes from the root panga (to make, form), the verb 
commonly used of any kind of constructive activity, as, for 
instance, of a carpenter making a table. Nacanzo seems to be 
derived from the verb anza, a synonym for lenga. 
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We have already mentioned the verb bumba (to mould, form, 
fashion), used of the potter’s activities, as the word commonly 
used in speaking of God's handiwork in making man. From this 
root we get the name Lubumba, the Moulder or Maker. In 
connexion with this name we may digress a little to record the 
following incident in which it was heard in use. The incident 
affords an example of the way in which belief in a Supreme 
Being, Maker and Father of all men, is sometimes linked up with 
a socialistic attitude to human authority. It is an interesting 
psychological study. 

A party of men were out on a hunting expedition. S., the 
oldest member and leader of the party, possesses a gun and has 
the good fortune to shoot a wart-hog. A native policeman, 
however, hears the report of the gun and soon comes along to 
investigate and to inquire whether the owner of the gun has taken 
out his licence. It appears that he has not, and the policeman 
remonstrates with him for using the gun without a licence. S. 
resents this interference with what is. in his view, a perfectly 
natural right to use the gun, which is his own property bought 
with his hard-earned cash. ' Did the authorities make the 
animals ? ’ he asks. ' Surely it was Lubumba alone who made 
them. Ndayoowa Simalelo Lubumba wakatubumba; nsiyoowi 
muntu pe ; I fear Lubumba our Master who formed us, but I 
fear not man. Had I killed my neighbour’s ox, I should naturally 
expect to be charged with a fault; but this beast which I have 
killed belongs to Lubumba only; let Lubumba himself charge 
me if I have done wrong.’ It was only with very great difficulty 
that he was led to modify at all the attitude thus expressed. 

The Supreme Being is thought of by the Tonga as eternal, 
in contrast with mortal man whose days are few. This comes 
out in the name Munamazuba, which might almost be said to 
be the etymological equivalent of the Semitic ‘ Ancient of Days ’ 
used in Daniel vii. 22 and Ecclesiasticus xxv. 4. Here we digress 
once again to record an incident in which the name was heard 
and which, while throwing no further light on the name itself, 
affords an interesting sidelight on the way the people think of 
God. 

Syamalange, a village headman, had sent his small son to 
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the fields to fetch some green maize. On his way back the boy 
wandered off into the bush to inspect some traps that had recently 
been set for game. When he wished to regain the path to the 
village he found that he had lost his bearings. For two whole 
weeks he was lost in the veld, living only on wild fruits. There 
was, of course, great consternation in the village when he failed 
to return. Search parties were sent out, and at length he was 
found and brought home. The thankful father, who had almost 
lost hope of ever seeing him again, made a feast to celebrate his 
safe home-coming. An ox and two pigs were killed, and calling 
together his friends and neighbours Syamalange said : Kamuza, 
tusekelde Munamazuba ; wandiboozezya mwana, * Come ye, let us 
rejoice before Munamazuba, for he has restored to me my child.' 

Other names used for God include the following : Syatwaakwe 
(perhaps best translated * The Owner of his things '), Mutalabala 
(derived from the verb talabala, to be everywhere—hence the 
Limitless One who fills all space), Namampinde (from pinda, to 
turn, change, etc.—hence perhaps the One who brings round the 
seasons, etc., in their course), Ciyobolola (the Keeper, Preserver), 
Civuna (the Deliverer, from the verb vuna, to deliver, save from 
disaster, cf. Ulatuvuna lyoonse, ' He always saves us ’, quoted in 
a previous illustration), Keemba (the Angry One who strikes 
men and trees with his lightning), and so on. 

VII. THEOLOGY AND ETHICS 

One is always on dangerous ground when one attempts to 
draw parallels between the conceptions of different races living 
in different environment and in different ages. I cannot help 
feeling, however, that the Tonga conceptions of God indicated 
above have much in common with the thought of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, especially with the conception of God as the All-powerful 
transcendent Being described in some of the majestic passages 
of the latter part of the book of Isaiah and other parts of the 
prophetical books. If one grants this, the next question that 
inevitably arises is, to what extent the Tonga may be said to have 
approached to the' ethical monotheism ’ that is the supreme glory of 
the Old Testament and which found its supreme exponent in Jesus. 
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To what extent Leza is thought of as an ' ethical ’ being, or 
to what extent human relationships with him are to be interpreted 
in ethical terms, it is difficult to say. There seem to be some 
traces of such a line of thought. For instance, the proverb, 
Leza tasekwi, ‘ God is not mocked ’, looks like an exact parallel of 
St Paul’s saying in Galatians vi. 7, and in point of fact I think 
a not altogether dissimilar application of it is sometimes made. 
On the other hand, the Tonga say of a man who is afflicted in 
some peculiar way—as by the loss of a limb, for instance —Leza 
wamuseka, ‘ God has mocked him ’, and the saying that God 
himself is not mocked may simply mean that he is not subject 
to the ills that are the lot of humanity. I would certainly hesitate 
to call Tonga theology essentially ‘ ethical ’ in character. 

VIII. CONCLUSION 

It remains now to try to indicate briefly the influence of 
Christian teaching on Tonga conceptions of God. For the 
Christian convert the second commandment, Utabi a mizimu 
imbi kunembo lyangu, as it has been translated, cuts out entirely 
the place the mizimu take in non-Christian life and thought. 
Christian teaching about Leza on the other hand, may definitely 
be regarded as a ' fulfilment ’ and not a destroying of the ' old ' 
heritage of thought. The general trend of thinking of Tonga 
Christian people, as evidenced in most of the sermons I have 
listened to from African preachers, is along the latter line. Thus 
a favourite theme for sermons is the story of the Prodigal Son, 
which brings out the thought of God as the great Universal 
Father, a conception implicit in the pre-Christian thinking of the 
tribe. 


A NOTE ON LEZA 
by the Editor 

West of the tribes that acknowledge Mulungu there is a block 
of peoples who, like the Tonga, name God Leza, or Lesa, or 
Resa, or Urezwa. They stretch from the Yeye, in the northern 
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Kalahari south of the Zambezi, through the central and eastern 
districts of Northern Rhodesia into the Congo state and 
Tanganyika. The name appears in at least eight of the versions 
of Scripture. 

Various derivations of the word have been suggested. Father 
Torrend thought it is really a sentence, U-le-za, ' He is coming 
the verb being -iza, ‘ come'. Lamba, as reported by C. M. Doke, 
say he is so named pakuti alesa panshi, ' because he comes down 
to earth Others connect it with the verb -eza, ' know ’, so that 
God is ‘ the One who knowsMore probably it derives from the 
causative form (lelesa, lelezha) of -lela, ‘ cherish ’, the verb applied 
to what a mother does to her child or a chief to his community. 

The account given of Leza in The Ila-speaking Peoples of 
Northern Rhodesia by Smith and Dale is confirmed by what has 
been written of other tribes. He appears everywhere as Moulder,. 
Constructor, Owner, Rain-giver. The Lamba also refer to Lesa 
as Lyulu, which means primarily ‘ the heaven ’, and as Luchyele, 
a name in all probability connected with the verb -chya, dawn. 
The creation of all things is attributed by the Lamba to Lesa: 
under the name of Luchyele, he arranged the whole country, 
rivers in their places, mountains, anthills, grass, trees and lakes. 
He came from the east, and went to the west, where he climbed 
up by a ladder into heaven. He is conceived as living in his great 
village in the sky, seated on a metal throne, and judging the 
heavenly people. People consider him beyond their reach; 
they can but say Lesa mutofwe-ko, ‘ O God, help us ’; and Lesa, 
mutupele’mfula, fwewantu menu, ‘ O God, give us rain, us, your 
people 

Frank Melland says of the Kaonde among whom he was a 
magistrate: 

They have a distinct idea of a divine creation. ... It 
is essentially part of their belief that life is the gift of God : 
that God created the first man and woman and gave them 
life : that such life has been handed on from generation to 
generation; and though their religion is now more centred 
on the spirits the existence and the power of Lesa is an 
actuality to them. 1 

1 C. M. Doke, The Lambas of Northern Rhodesia , pp. 225 ft. (Harrap, 1931). 

* F. H. Melland, In Witch-bound Africa , pp. 154 ft. (Seeley, Service, 1923). 
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Lesa manifests himself by thunder, by lightning and by the 
rainbow. The Kaonde believe that rain is a gift from Lesa. 

In the myths of the Lala, 1 it is said that Lesa was bom of a 
one-breasted woman ; but he is commonly thought of as having 
existed ‘ for endless days'. In one myth he figures as nyina 
wanama syonse, ‘the mother of all beasts’, in others as the creator 
of all things. His dwelling is in the sky and he is supremely 
concerned with rain and its accompanying phenomena. The 
name Lesa is attached to certain common objects: the brood- 
comb in a bee-hive is called * Lesa’s little baskets ’; the rings 
from the dead body of a millipede are called ‘ Lesa’s wife’s ivory 
bracelets ’. 

In the Bemba version of the myth explaining the origin of 
death, Lesa offers our first parents the choice between two 
little bags, one containing life and the other death. One bag 
shone with a glimmering light and this they chose. Alas! it 
was the bag of death. A few days later one of their children lay 
cold in sleep. When Lesa visited them he found them weeping 
and they said : ‘ We beseech thee, bring back our baby.’ Lesa 
promised to do so on condition that they ate no porridge for 
three days. But by the third day they were so hungry that they 
cooked and ate. Since then all mankind is subject to death. 
Father Guillerme says he has heard this sad story told by old 
Bemba hundreds of times. Among their sayings about Lesa are 
the following: Lesa ni shitnuelenganya, ‘ God is the incompre¬ 
hensible being ’; * It is Lesa who tears the sky with lightnings ’; 
‘ It is Lesa who stirs the forest into murmuring.’ 2 

1 J. T. Munday, * The Creation myth amongst the Lala of Northern Rhodesia \ 
African Studies , vol. i. No. i (University of tjie Witwatersrand, Johannesburg, 
1942). 

* Africa's God, edited by Joseph J. Williams, pp. 251, 255 (Anthropological 
Series of the Boston College Graduate School, April, 1938). 
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THE IDEA OF GOD AMONG SOUTH 
AFRICAN TRIBES 

Edwin W. Smith 

I. THE PEOPLE AND THEIR HABITAT 

The sub-continent, south of the rivers Zambezi and Cunene, is 
(apart from the peoples of European stock) the home of some 
nine million Africans, divisible into two main ethnic groups: 
(a) the Khoisan ; and (b) the tribes who speak Bantu languages 
—let us, in defiance of technical convention, name them, as they 
name themselves, Bantu. 

The word * Khoisan ’ has been coined to denote the so- 
called Hottentots (Khoikhoin, * men of men ’) and their kindred 
yellowish-skinned nomads the Bushmen (San), the remnants of 
whom are to be found in the south-west comer of the continent. 
The Hottentots have been largely absorbed into other groups 
and have almost completely lost their indigenous culture. 
Descendants of the old Naman tribe, numbering about 50,000, 
still inhabit South-West Africa and a few of the older people 
still know their own language—the only one of the Khoisan 
tongues into which the New Testament has been translated. 
It is doubtful whether more than 6,000 Bushmen survive. 

The Bantu of South Africa fall into six cultural groups. 

1. The eastern tribes, known collectively as Nguni, inhabit 
mainly the eastern littoral region east and south of the Drakens¬ 
berg. In the south are the Xhosa, Thembu and Mpondo of the 
Transkei and Ciskei; in Natal and Zululand the numerous clans 
embraced by the name Zulu. Closely allied with these are the 
Swazi of Swaziland and the Transvaal, and in the latter province 
there are Nguni off-shoots named Ndebele, not to be confused 

7* 
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with the Ndebele of Southern Rhodesia who also are of Nguni 
origin. In this group we may also place the Shangana-Thonga 
peoples of Portuguese East Africa and the north-eastern Trans¬ 
vaal ; they include Ronga, Hlengwe, Tswa and others who were 
subjugated by the Zulu conqueror Manukosi. In Portuguese 
East Africa there are also the Lenge, Chopi, Tonga and other 
tribes. 

2. The central tribes comprise three distinct sub-groups, 
viz. the Tswana of Bechuanaland and western Transvaal (Kwena, 
Ngwaketse, Ngwato, Hurutse, Kxatla, etc.); the Sotho of the 
eastern Transvaal (Pedi, etc.); and the Sotho of Basutoland 
made up of numerous clans (Kwena, Taung, Phuthi, etc.). 

3. The northern tribes include those of Southern Rhodesia 
known comprehensively as Shona (Karanga, Rozwi, Nyai, Ndau, 
etc.) and those of the northern Transvaal culturally linked with 
them—Venda, Lovedu, etc. 

4. The western tribes, inhabiting South-West Africa, include 
the Herero, and Ambo (Ndonga, Kwanyama). 

This classification in groups must not be allowed to mask the 
fact of intertribal mixture brought about by conquest and 
migration: the Swazi, for example, are a heterogeneous 
nation composed mainly of Nguni but with a strong element 
of Sotho. 

The ecological conditions may, so far as is necessary for our 
purpose, be sketched in a few sentences. The bulk of southern 
Africa consists of a plateau, rising 4,000 feet, more or less, above 
sea-level and enclosed on three sides by the Great Escarpment, 
which under various names (Drakensberg, Stormberg, Roggeveld, 
etc.) parallels the coastline at a distance varying from 50 to 
250 miles, and is pierced by the Orange, Limpopo and other rivers. 
On the east and south-east, below the escarpment, the land falls 
in a series of billowy terraces to the low coastlands which reach 
their greatest width in Zululand and Portuguese East Africa; 
and it is in this region of heaviest rainfall and most abundant 
pasture that the native population is densest. On the west the 
descent from the highlands to the sea is more abrupt and the 
coastal belt is narrower, being about twenty miles wide—a 
rainless barren desert. The elevation of the interior plateau is 
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not uniform. The High Veld of the Orange Free State and 
the Transvaal has an altitude of 4,000-6,000 feet, while the great 
massif of Basutoland, into which it merges, rises in the east to 
10,000 feet. The High Veld is open undulating country, good 
for agriculture and highly mineralized. North of Pretoria the 
land dips a thousand feet into the Bush Veld (so called from its 
thombush vegetation) much of which is occupied by native 
tribes. Between the High Veld and the highlands of South-West 
Africa lies the relatively low basin of the Kalahari, a semi-desert, 
covering the southern half of the Bechuanaland Protectorate 
and extending towards the Orange River. Nomadic Bushmen 
and mixed-breed Masarwa roam over this arid region, while its 
eastern edge is occupied by the Tswana tribes. In the north of 
the Protectorate more favourable conditions prevail. In South- 
West Africa the land rises again to 6,000-8,000 feet. The central 
region, where the Herero live, is eminently suited for cattle; 
while the northern section, bordering on Angola, the home of the 
Ambo, is lower and more suited for agriculture. Across the 
Limpopo River and beyond the lowlands which border it, the land 
rises again to 4,000-5,000 feet and constitutes the island High 
Veld of Southern Rhodesia extending north to where it slopes 
down towards the Zambezi. 

Generally speaking, the climate is sub-tropical. Excepting 
the lowlands, and in the hottest months, the temperature is 
medium; Durban, near sea-level, having a mean of 75-77 0 in 
summer and Bloemfontein (4,500 feet) a mean of 72-73 0 . Over 
most of the area the rain falls in the summer months. Precipita¬ 
tion diminishes from east to west—dropping from forty inches in 
Zululand to twenty on the Transvaal-Bechuanaland border and 
to five in the Kalahari. It rises again in the highlands of South- 
West Africa but the western coastal strip has less than an inch 
in the year. The rainfall occurs for only four or five months in 
the year; it is not only of short duration but also of high intensity, 
accompanied by heavy thunderstorms; and there is excessive 
evaporation. All this, in the absence of irrigation and the 
frequency of prolonged droughts, renders agriculture precarious. 
One understands why rain figures so prominently in the minds 
of the Bantu and colours their religious attitudes. 
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I. SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 

The indigenous people of southern Africa differ considerably in 
culture. The Khoisan are (or were) nomads, the Bushmen being 
food-collectors, dependent upon the game they hunted or trapped 
and the wild roots they dug from the earth, and the Hotten¬ 
tots being dependent mainly upon their herds of cattle. The 
Bantu, when Europeans first encountered them, were sedentary, 
primarily pastoral but also agricultural. 

The social structure of the Bushmen was of the simplest 
kind, the roaming bands, numbering from fifty to a hundred 
individuals, being united by kinship ties under a leader. Mono¬ 
gamy was usual among them. They were distinguished by their 
artistic skill in painting and engraving upon rocks. The Hottentots 
were more highly organized into numerous groups or tribes, each 
with its own chief. 

With their congeners in East Africa as far as and beyond the 
great lakes, the South African Bantu share what is termed a 
culture complex founded on homed cattle. It would be too much 
to say that they deify or even worship their cattle but socially 
and religiously, as well as economically, these play a dominant 
part in their life. Unlike the Hottentots, and with the exception 
of the Herero (whose women may milk the cows) the care of the 
herds is the prerogative of the males, women being considered a 
menace to their well-being. What Monica Hunter says of the 
Mpondo is generally true of the tribes : 

Cattle are the means of keeping on good terms with the 
ancestral spirits, and so of securing health and prosperity, 
because the maintenance of good relations with the ancestral 
spirits depends upon making the proper ritual killings of 
cattle at various stages in the life of the individual, and in 
sickness. 1 

Legal marriage is constituted by the transfer of cattle from the 
family of the bridegroom to that of the bride. Wealth and social 
status are estimated by the possession of cattle; in the old days 
they were the principal medium of exchange. They are aesthetic- 

1 Monica Hunter, Reaction to Conquest , p. 69 (O.U.P., for the International 
African Institute, 1936). 
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ally appreciated: * We love to fill our eyes with cattle ’ is a 
frequent saying. It is reported that one of the earliest Christian 
converts traced the awakening of his soul to a gleam of sunshine 
upon his favourite cow. 

Amid many divergencies in detail, there are common cultural 
features beside the one just referred to: polygyny, communal 
land tenure, kinship system and the principle of hierarchy of 
age and status. The basic political unit is the tribe—a body of 
people speaking a common tongue and organized under the rule 
of an independent chief. Under the stress of the wars and com¬ 
motions during the early years of the nineteenth century some of 
these tribes, or the remnants of tribes, were amalgamated into 
nations, whether by conquest as by Chaka, Mzilikazi, Soshangane 
and other military leaders, or for greater security from subjuga¬ 
tion as under Moshesh, the founder of the Basuto nation. In 
either case, the chief or king is the focus of tribal life, and enjoys 
considerable rights and powers with corresponding obligations 
to his subjects (except where these have been diminished or 
abrogated by European rulers). His person is sacred. The well¬ 
being of his people is mystically sustained by him; he is ' the 
bull of the herd', * the wife ’ or ' the husband ’ of the tribe. He 
is the link between them and the great ancestors—the high- 
priest as well as sovereign. 

But the chief was never a dictator, a complete despot; he 
was always controlled by councils which represented public 
opinion. As the Sotho maxim puts it: Morena ke morena ka 
sechaba, ' A chief is chief by (virtue of) the people.' There was 
always a strong democratic element in Bantu political life. 
Family sentiment is strong and the whole organization, within 
the tribe, is based upon the simple kinship group, the household. 
This is a territorial unit in the Nguni tribes, but among the 
Sotho and others, households are grouped in villages or, among 
the Tswana, in large towns—Serowe, capital of the Ngwato, has 
a population of 25,000. Villages, each under its headman, are 
grouped into districts, each under its sub-chief; headmen and 
sub-chiefs are assisted in their judicial and executive functions 
by local councils of elders, from which appeal lies to the Chief- 
in-council, the supreme authority of the tribe. Assemblies of 
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tribesmen, in which any man may voice his opinions, are char¬ 
acteristic of the Tswana-Sotho. And these tribes are composed 
of totemic groups, each with its seano (object of reverence) and 
seboko (praise-name); the Venda have similar groupings ( mitupo ); 
while the Nguni clans are a-totemic. In the days of their military 
power the Zulus banded boys in age-sets (tntanga) and later 
enrolled them in regiments (amabutho). Similar bands among the 
Tswana-Sotho were known as mephato. These age-sets still 
have some social functions. 


2. RELIGION 

' No one,' wrote Dapper in the seventeenth century, * however 
thoroughly he has inquired, has ever been able to find among all 
the Kafirs [Bantu] or Hottentots or Beachrangers [Bushmen] 
any trace of religion, or any show of honour to God or the Devil.' 1 
Robert Moffat, writing in 'the nineteenth century, was no less 
emphatic ; Satan, he said, ' has employed his agency, with fatal 
success, in erasing every vestige of religious impression from 
the minds of the Bechwanas [Tswana], Hottentots and Bushmen ; 
leaving them without a single ray to guide them from the dark 
and dread futurity, or a single link to unite them with the skies.’ * 
With our larger interpretation of religion nobody with any 
knowledge of these people would venture to say such things 
today about them. 

‘ Magic and religion are closely inter-related in Bantu belief 
and practice,’ it is rightly said, 8 if the word * magic ’ is used to 
denote what I prefer to call dynamism—the belief in mysterious, 
impersonal, pervasive powers which manifest themselves in 
charms, ‘medicines’, curses, and which, being of a neutral quality, 
can be employed for both social and anti-social purposes, whether 
for protection or for destruction. The men and women who 
have the secret of manipulating this mana- like mystical energy 

1 1 . Schapera and B. Farrington, The Early Cape Hottentots described in the 
writings of Olfert Dapper ( 1668), p. 75 (The Van Riebeeck Society, Capetown, 
* 933 )- 

* Robert Moffat, Missionary Labours and Scenes in South Africa, p. 243 
(J. Snow, 1842). 

* W. M. Eiselen and I. Schapera, The Bantu-speaking Tribes of South Africa, 
p. 247 (Rontledge and Kegan Paul, 1937 )- 
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are, on the one hand, the doctors, diviners, soothsayers ( inyanga , 
ngaka, ngqika), the misnamed ‘ witch-doctors ’, who in intention 
at least are social benefactors, and, on the other hand, the war- 
locks and witches ( amathakathi , baloi ), who are malicious male¬ 
factors, and as such feared and hated. This dynamism is common 
to Khoisan and Bantu. 

Nature-worship is not characteristic of the Bantu in the 
sense that they people natural objects with non-human spirits. 
If they regard certain trees, woods, mountains, rivers with 
reverence it is because these are the abode of spirits that were 
human. The Zulus think of certain snakes appearing in their 
houses as the embodiments of ancestors—they do not worship 
snakes as such. The world of their fancy is inhabited by many 
fabulous beings: Thikoloshi, a hairy dwarf that may be the 
familiar of a witch ; Inkosazana or Nomkhubulwana, a com. 
spirit in whose honour young girls dance in spring-time; and 
numerous other creatures like u-Tikolo, a water-baby or kelpy; 
but these belong to the region of folk-lore rather than of religion. 

As Dr H. A. Junod says, 1 the most perceptible set of the 
religious intuitions of the Bantu is their ancestrolatry. The 
cult is based upon an implicit belief in the survival of the human 
personality after death. The community is made up of visible 
and invisible members: the former are bantu ; the latter are 
variously named by the tribes— amahlozi or amatongo (Zulu, 
Xhosa), balimo (Sotho, Tswana), psikwembu (Thonga), ovakuru 
(Herero), medzimu (Venda), tnidzimu (Shona). Being spirit, the 
people whom we call' dead ’ are not confined to any one locality 
—they may be in the grave (the Zulus sometimes call them 
abapansi, ' the subterraneans ’), in some spirit homeland, in the 
forests or in the houses of the ‘ living ’; but they are certainly 
present and cognizant of what is taking place on earth. The 
cult is primarily a family concern: the spirits are guardians of 
the hearth : they see everything, hear everything, are interested 
in all affairs, and wish above everything to be remembered and 
to be told of happenings. Unless they are neglected, they act 
benevolently. What the family forebears are to its members, 
that also the chief’s forebears are to the community—the village 

H. A. Junod, The Life of a South African Tribe (Macmillan, 2nd ed., 1927). 
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or the tribe. A chief during his earthly life is, as we have said, 
reverenced as a quasi-supernatural being, and when he passes 
into the invisible realm he is promoted to be a god or godling. 
It is not that he has unlimited and autonomous powers : he is a 
delegate, a representative, deriving his powers from a still higher 
Authority, between whom and his people on earth he is a mediator. 

Ancestors are not ' worshipped ’ (if worship it is) without 
discrimination. As an old Zulu said to Dr Callaway : 

Black people do not worship all amatongo indifferently, 
that is, all the dead of their tribe. Speaking generally, the 
head of each house is worshipped by the children of that 
house; for they do not know the ancients who are dead, 
nor their izibongo (laud-giving names), nor their names. But 
their father whom they knew is the head by whom they 
begin and end in their prayer, for they know him best, and 
his love for his children ; they remember his kindness to 
them whilst he was living; they compare his treatment of 
them whilst he was living, support themselves by it, and say, 
‘ He will treat us in the same way now he is dead. We do 
not know why he should regard others besides us; he will 
regard us only.’ 1 

That is to say, the very ancient pass out of memory and are as if 
they had never been; it is the most recent forebears who are called 
upon and only the forebears of the particular family. And another 
distinction must be mentioned; the rules of exogamy are such that 
in general a man does not invoke his wife’s ancestors, nor she his. 

According to C. Bullock, some of the Shona—those of the 
' orthodox ’ or ‘ esoteric ’ school—regard the family mudzimu 
as being not the spirit of one’s father or grandfather, but as One 
—‘ the same spirit his father called on, the same his ancestors 
sacrificed to, and the same that his sons after him will appease 
and gratify, if he may be blessed with sons ’. 2 There is here an 

1 H. Callaway, The Religious System of the Amazulu, p. 144 (Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1870). 

* C. Bullock, The Mashona , p. 131 (Juta : Capetown, 1927). This reminds us 
of Comte’s conception of the human race as one great Organism or living being, 
whose existence is continuous throughout time, and which contains, at least in 
a mystical sense, its dead as well as its living and its still unborn members in 
one great fellowship : 4 This mighty Being whose life endures throughout all 
time and who is formed of the dead far more than of the living.* (Quoted by 
A. S. Pringle-Pattison, The Idea of God, p. 138 n.). Can we say that ancestrolatry 
is the African counterpart of the Religion of Humanity ? 
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idea of continuity in spirit life—a man lives on in his son; his 
son is he. 

There is a Sotho proverb, Nguana’a sa Ueng o shuela tharing, 
' A child that does not cry dies in the (hart ’ (the skin in which 
it is carried on its mother's back). This saying is applied to the 
family spirits : unless they make their presence felt they will be 
unhappy. That the ancestors complain, say E. J. and J. D. 
Krige, 1 is a fact which lies at the basis of Lovedu religion—they 
might say of Bantu religion. There are customary household 
rites, of the simplest kind : the sprinkling of a pinch of snuff or 
of a little beer, a whiff of smoke from the pipe, the ejection of 
spittle, all acknowledgments of the spirits' presence; there are 
regular communal ceremonials, with ritual killings of cattle 
accompanied by prayers and the calling aloud of the praise- 
names of the spirits. But if any of these are omitted, or even if 
they are not—that is, if the spirit requires more of something, 
or something different—it complains, either through dreams or 
through a medium, or by sending illness into the family or, in 
the case of a communal spirit, pestilence or drought upon the 
whole group. 

The ‘ dead' have not lost their human characteristics—nor, 
most emphatically, their human failings. Some go out of this 
life disgruntled; in their old age they were ill-used and threatened 
to haunt the household ; they were driven to suicide ; they died 
where the usual obsequies could not be properly carried out; 
now they bear ill-will against their people and may ally them¬ 
selves with witches, or in other ways plague them. These represent 
the dark side of the religion. For the ancestors in general there 
is a filial fear—like the fear of the Lord of the Old Testament; 
for these evil malicious spirits there is nothing but unmitigated 
dread. 

Observers have frequently commented on the absence of 
religious awe in the offering of sacrifices and prayers—as when a 
prayer is cut short by laughter, when the songs are obscene, 
when the ancestors are rebuked, scolded, threatened in angry 
tones. 

1 E. ]. and J. D. Krige, The Realm of a Rain-Queen (O.U.P., for the Inter¬ 
national African Institute, 1943). 
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People pray to ancestors as man to man. . . . Even at 
the most important offerings you may find it difficult to 
catch the words of the officiator amid the talking and 
laughter of the onlookers. But you will probably hear him 
say, ‘It is not water; truly it is beer’, or ‘It is not just 
tnabudu (light beer); it is real beer ’, when he pours out 
flour and water and, you may see, as we once did, how he 
winks at his friends who smile at the deception. . .. Religion 
is cheerful; at the harvest offering the gods come to drink 
and be merry with you, and the idea of solemn communion 
with the gods for the uplifting of the soul, found in higher 
religions, is absent. 1 

Another outstanding characteristic is the almost entire absence 
of any speculative element. The mode of life of the gods is, in 
general, not a subject of thought, though it is implicit in their 
actions that life in the invisible world is much the same as in the 
visible world; whence the olden practice of slaying, or burying 
alive, some members of the chief's retinue and family to accom¬ 
pany him into the unseen. Ancestrolatry is essentially a practical 
religion in which rites are of far greater importance than attitude 
of mind, action than belief. It may be true, as Dr Junod says, 2 
that it has very little connexion with the moral conduct of the 
individual; but in a broad sense there can be no doubt that it 
supplies strong sanctions for tribal morality and therefore must 
have its effect upon the individual. The ancestors demand filial 
piety and an unquestioning respect for tribal law and custom. 
W. M. Eiselen and I. Schapera sum the matter up by saying: 

The good and moral man in Bantu society is the one 
who honours the ancestors by living as they have lived. 
Nevertheless [they continue] most of what we consider to 
be evil is forbidden also in Bantu society, and what we hold 
to be good is also recommended by them. The Bantu would, 
in fact, have no difficulty in accepting most of the Biblical 
commandments, because among them too * the danger of 
taking the name of a god in vain is generally acknowledged ; 
reverence for parents and those in authority is commonly 
inculcated, and disobedience punished ; self-control is culti¬ 
vated ; men of probity are respected; brotherliness, courtesy, 
and hospitality are common virtues; a high respect for 
property prevails; mercy is highly esteemed and justice 

1 E. ]. and ]. D. Krige, op. cit., p. 140!. * H. A. Junod, op. cit. 

7 
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praised; murder, witchcraft, stealing, adultery, bearing false 
witness against one’s neighbour, hatred and arrogance are 
all condemned ; and there is such a sense of family responsi¬ 
bility that orphans and destitute people are provided for \ 
But there is this fundamental difference between their 
approach and ours to the problem of moral goodness: the 
Bantu demand moral behaviour within the family and tribe 
rather than moral behaviour in general. And this is in 
complete harmony with their ancestor worship, for the 
common ancestor must of necessity resent any action by 
one of his descendants likely to harm another descendant 
and incidentally to upset the social order within the group . 1 

The Hottentots revere their ancestors in a similar way; as 
to the Bushmen, our authorities differ, some maintaining and 
others denying that there is an ancestral cult among them. 

We have now to ask whether these peoples have any idea of 
a supreme God over and above their human ancestors and the 
impersonal powers of dynamism. 


II. THE BUSHMEN 

Given the elusiveness of the Bushmen, the obstacle raised 
against intercommunication with Europeans both by their 
nomadic habits and the extreme difficulty of their languages 
(there are several of them, all abounding in ‘ clicks ’) and the 
consequent scarcity of reliable data, it is not easy to arrive at 
any conclusion as to their ideas of a Supreme Being, or whether 
indeed they have any. The task is complicated by the necessity 
of separating their own native ideas from those which they seem 
to have adopted from the Hottentots. 

Bushmen have a richer mythology than the Bantu. Their 
symbols of divinity are the heavenly bodies and certain animals , 
like the mantis religiosa which as it sits up with folded * hands ’ 
seems to assume an attitude of prayer. The sun, the moon, the 
morning star, the southern cross received adoration as manifesta¬ 
tions of Deity. There is a poetic quality in some of their expres¬ 
sions, as when the planet Jupiter is spoken of as ‘ the dawn's 
heart which walks by night with shining eyes'. 

1 W. M. Eiselen and I. Schapera, op. cit., p. 270. The inner quotation is from 
W. C. Willoughby, The Soul of the Bantu, pp. 382-3 (S.C.M., 1928). 
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The Bushmen who formerly wandered over the mountains of 
Basutoland and left paintings in the caves, spoke of Cagn (Kaang) 
as the Creator of all things. * Where is he ? ' asked Mr Orpen of 
an old Bushman named Qing. ' I know not,’ was the answer, 
‘ but the elands know; wherever elands graze in herds, there 
is Cagn.’ 

T. Arbousset, one of the first missionaries in Basutoland, 
reports that the Bushmen he encountered said that Kaang was 
also named Kue-Akengteng, a Chief in the sky who was Master 
of all things. ' We do not see him with our eyes,’ they said, 
' but we know him in our hearts.' In times of drought, and before 
going to war, they prayed to him by dancing all night. The 
characteristic marks of animals were given by him. Kaang makes 
men live and makes men die ; he sends and withholds rain. 
T. Arbousset speaks also of their veneration for the caddis—the 
larva of a species of Phryganea which forms for itself a cylindrical 
case of hollow stems and small stones, which they named N’go. 
He asked one Bushman whether he prayed to his deceased father, 
as did the Basuto, and received the answer: ‘ No ; my father 
taught me otherwise and before he died he solemnly said to me, 
“ My son, when you are about to go hunting look carefully for 
N’go and ask him for food for yourself and your children. Observe, 
after your prayer, whether it moves its head in a semi-circle— 
that will be a sign that your prayer is heard ; and that evening, 
when you carry to your mouth a portion of the meat, move your 
arm in a semi-circle as N’go moved its head.” ’ The prayer was 
in these terms—and is addressed, it will be noticed, not to N’go 
but to Kaang : ' Oh Kaang, is it that thou lovest me not ? Oh 
Kaang, bring a male gnu! I want a full stomach; my first¬ 
born son, my first-born daughter, they too want full stomachs. 
Oh Kaang, lead me to a male gnu ! ’ 1 

Dorothea Bleek, who has collected much of the folk-lore of 
the |Kham 2 Bushmen who once roamed over the greater part of 
the old Cape Colony, indicates that they identify Kaggen (Kaang) 
with the Mantis which is the centre of a cycle of myths. He was 

1 T. Arbousset and F. Daumas, Relation d'un voyage d* exploration au nord-est 
de la colonie du Cap de Bonne-Esperance, pp. 501 ff. (Missions Evang&iques, Paris, 
1842). 

* The symbols l, j, ||, J, represent * clicks 
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once a man with magical powers. He made the moon out of his 
shoe; hence he (the moon is masculine) is as cold as leather and 
red with the dust of Bushmanland. Kaggen gives the animals 
their colours and names and protects them. He is not worshipped 
by the |Kham: ‘ the impression given in the folk-lore ... is 
of a sort of Puck, a helper or mischief-maker, but not at all 
a deity.’ Prayers are addressed only to the heavenly bodies, 
particularly to the moon, whose waning and waxing represent to 
the Bushman the assurance of life after death. As life depends 
on food, so prayers are prayers for food. Here is part of one 
prayer transcribed by Dorothea Bleek : 

Ho ! Moon, lying there. 

Let me kill a springbok, 

Tomorrow 

Let me eat a springbok; 

With this arrow. 

Let me shoot a springbok! 

The rain or water, \khwa, is also regarded as a supernatural 
being by these denizens of dry places, and often figures in the 
folk-lore, but is not regarded as a deity . 1 

The Bushmen of the Kalahari—the Hiechware, Aikwe, 
Khabo and other groups, together with those whom Bechuana 
name Masarwa—also have a rich folk-lore in which the moon 
figures considerably, but it is doubtful whether they worship 
it. According to S. S. Doman,* they believe in a spirit that 
is variously named Dzimo, Thora, Huwe. * Dzimo ’ is evidently 
borrowed from the ‘ Modimo ’ of the neighbouring Bechuana. 
Thora is ' the Great One ’ who sends rain and game and good 
luck in hunting. They are not sure whether Thora is a person 
or where he dwells. He made all things. The name Huwe, says 
Doman, occurs mostly among the western Bushmen. 

Huwe is the good spirit who wards off disease, gives 
plenty, and protects the Bushmen from danger. When any 
danger threatens they will call upon Huwe. I once heard 
some of the Sansokwe Bushmen singing these words over 
and over again, Huwe ka Hume ie ie, which means * Good 

1 Dorothea F. Bleek, * Bushman Folklore \ Africa , vol. ii. pp. 302-12 (O.U.P., 
for the International African Institute). 

a S. S. Doman, Pygmies and Bushmen of the Kalahari , pp. 149 ff. (Seeley, 
Service, 1925). 
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spirit, come to our aid ie it.’ Huwe seems an inferior kind 
of spirit to Thora, for at times the latter is invoked to come 
to his aid, as if the former were not powerful enough to 
defend himself and his children. 

Miss Bleek found ' a wonderful muddle of religious ideas ’ 
among the Naron or Aikwe Bushmen of the Central Kalahari. 1 
They have passably clear notions of two beings, Hise and Gauwa, 
but of Huwu (Huwe), who must be considered to be the Supreme 
Being of the northern Bushmen, the notions are obscure. Hise 
is not distinctly creator of the world; but he produced wild 
beasts and plants originally, as human beings, and gave them 
their present form. To the first black and white men he gave 
cattle and goats and to the first captain of the Bushmen he gave 
wild animals and made him a hunter. He is perhaps a bush- 
spirit (Hi means ‘ tree' in the Bushman language). Young 
Naron identify Hise with IKhuba, who lives in the sky or is 
the sky (they pray to him for health and long life); but the old 
men did not know 1 Khuba and say that the name comes from 
the Nama Hottentots in whose language it means ‘ Lord ’. Gauwa 
is a spirit whom some believe to live with Hise in the east, and 
who appears as the wind-storm ; others identify Hise and Gauwa. 
The name Gauwa is also given to disembodied human spirits: 
perhaps this kind of deification of ghosts is due to Hottentot 
influence. The Khung of southern Angola also know Huwe and 
Gauwa, but do not speak of the dead as Gauwa : he appears in 
thunder and lightning; the stars are his fire. Miss Bleek regards 
both these beings as personifications of natural phenomena: 
Huwe of the forest; Gauwa of wind, rain, breath. 

The Khung and other north-western Bushmen were studied 
by the missionary H. Vedder, who published a grammar of their 
language in X910, and by his testimony these people recognized 
Huwe (Huwa) to be Creator and Upholder of all things; they 
invoked him as Ba, * father \ Vedder's research was carried a 
step further by Dr V. Lebzelter during his expedition in 1926-28 
among several of the Bushmen tribes—Khung, Heikoip, Daman, 
Nawib. The name given to the Supreme Being by them appears 

1 Dorothea F. Bleek, The Naron: a Bushman Tribe of the Central Kalahari 
p. 25 (C.U.P., 2928). 
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under the forms Khu, Xu, Xuba, Xuwa. The Heikom speak 
also of Erob, a name they have probably taken from Hottentots ; 
it appears to be a modified form of Elohim, introduced by 
missionaries. Xu, by whatever name he is referred to, is regarded 
as creator of all things. Men pray to him for rain, pray to him 
in time of illness, before and after hunting, and before travelling. 
In some of the groups offerings are made to him after hunting. 
But it is said that he is not concerned with the ethical relations 
of men. Xu is the great Captain who lives in heaven with his 
wife and many children. With him is also Nawa, the chief of 
spirits who are called Gauab ; he is a kind of demiurgus who made 
sun and moon and named animals and men. Xu leaves the 
execution of all important affairs in his hands, except rain which 
is his own prerogative. The Heikom of the Etosha pan look 
upon Gamab as the demiurgus who made men and the world ; 
he makes thunder and lightning; the stars are his camp-fire. 
Some Bushmen speak also of a saviour, Iseb, from whom sprang 
a feminine counterpart Ises who brought men bows and arrows. 
Others regard Heiseb as an evil fire-spirit. 

The dualism in the religious belief of the Bushman, which 
some writers have reported, has probably been taken from the 
Hottentots. Or perhaps, as some authorities think, it goes back 
to a time when Bushmen and Hottentots were one people. 

III. THE HOTTENTOTS 

Since the great majority of surviving Hottentots—the 
Khoikhoin, as they name themselves—have been christianized 
for a long time, it is now difficult to ascertain what their pre- 
Christian religion was. We have to rely upon scanty notes 
furnished by early travellers and missionaries and these differ 
considerably in their interpretations. 1 

According to all accounts the attitude of the Khoikhoin to the 

1 Theophilus Hahn, Tsuni-\\Goam, the Supreme Being of the Khoi-khoi (Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul, 1881). This is perhaps the best book we have. The author 
was the son of a missionary; and in addition to his own first-hand observations 
brings together notes written by others. Chapter xiii. of I. Schapera’s The Khoisan 
Peoples (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1930) contains a critical analysis of the 
available material. 
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spirits of the dead was ambivalent—of dread and of reverence. 
They are called sobo khoin, * people of the shadow and \\gaunagu 
—the masculine singular form of which is || gaunab, identical with 
the Bushman gaua. It would seem that by some Khoikhoin 
Death was personalized, or that all the dead were gathered up 
into one single Bad Being, || Gaunab. Eclipses of the sun and 
moon, shooting stars and similar natural phenomena were 
regarded as omens of evil and were associated with him. He 
took the form of whirlwinds which brought sickness and death 
in their train, unless water were scattered upon their path. He 
could assume the shape of any animal which then became in¬ 
vulnerable. The Nama conceived of him as having human form, 
with ribs drawn over the flesh and with feet the length of arms. 
Early missionaries identified ||Gaunab with the devil. 

A widely spread myth tells of the conflict between ||Gaunab 
and a powerful chief who was indeed the first of the Khoikhoin. 
In every battle the Bad Being was victor; but in every battle 
his opponent waxed stronger and stronger, until finally he was 
able to destroy ||Gaunab by a smashing blow behind his ear. At 
the moment of expiring ||Gaunab struck and wounded his enemy 
at the knee. That is how the primigenial Hottentot got his 
name Tsuni||goam, * Wounded Knee ’. The name appears in 
various forms : Tsui||goab ; Tshu’koab; Tuiqua or Tigoa. 

This is the name that, Dr Hahn says, calls forth the deepest 
feelings of devotion and reverence in the heart of a Khoikhoi. 
He discredits the usual interpretation and arrives at the transla¬ 
tion ‘ the red-morning, the red-daybreak, i.e. the dawn ’. In 
their yearning after the Infinite, he concludes, the Khoikhoin 
' transferred the name of his supposed abode upon Him who 
thrones on high. Hence the origin of the name Tsui|jgoab for 
the Supreme Being.’ He traces the word ||Gaunab to the root 
|| Gau, ' to destroy'. ||Gaunab is ' the one who annihilates ’. He 
is said to live in the black sky—the night sky at whose approach 
men * die ’ or ‘ sleep ’. And Dr Hahn took the view that the two 
beings represented ' the change of day and night'. As man died 
every evening and the dark night covered him—as he awoke to 
new life and, turning his eyes to the East, saw the sky blood-red, 
like a fresh battle-wound—so he imagined the long battle between 
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Tsui||goab and ||Gaunab in which the former was the final victor. 
It is possible that, as Dr Schapera thinks, Dr Hahn elaborated 
his interpretation of the myth under the influence of Max Miiller 
and his naturalistic theories. Whether the two beings are symbols 
of alternating night and day—or (we might suggest) of life and 
death—it remains true that, in Dr Hahn’s words, ' the name of 
Tsui||goab fills the mind of a Khoikhoi with joy, gratitude and 
veneration ’, while that of ||Gaunab always conveys to him the 
idea of pain, misery and death. 

Tsui||goab is invoked as IKhub, ‘ Lord, Ruler'; as INanub, 

' the thunder-cloud ’; as IGurub, 4 the thunderer ’. Once, 
when a thunderstorm had passed over the country, an old Nama 
said to Dr Hahn * IGurub has rained very hard !' On another 
occasion, when thunder-clouds were towering above the horizon 
and he and an old Nama were looking with great enjoyment * 
towards the clouds, calculating that in a few hours’ time the whole 
country ought to swim in water, the old man said : ‘ Ah, there 
comes Tsui||Goab in his old manner, as he used to do in the times 
of my grandfathers. You will see today rain and very soon the 
country will be covered by Tusib.’ Questioned as to Tusib he 
answered: ‘ When the first green grass and herbs come after 
rain, and in the morning you see that green shining colour spread 
over the country, we say: Tusib ke \huba ra \gu, Tusib covers 
the earth.' Tu means to rain ; Tusib is * the rain-giver', or 
' the one who looks like rain, who comes from the rain ’—that is, 
the one who spreads the green shining colour over the earth. 

Dr Hahn says that both Christian and pagan Khoikhoin used 
the vocative form Tsui\\goatse interjectionally, as we say Good 
God ! as an expression of surprise or anxiety. * Tsui\]goatse, who 
will help me ? ’; ‘ Tsui\\goatse, what have I done that I am so 
severely punished ? ' It is also a formula of imprecation: 

' Tsui\\goatse, thou alone knowest that I am without guilt!'; 

* Do what you think, but you will find out Tsui\\goab ’, i.e. that 
he will punish you. Such sayings indicate that he takes note 
of human conduct, is an avenger. 

Old Koranna told an early missionary’ that they heard from 
their grandfathers that Tsui||goab made two persons. He gave 
them cows, whose milk they should drink, a jackal tail to wipe 
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the perspiration off the brow, a staff with a club (kiri), a quiver 
with arrows, and a bow, and a shield. 

Prayers and offerings are made to Tsui||goab. In time of 
need the Koranna kill a beast and bum the bones and fat, the 
pleasant odour of which ascends to heaven. They pray: 

Tsui||goab, we are now assembled here; 

We come to ask for water— 

We who are dying from thirst. 1 

The Moravian missionary George Schmidt, when, in 1737, 
he first went among the Hessequa, a tribe of Khoikhoin living 
not far from Capetown, told them he had come to make them 
acquainted with their Saviour and to assist them to work. One 
of the men, Afrika, said, in Dutch: 'That is good, baas (master).' 
‘ I asked them,’ Schmidt says, ‘ if they knew that there was a 
great Baas, who had given them their cattle and all they possessed.’ 
' Yes,' replied Afrika. ‘ What do you call him ? ' ' We call him 
Tui’qua,’ was the reply. 2 Later, when he was familiar with their 
ways, he put on record this description of one of their ceremonies : 

At the return of the Pleiades these natives celebrate an 
anniversary ; as soon as these stars appear above the eastern 
horizon mothers will lift their little ones on their arms, and 
running up to elevated spots, will show to them these friendly 
stars, and teach them to stretch their little hands towards 
them. The people of a kraal will assemble to dance and to 
sing according to the old custom of their ancestors. The 
chorus always sings : ‘ O Tiqua, our Father above our heads, 
give rain to us, that the fruits (bulbs, etc.), uientjes, may 
ripen, and that we may have plenty of food, send us a good 
year.’ 8 

This prayer (as Dr Schapera remarks) shows clearly that Tsui||goab 
(Tiqua) is regarded as the god of the rain-giving clouds and of 
the food-producing fields. 

A. W. Hoemle, the South African anthropologist, has described 
the guri\ab —‘ yearly killing'—the most important festival of the 
Nama. It is held when the old men judge that the summer rains 
are due. The whole tribe assembles at the chief's summons. 

1 J. A. Engelbrecht, The Korana, p. 175 (Maskew Miller: Capetown, 1936). 

* J. du Plessis, A History of Christian Missions in South Africa (Longmans, 
Green, 1911), quoting * Kaapsche Cyclopaedie', No. 48, p. 2. 

• Hahn, op. cit., p. 43, quoting Busier Magaxin, p. 12 (1831). 
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Each family brings its contribution of milk or a pregnant ewe 
or cow. This animal is offered in sacrifice for the same reason 
that the Romans offered a cow in calf to the Earth-goddess 
Tellus at the festival of Fordicidia each year on the fifteenth of 
April: a pregnant victim (as Sir James Frazer says) is supposed 
to communicate its own fertility to the ground and so to ensure 
a good harvest. 1 Meanwhile all the people dance and call upon 
Tsui||goab to send rain in plenty, to make the ground soft and 
the grass green, so that they may have sufficient food for the 
year. 2 Here, as in so many African rites, dynamism and theism 
appear side by side : the pregnant cows, the streaming milk and 
water, the cloud-like smoke are, in other words, acts of sympathetic 
magic, while the prayers are religious. 

Dr Hahn records the words of one of the hymns sung as a 
prayer on such occasions—it would appear that all public prayers 
were cast in poetic form. 


Tsui\\goatse / 

Abo-itse, 

Sida Use t 
I Nanuba \ avire 
En x un & uire / 

Eda sida uire ! 

IKhabuta gum gorod 
||Gas x ao 
Ms x ao 

Eta xurina amre 

Sats gum x*ve sida itsao ? 

Abo itsao , 

Tsui\\goatse 
Eda sida gangantsire 
Eda sida ||khava \khaitsire 
Abo-itse / 

Sida \Khutse / 

Tsui\\goatse l 


Thou, O Tsui||goab! 

Father of our fathers. 

Thou our Father! 

Let the thundercloud stream ! 
Let our flocks live ! 

Let us also live, please ! 

I am so very weak indeed 
From thirst 
From hunger! 

Let me eat field fruits ! 

Art thou not our Father ? 

The father of the fathers. 
Thou Tsui||goab. 

That we may praise thee ! 
That we may bless thee l 
Thou father of the fathers ! 
Thou our Lord! 

Thou, oh, Tsui||goab !* 


That the worship of Tsui||goab is not merely communal but 
that individuals rely upon his help is shown by an incident 
related by Dr Hahn. Travelling by ox-wagon in the desert he 

1 Sir James G. Frazer, The Worship of Nature , vol. i. p. 334 (Macmillan, 
1926). 

1 Agnes W. Hoerale, * A Hottentot Raih Ceremony *, Bantu Studies , vol. i. 
No. 2 (University of the Witwatersrand, Johannesburg, May 1922). Other 
articles by the same author, 1922, 1923, 1925. See also I. Schapera, op. cit., 

pp. 379 ff- 

9 Hahn, op. cit. 
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and his servants and oxen were like to perish of thirst and he 
angrily scolded the guide who had misled them. The guide, a 
raw heathen, coolly answered: ' Tsui||goab will help us,' and 
insisted when Dr Hahn expressed disbelief: ‘ Truly, master, 
he will help.' They reached water next day and when they had 
quenched their thirst and were talking over their troubles, the 
guide said : * My dear master, yesterday you could almost have 
killed me but Tsui||goab refused to allow you to do so, and have 
you now convinced yourself that the Lord has helped ? ’ ‘ We 
require,' Dr Hahn comments, * no further evidence to see what 
the rawest Namaqua, with all his heathendom, means by 
Tsui||goab.' 

The Moon figures in the mythology of the Khoikhoin as it does 
in that of the Bushmen. One story common to both peoples 
relates the coming of death into the world. The Moon, it is said, 
sent a louse to Men with the message : * As I die and dying live, 
so you shall also die and dying live.’ On the way the louse was 
overtaken by Hare who said : ‘ As you are an awkward runner, 
let me take the message.' When he reached Men he said: ‘ I 
am sent by the Moon to tell you, “ As I die and dying perish, in 
the same manner you shall also die and come wholly to an end.” ’ 
Then he returned to the Moon and told what he had said to Men. 
The Moon reproached him angrily for distorting the message 
and taking up a piece of wood struck Hare on the mouth. Since 
that day the hare’s lip is split. A similar tale is told among both 
Bantu and Negroes but the Supreme Being takes the place of 
Moon. This fact suggests the question as to the relation of 
Tsui||goab to the Moon. Dr Hahn identified the two and regards 
the Moon as the visible God of the Khoikhoin before their separa¬ 
tion into tribes. Some of the early writers alluded to what they 
called the moon-worship of the Khoikhoin. One of them, Kolb, 
said that the Cape Hottentots looked upon the Moon as their 
visible God whom they named Gounja, ' Great Chief ’. At new 
moon and at full moon they danced and sang : * Be welcome ; 
give us plenty of honey, give grass to our cattle, that we may get 
plenty of milk.' Roos and Marais wrote of the Nama that their 
religion consisted principally in worshipping and praising the 
new moon. Dr Schapera, to whom I owe these references, says: 
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‘ Nowadays the prayers are no longer heard, and the worship 
has ceased, but the new moon is always hailed in welcome' 1 and 
the full moon is celebrated with dance and song. Whether the 
moon was actually looked upon as a god in itself (or himself— 
for he is masculine) or as a manifestation of the Supreme Being, 
is uncertain. We need not argue the matter, nor follow Dr Hahn 
into his further identification of Tsui||goab with Heitsi-ebib 
who figures so largely in the folk-lore and who is evidently an 
ancient hero or chief. It is sufficient to have shown, on the 
available evidence, that the Khoikhoin were conscious of a super¬ 
natural Power who was also a Person, to whom their prayers 
could reach and by whom their prayers could be answered. 
When we recall the aridity of the country in which the Khoikhoin 
roamed with their herds, and their utter dependence upon rain 
for all their food, we shall not wonder that the Rain-giver was 
their deity. 


IV. THE BANTU OF THE SOUTH-EAST : XHOSA 

In the north-east of the Cape Province, between the Kei 
river and the Umtavuna which separates the Province from 
Natal, lies the Transkei, a large reserve inhabited by Xhosa- 
speaking tribes—Xhosa, Thembu, Pondo, Bomvana, etc. West 
of the Kei, in the region known as the Ciskei, numbers of the 
Bantu live in reserves interspersed among European settlements. 

In the Xhosa version of the Bible the name uTixo * is taken 
as the equivalent of ‘ God'. It can be shown that this word 
is of foreign origin—is indeed a modification of the Khoikhoi 
Tsui||goab or Tuiqoa. How came it to be adopted by Bantu ? 
In times past there was some intermixture of Bantu and Khoikhoi 
blood. At least one of the Xhosa clans—the Gqunukwebe—is 
the result of such miscegenation. We can easily imagine that 
Khoikhoi women married to Xhosa men might teach their 
children what they knew of their fathers’ God. The first missionary 
to live among the Xhosa was Dr Van der Kemp, who resided with 
or near the Chief Gaika from September, 1799 to 31 December, 

1 1 . Sch&pera, op. cit. 

* Variously spelt: uTixo, nThixo, uTikxo, the x representing a * click \ 
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1800. On his long journey from Capetown he was accompanied 
as interpreter by a Hottentot elephant-hunter named Bruntjie 
from whom we may reasonably suppose (Van der Kemp being 
what he was) he learnt the Khoikhoi language and as much as 
he could of the religion—including the name for God. That he 
was familiar with the name is evident from the fact that in the 
catechism he subsequently wrote for the Hottentots of Bethels- 
dorp, his settlement, he translated ‘ God ’ by Thuickwe—his 
spelling of Tuiqoa (uThixo). We may suppose that he found 
some of Gaika’s people familiar with the name and that he used 
it when preaching about the Christian’s God—as his successors 
have done ever since then. The name became so thoroughly 
naturalized that the Bantu believed it to be a genuine word of 
their own, not an importation. 

In the early thirties of last century the Wesleyan missionary 
Stephen Kay discovered on his travels that the name uThixo 
was seldom or never heard among the Pondo, who lived (then 
as now) in a more remote part of the territory, though by this 
time it was in general use among the frontier clans in the west. 
He says : ‘ The proper names of Deity used by the Amaponeda 
(Pondo) are uDali (Maker or Creator) and uMenzi, which signifies 
" worker ”, and which, when used in a sacred sense, is fully 
understood as referring to that Being by whom the great works 
of nature were produced—the heavens, the earth and the sea, 
etc.’ 1 

In her elaborate study of the Pondo, Dr Monica Hunter 
(Mrs Godfrey Wilson) states that uThixo is now in general use 
in Pondoland. 

When asked, all Pondo, even great-grandfathers, who 
have not come under direct Christian influence, assert posi¬ 
tively that they have always known the word uThixo, and 
that they always called upon uThixo when they sneezed, 
when they were saved from danger (as in a battle), and when 
laying a stone upon the isivivane. . . . 

(The isivivane are cairns of stones. It was customary for passers- 
by to pick up a stone, spit upon it and place it upon the pile, 
saying: ' Look upon me, God ( Thixo ) of our people. I ask 

1 Stephen Kay, Travels and Researches in Caffraria , p. 339 (John Mason, 1833). 
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strength of you, you God who created us in the earth. Look 
upon us. Give us to eat.' It is perhaps a custom taken over 
from the Khoikhoin or Bushmen.) 

Deformed births are attributed to uThixo. Of a deformed 
person it is said udaliwe nghoThixo (‘ he was created by 
uThixo ’), and an insane person is called untntu kaThixo 
(' the person of uThixo ’).... There are no beliefs, not 
obviously introductions, regarding uThixo which might not 
refer to an ithongo [i.e. an ancestral spirit]. Lightning is 
sometimes referred to as inkosi yezulu (‘ chief of the heaven ’) 
but informants state that this is only an ukuhlonipha, a 
polite mode of reference to something that is feared. As 
with the other words which might imply belief in a Supreme 
Being there is no system of beliefs or practices associated 
with inkosi yezulu. 

Dr Hunter reaches this conclusion, which seems paradoxical: 

There is no proof that the Pondo, before contact with 
Europeans, believed in the existence of any Supreme Being, 
or beings, other than the amathongo (ancestral spirits). They 
had two words, umdali (creator: ukudala, to mould, to form) 
and utnenzi (maker : ukwenza, to make), which might suggest 
a belief in a creator, but there is no system of rites or complex 
of beliefs connected with these words. 1 

Apart from the question of rites, the fact that the Pondo—and 
other Xhosa-speaking tribes—had these two words and that 
there is no evidence that the act of creation was ever ascribed 
to the amathongo, does certainly suggest that they believed in 
the existence of a Supreme Being. 

Writing of his own people, J. H. Soga states emphatically that 
this is so : he claims that they are monotheistic in religion. 

They have a conception of a Supreme Being clearly 
defined : a God who is the creator of all things, who controls 
and governs all, and as such is the rewarder of good and the 
punisher of evil. Worship is never directly offered to Him, 
but through the medium of the iminyanya or ancestral 
spirits, who in the unseen world are nearer to Him, and 
know more than men on earth. The Xosa name for God is 
u-Dali, i.e. the Creator or Supreme Being, and it is from 
the same root as um-Dali, the Creator. Other names by 

1 Monica Hunter, Reaction to Conquest, pp. 269 ff. (O.U.P., for the International 
African Institute, 1936). 
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which He is known are Tixo and Qamata. Both of these 
latter are of alien origin. . . . [Tixo] has almost submerged 
the original Xosa term Dali—the author of all existent life, 
the creator of man, the animals, and all forms of living 
things . . . worship is never offered to the Supreme Being 
direct but through the medium of the ancestral spirits. 
Nevertheless, there is ever present to the mind of the Xosa, 
one beyond them who is supreme. Just as, we say it in all 
reverence, God is worshipped through the intermediary, 
Jesus Christ, so the Xosa worships the Supreme Being, Tixo, 
through the medium of the ancestral spirits. 1 

Dr Callaway, whom we shall meet again when we discuss the 
religion of the Zulu, was of the opinion that the word uThixo 
was nothing but the laud-giving name (isibongo) of some old 
Hottentot brave who had received a wound in the knee during a 
fight (see p. 93) ; and he said : ‘ It appears to me to have been 
unwisely and improperly adopted by the early Missionaries ; to 
be explained and excused only on the ground that at first the 
teachers and taught were unable freely to communicate ideas 
one to the other.' 

He records a conversation with an old Xhosa named Ulangeni 
whom he asked about uThixo. He denied that it was a Hottentot 
word or that his people learnt it from the English : ‘ It is an old 
word of our own.' He related the coming of the first white man, 
a missionary named Uyegana (? Van der Kemp). At first they 
could not understand what he said but when he returned with a 
Dutchman and a Hottentot and they interpreted for him, then 
they understood. ' He made inquiries amongst us, asking, 
“ What do you say about the creation of all things ? ” We 
replied, “ We call him who made all things uTikxo.'' And he 
inquired, " Where is he ? ” We replied, “ Usezulwini ; he is in 
heaven.” Uyegana said, " Very well. I bring that very one 
—i.e. all that relates to or concerns him—to you of this country.” ' 
Two men named Unsikana and Unxele became believers and 
used to dispute about uThixo, the former saying that uThixo 
was above and the latter that he was beneath. ‘ At length,' 
said Ulangeni, * the word uTikxo was universally accepted on 
the arrival of the missionaries. For we used to speak of the 

1 John Henderson Soga, The Ama-Xosa: Life and Customs , pp. 149 ft. 
(Lovedale Press, 1931). 
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whole heaven, saying, " uTikxo dwells in the whole heaven ” ; 
but did not clearly understand what we meant/ He went on to 
tell how Unsikana composed a great hymn celebrating the power 
of uTikxo. Here is a translation of it from the Xhosa original: 

Thou art the great God—He who is in heaven. 

It is Thou, Thou Shield of Truth. 

It is Thou, Thou Tower of Truth. 

It is Thou, Thou Bush of Truth. 

It is Thou, Thou who sittest in the highest. 

Thou art the Creator of life, Thou madest the regions above. 

The Creator who madest the heavens also. 

The Maker of the stars and the Pleiades. 

The shooting stars declare it unto us. 

The Maker of the blind, of thine own will didst thou make them. 

The Trumpet speaks—for us it calls. 

Thou art the Hunter who hunts for souls. 

Thou art the Leader who goes before us. 

Thou art the great Mantle which covers us. 

Thou art He whose hands are with wounds. 

Thou art He whose feet are with wounds. 

Thou art He whose blood is a trickling stream—and why ? 

Thou art He whose blood was spilled for us. 

For this great price we call. 

For thine own place we call. 1 

That is what uThixo had come to mean to a Xhosa Christian of 
the first generation. Perhaps the original etymological sense 
of a word matters little, after all. 


V. THE BANTU OF THE SOUTH-EAST : THE ZULU 2 

When, in January, 1947, I visited Mshiyeni kaDinizulu, the 
acting Paramount Chief of the Zulu, I saw this inscription painted 
on the arch of his private chapel: Unkulunkulu nthando , ‘ God 
is love/ Whether this name worthily represents the Christian 
idea of God has been a matter of controversy for a hundred 
years—one recalling the even longer controversy in China about 
Tien and Shang Ti as names for God. 

1 H. Callaway, The Religious System of the Amaiulu, pp. 63 ff., 105 ft. (Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 1870). The translation of Unsikana’s hymn is quoted from 
J. W. Appleyard's The Kafir Language , p. 48 (John Mason, 1850). Another version 
in Andrew Steedman's Wanderings and Adventures in the Interior of Southern 
Africa , p. 33 (Longmans, Green, 1835). Still another translation by B. J. 
Darlow in R. H. W. Shepherd’s Lovedale, p. 20 (Lovedale Press, 1940). He states 
• that Ntsikana (Unsikana) fell under the influence of J oseph Williams of the London 
Missionary Society, who arrived among the Xhosa in x8x6. 

1 In this and following sections, I, of necessity, repeat some of the things I said 
in my Secret of the African (U.S.C.L., X938). 
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Either by Africans themselves or by missionaries and then- 
interpreters, the Xhosa uThixo was introduced among the Zulus 
and was adopted by some missionaries in their preaching and in 
their translations. Its use was challenged by Bishop Colenso 
soon after his appointment to the new See of Natal in 1853. He 
objected that it was a foreign term—a 4 barbarous unmeaning 
Hottentot name '—and set himself to discover a genuine Zulu 
alternative. The Norwegian missionaries, he found, did not 
employ it; the Wesleyans had introduced ujehova. Assisted 
by Theophilus Shepstone, who was expert in the language, he 
questioned many Zulus and missionaries. When he visited 
Inanda, Daniel Lindley told him he would find unkulunkulu to 
be merely the caddis-worm ; but Lindley's converts received this 
* with a smile of respectful derision 1 and agreed that, while they 
did so call the worm, uNkulunkulu was the Zulu name of God. 
Bishop Colenso's inquiries led him invariably to the conclusion 
that the true words for Deity in Zulu were uNkulunkulu and 
umVelinqangi, that they had been familiar to his Zulu informants 
from childhood as names for Him who created them and all things. 

Bishop Colenso's chief objection to these names seems to have 
been their length. He thought of coining a name umPezulu , 

4 the One above', and of zuluizing the Latin Deus into uDio ; 
but finally decided to adopt uNkulunkulu in his translations. 
In his Zulu-English dictionary he defined the term thus : 

Nkulunkulu (U) a Great-Great-One, Supreme Being, 
traditional Creator of all things, called also um-Velinqangi; 
grub of the dinning fly, which makes a little cylindrical cell, 
of stalks of grass, etc., like a caddis-worm, and hence is 
called also uMahatnbanendhlwana. N.B. —The Zulu children 
used in play to run shouting, one and all together. We 
Nkulunkulu ! Old men of the present generation have done 
so ; but the practice is discontinued. 

The majority of missionaries in those days disagreed with 
Bishop Colenso. J. L. Dohne, of the American Board, in his 
dictionary 1 defined uNkulunkulu thus : 

The first great individual; the progenitor of one or all 
nations. This word refers only to some great original man 
of a whole nation, like Adam, the first man. 

1 A Zulu-Kafir Dictionary (G. J. Pike : Capetown, 1857). 
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He conceded ‘ there may be some idea of a being like God at the 
bottom of this word but claimed that where a Zulu attached 
such an idea to it, he was influenced by Christian missionaries. 
The Roman Catholic missionary A. T. Bryant agreed with Dohne. 
In his monumental Zulu-English dictionary 1 he has this item : 

u-Nkulunkulu, the Great-Great-Ancestor, or ancestral 
spirit (of mankind), the first man who is supposed to have 
made most of the things round about; hence adopted by 
Missionaries to express God, Creator. 

Canon Callaway, M.D., was thrust into opposition to his 
Bishop on this issue. He collected statements from many old 
Zulus, some of them with memories going well back into the 
eighteenth century, and published these with an English transla¬ 
tion in his classic The Religious System of the Amazulu (1870). 
He concluded that the Christian use of both uNkulunkulu and 
uThixo was objectionable ; and that a new name should be 
introduced. 2 

The advantage of Callaway's texts is that they give us the 
ipsissima verba of Zulus of various tribes and ages, some purely 
pagan, others touched by Christian influence. Their evidence 
(as Andrew Lang remarked) is * honest but confused ’: their 
statements appear contradictory, are not easily reconciled. 

There is no question as to the etymological sense of the word 
uNkulunkulu. It is composed of a personal prefix u- (—um, mu) 
and the reduplicated adjective -kulu, the root of which, -kul-, 
conveys the idea primarily of ' big, great ’ and also * old ’; a 
derivative meaning is ‘ honoured, revered ’. The reduplication 
intensifies the meaning ; so the word signifies ‘ One-who-is-very- 

1 A Zulu-English Dictionary (Mariannhill Mission Press: Pine town, Natal, 

1905). 

1 The fluctuation of opinion is traceable in Zulu translations of Scripture. 
In extracts from Genesis (1846), Newton Adams (A.B.C.F.M.) used Jehova, as 
did his colleagues in Matthew (1848) and the Psalter (1850). The Wesleyan 
Allison introduced Etongo (1851). Dohne started uTixo in the Gospels (1866) 
and was followed by colleagues (1869, 1873). In his version of Samuel (1871), 
Colenso has Nkulunkulu and also in his New Testament (1897) and Genesis (1902). 
The first complete Bible (A.B.C.F.M.) retains uTixo (1883) as does the new edition 
of 1893. But the revised New Testament of 1917 adopted Nkulunkulu and the 
whole Bible (revised version) of 1924 did the same : these were joint efforts by 
the Protestant societies. In 1922 the Lutherans issued a version of their own 
with Nkulunkulu. 
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very-great 1 or ‘ very-very-old' and therefore worthy of very 
great respect. The other term umVelinqangi is derived (accord¬ 
ing to Father Wanger) from (a) the verb vela , ‘ come forth, come 
into being, originate '; ( b) nqa, ' at first, before ’; and ( c) ngi, 
the personal pronoun, 1 1 , me '; um - is the personal prefix. So 
that the word means literally ‘ He-who-was (or came into being) 
before-me/ or as Father Wanger puts it, ' One whose origin is 
unknown, who was before everything else \ There are not two 
gods. Abadala bati , uNkulunkulu ungun-Velinqangi: 'The 
ancients say uNkulunkulu is (the same as) umVelinqangi'—so 
said some of Callaway's informants. 

In some of the texts uNkulunkulu is undoubtedly represented 
as a very ancient human being, either the first, the progenitor, 
the proto-parent, the Adam of the race, or the progenitor of any 
one lineage. In the latter sense there are many oNkulunkulu — 
each family has its own. Any ancestor beyond the fourth genera¬ 
tion may be called uNkulunkulu. As such he is worshipped by 
being bongwa, that is to say, he is invoked by calling his izibongo , 
his praise-names. A living chief may be bongwa by the court- 
praiser (imbongi), as was Dingane by such titles as uVezi, ‘ black 
snake ', uMgabadeli, * he who shows defiance to his foes \ So 
long as an ancestor’s izibongo are remembered, he is invoked by 
them when his help is sought. The first original uNkulunkulu 
from whose loins sprang all human beings, or at least all Zulus, 
' broke off ’ (dabuka) from the Source of all being as a young 
bulb breaks off from its parent. The word here rendered ‘ Source ’ 
is uhlanga, and another form of the word is umhlanga , * a reed \ 
Some Zulus seem to confuse the two words and to imagine that 
man came out of a bed of reeds. But the true meaning is un¬ 
doubtedly that just as a reed throws up young shoots, so uhlanga , 
the source of things, throws off ( dabula ) stools, one of which 
was uNkulunkulu . He himself became an uhlanga , in other 
words begat the fathers and mothers of the race, and every man 
who begets children is an uhlanga. There are variants of the 
myth : some say that uNkulunkulu was two women, one of 
whom gave birth to a black child and the other a white child ; 
others say that first a man and then a woman ‘ broke off ’, both 
of whom were uNkulunkulu ; others, that one uNkulunkulu 
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came from beneath and the other from above in a fog and dis¬ 
appeared—he was white. Some identify uhlanga with the earth, 
which from her teeming womb produced the first of mankind. 

Callaway’s informants agreed that uNkulunkulu was not 
worshipped, for his izibongo are no longer known. ‘ When we 
were ill,' said one, * we did not pata him nor ask anything of him. 
We pata those whom we had seen with our eyes, their death and 
their life amongst us.’ (Pata is a general term for ‘ adore', 
‘ worship ’.) Another likened men to grains on a stalk of maize ; 
uNkulunkulu is the stalk (uhlanga) and each seed in its turn 
becomes the head of a family, and each is the uNkulunkulu of 
his own house. He it is whom they bonga and pray, saying, 
for example,' Udhlamini! Uhhadebe ! Umutimkulu ! Uthlomo ! 
Let me obtain what I wish, Lord ! Let me not die, but live, and 
walk long on the earth.' 

If uNkulunkulu was a man he certainly was a superman. 
Creation was ascribed by some of Callaway’s informants both to 
umVelinqangi and uNkulunkulu; some regard them as one, 
others assign priority to the former. umVelinqangi made uhlanga, 
a female, and with her became the parent of the human race. 
He caused grass and trees to grow'; he created (veza, ‘ caused to 
emerge ’) all wild animals, and cattle, and game, and snakes, and 
birds, and water, and mountains. ‘ Before the arrival of mission¬ 
aries,’ said one man, ‘ if we asked, By whom were the stones made ? 
the answer was. By umVelinqangi.’ ‘ The old men say that 
uNkulunkulu is,’ i.e. not a fable, but a reality. ‘ He made the 
first men, the ancients of long ago.’ ' He made the earth, and 
the mountains, the water, com, food, cattle and everything. 
All things came out of the water, dogs and cattle. We say they 
were made by him.’ One old man described how uNkulunkulu 
sat in a hole, near a river in Zululand, appearing with his body 
only above the ground, and, thus sitting, moulded all things. He 
is named uKqili, ‘ the wise one ’, or ' craftsman', and is identified 
with uMenzi, * the maker ’. 

Clearly then, before the advent of Christianity in their midst, 
the Zulus had two apparently irreconcilable ideas about uNkulun¬ 
kulu and umVelinqangi. These were names of one and the same 
being, a man, the first man; and he was also the Creator. It 
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seems as if there were really two persons—a man and a deity, 
and that these have been confused. 

Father W. Wanger, a learned Zuluist, professes to have 
discovered that there are actually two words distinguished by 
syllabic accent, musical tone and word-building : ‘ uNkulunkulu, 
" the greatest uN,” i.e. God in Heaven ; and unkulunkulu, “ the 
protoparent, male or female.” ’ If only Colenso and Callaway 
had been trained to perceive the accents and tones, in all likeli¬ 
hood, he thinks, the perplexing question as to the nature of 
uNkulunkulu would never have arisen. 

uN or Nu means to him ' the Heaven Being, the Heaven God, 
God in Heaven'. He does not pretend to find in Zulu an isolated 
word uN with this meaning but follows Van Oordt in finding its 
equivalent and origin in Sumerian. In that language An-gal-gal 
is said to mean ‘ the great God in Heaven ’. x As for the change 
of An into Un, Father Wanger sees no difficulty, for where the 
Sumerian says a-ma, * my mother ’, the Zulu says u-tna. 

If Father Wanger is correct, we can understand the contra¬ 
dictoriness of the Callaway texts : his informants were speaking 
of two distinct beings. Unfortunately he has not convinced 
other Zuluists. Dr Clement Doke, who has made a special study 
of the tonal system of Zulu, finds no justification for Wanger’s 
assertion, and states emphatically ' there is only one set of tones ’, 
not two. In his new dictionary there are the following entries 
—the figures indicate tones of which there are nine in Zulu. 

-nkulunkulu (unkulunkulu, 24.3.6.3, onkulunkulu) n. [-khulu] 
Species of caterpillar which travels about in an encasing 
of bits of wood. 

-Nkulunkulu (uNkulunkulu, 24.3.6.3, oNkulunkulu) n. 
[-khulu. ubuNkulunkuluj. 

1. The great progenitor of the human race, the great 
ancestor or ancestral spirit of mankind, who is be¬ 
lieved to have created things about him. 

1 W. Wanger, ‘The Zulu Notion of God', Anthropos, July-Dee. 1923-24; 
May-Aug. 1925 ; May-Aug. 1926. He quotes from J. F. van Oordt, Origin of 
the Bantu (Cape Times: Capetown, 1907), who says; ' But if the Zulu were 
able to remember his ancestral home, he would have no difficulty in connecting 
Unkulunkulu with the old Sumerian An-gal-gal, the Great God of Heaven, 
with which it agrees letter for letter. Gal in Sumerian means " great " and is 
exactly the same word as Zulu Am/m. . . .* 
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2. God; the supreme Deity. 

3. (pi.) used to indicate pagan divinities. 1 

Even though Father Wanger goes astray in his philology he is, 
in my judgment, justified in his conclusion that ‘ genuine Zulu 
tradition knows a great deal more of the true God than the Zulus 
were credited with 

Some of Dr Callaway's informants told him about Inkosi 
epezulu , ' the Lord in Heavenor more literally, ‘ the Chief 
above in the skyDr Callaway minimized the significance of 
this ; but comparison with what other Bantu say of the Supreme 
Being leads one to believe that though Inkosi epezulu is nameless 
he represents the deepest thought of the Zulus about God. 

A very old Zulu told Dr Callaway : ' When we were children 
it was said: The Lord is in heaven. Inkosi i pezulu. . . . We 
did not hear his name. We heard it said that the Creator of the 
world is the Lord which is above/ Another old man said, ‘They 
used to say, “ There is a Lord in heaven." When it hailed and 
thundered they said, “ The Lord is arming ; he will cause it to 
hail; put things in order." ' Another Zulu told Dr Callaway : 
1 Prayers used to be offered to him for rain.' Chaka, the greatest 
of the Zulu kings, was wont in time of drought to collect black 
oxen, black sheep and rams, to offer a sacrifice and pray to the 
Lord in heaven. ' He sang a song and prayed to the Lord in 
heaven and asked his forefathers to pray for rain to the Lord of 
heaven, and it rained.' These old men were inclined to draw a 
distinction between uNkulunkulu and Inkosi epezulu : the former 
is of the earth ; the Lord is in heaven. uNkulunkulu was spoken 
of as Creator; but the hint seems to be conveyed that he made 
things below, as the slave of the Lord above who created the great 
things which exist and come from the sky. 

As for Inkosi epezulu having no proper name, we have to 
remember the Zulu custom of ukuhlonipha which forbids the 
utterance of certain highly honoured names. Just as the Jews 
of our Lord's day spoke of ‘ Heaven ' when they meant ‘ God ' 
because His name was too holy to be taken on human lips, so it 
may well be that the name of God was forbidden by the Zulus and 

1 C. M. Doke and B. W. Vilakazi, Zulu-English Dictionary (University of the 
Witwatersrand. Johannesburg, 1948). 
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in course of time was forgotten, and many of His attributes were 
transferred in the common mind to uNkulunkulu, the first of men. 

If Inkosi epezulu has no proper name various epithets are 
applied to him; he has his praise-titles just as earthly kings 
and the revered ancestors have. These refer, for the most part, 
to his power as manifested in thunder and lightning. 

uDumakade means 4 He who thunders since long far-off 
times—from the beginning '; uMabonga-kutuk-izizwe-zonke , 4 He 
who roars so that all nations be struck with terror \ r 

When Father Wanger was once in conversation with a 4 doctor ’ 
whose business it was to deal with thunderstorms and lightning, 
he learnt the izibongo which such men are taught to address to 
izulu, 4 the thunder', or rather to the Inkosi epezulu : Hamba 
nKosi yenkosi , hamba uSomnganiso, hamba uGuqabadele, 4 Move 
away, thou Lord of the lord, move away, thou greatest of friends, 
move away, thou who needest but go down on thy knee and they 
(thy adversaries) will give in/ When a warrior wishes to hurl 
his spear with the greatest effect he throws it while kneeling on 
his right knee : no foe can withstand that missile. So uGuqabadele 
is the Irresistible One. uGobungqongqo is 4 He who bends down 
even such as have the mastery over others, even majesties \ 
He is One so mighty as to make even the king bow down—the 
king who is the very embodiment of power and authority. 

Icibi-eliomnqwazi-pezulu is a title of which no Zulu can give 
an authentic literal interpretation, says Father Wanger. In 
actual usage icibi signifies a large sheet of water, sea, ocean ; 
and umnqwazi is a small band worn by married women round 
the head just below the top-knot. And a possible translation of 
the praise-title would be: ‘ The immense ocean whose circular 
head-dress is the heaven (horizon)/ 

Finally there is the title uZivelele. Uku-vela is 4 to come 
frrth, come into being 1 ; and the reflexive relative form is 
uku-zi-velela, 4 to come into being of oneself \ U-zivelele means, 
' He who came of himself into being ; He who is of himself \ It 
is, Father Wanger claims, 4 a God-name more philosophical and 
theological, more precise and significative, than any European 

1 The 0 aptfjcri/?ros *Ewo<Tlyaio$: * the deep-roaring Earth-shaker ’ of Hesiod's 
Theogony. 
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people can boast ofAnd he concludes that, for the old pagan 
Zulu, God was the Eternal, the Irresistible, the Avenger, the 
Almighty, the Immense. But ' All-merciful' is not one of His 
titles. Their knowledge of Him was ' a platonic knowledge ’. 

VI. THE BANTU OF THE SOUTH-EAST : THE SWAZI 

The Swazi inhabiting the British Protectorate north-west of 
Zululand form one of the kingdoms that arose in South Africa in 
the late eighteenth century under ambitious kings. The royal 
house and the nucleus of the nation are of the same stock as the 
Zulu, but the remainder is made up of peoples of different culture 
and origin. In former days the king controlled the army; he 
was supreme judge, disbursed wealth and exercised a religious 
function. Once he was selected he had to be kept strong and 
virile because the prosperity of the nation depended upon his 
well-being. The most important national ritual, the bringing 
of rain, was the prerogative of the king and his mother. Yet 
there was recognition of power beyond theirs. If rain did not 
fall after the performance of the normal ritual, the people looked 
beyond them. Hilda Kuper tells that in 1935, at a time of great 
drought and the failure of all efforts, the diviners on being 
consulted declared that the drought was due to the hostility of 
the royal ancestors because of the ‘ bitterness in the hearts' of 
those whose duty it was to perform the ritual—a lack of harmony 
that threatened to ‘ kill ’ the country. Driven to desperation 
by the dry earth and dying cattle, subjects came to scold the 
rulers : ‘ We are rotted; and what wrong have we done ? Tell 
us what you blame. If you are angry, speak. You witch ! You 
queen ! You are killing us. You have no heart. We die, killed 
by your son. Ruler, why do you hate us ? ’ The queen mother 
replied mildly: ' It is not I; it is Unkulunkulu.' This use of 
the Zulu word was perhaps due to Christian influence, for Swazi 
Christians are brought up on the Zulu Bible. 

Like all other Africans, the Swazi believe in the continuation 
of life after death. Each man, woman and child is believed to 
possess a lidloti that before birth enters the foetus and later 
shows itself in the utnoya (breath). When death comes, the body 
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decays but the spirit ( lidloti ) lives on. The power exercised by 
it after it has left the body varies with the status which a person 
has on earth. The tmadloti of the king and his mother are regarded 
as the ancestral spirits of the whole nation and must sanction all 
national enterprises. 

On earth it is against the law to approach a grandfather direct 
if the father is alive, or to appeal to the king without first speaking 
to his indvuna (minister, councillor). In the spirit world the 
hierarchy of age and authority is similarly respected. Requests 
are made to the invisible father and he forwards the message to 
the next above him, unless a specific ancestor is demanding 
attention. * Swazi believe in the unbroken continuity of kinship 
after death and vaguely assume that eventually the wishes of 
men reach Umkhulumcandi (the First Being).’ 1 

Umkhulumcandi is evidently identical with the Zulu umVelin- 
qangi. Of him Mrs Kuper writes : 

Umkhulumcandi is an otiose Great Ancestor (lidloti 
lelikhulu). He is never specifically mentioned in prayer or 
sacrifice, nor does he intervene in enforcing the ethics of the 
culture. Swazi are not interested in him, just as he is not 
interested in them. Having ‘ broken off ’ all things on earth, 
the trees, mountains and people, and having sent death to 
man, there gradually intervened between him and mankind 
the immediate dead, bound more closely with the living. 
He had a messenger, Umlenzengamunye (One Leg) who 
occasionally descended from the skies in a thick mist and 
was visible only to women and children. His appearance 
heralded fever, and it was customary to propitiate him. 
When he was seen (the last time was in Mbandzeni’s reign), 
the news was shouted over the countryside, and people 
plaited themselves protective amulets and mothers made 
symbolic offerings of their children. They buried the little 
ones up to their necks in the river sand for a few minutes, 
then dug them up and, without looking back, hurried them 
home. At their homesteads they burnt goats and fat and 
cattle and made an umnikelo (offering). Both Umkhulum¬ 
candi and Umlenzengamunye may once have been more 
positive influences for good or evil, but at the present time 
they do not intervene in human affairs. 2 

1 Hilda Kuper, An African Aristocracy: Ranh among the Swazi, p. 191 (O.U.P., 
for the International African Institute, 1947). I have relied upon this work for 
the material of this section. * Ibid. 
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The Swazi also believe in the existence of Inkosatana who 
may be one with the Zulu Inkosi epezulu . He is briefly described 
by Hilda Kuper as ' a sky deity whose footprint is the rainbow, 
and of whose mood lightning is an expression \ x The name is 
now given to sacred vessels used in the Incwala, the most im¬ 
portant of Swazi national ceremonies, which aims at strengthen¬ 
ing the potency of the kingship with which the well-being of 
the nation is identified. 


VII. THE BANTU OF THE SOUTH-EAST : THE SHANGANA-TONGA 

The tribal groups known as Shangana-Tonga inhabit the 
coastlands of Mozambique, northern and eastern districts of the 
Transvaal, and part of Southern Rhodesia. They number about 
a million souls. With them we may include the Lenge who live 
in the triangle between the lower Limpopo river and the Indian 
Ocean. Their main objects of religious worship are the psikwembu, 
the surviving spirits of their forbears. As one tribesman said : 
' They are like heaven, like the sun, like the moon. There is no 
place where one can say that moonlight does not reach. For 
them there is no distance. They are everywhere/ 2 The ancestral 
cult does not differ materially from that we have found among 
the other Southern Bantu. Dr H. A. Junod points out that 
while on the one hand the psikwembu are truly gods, endowed 
with the attributes of divinity, they appear to be, on the other 
hand, mere human beings who may be insulted, not transcendent 
beings before whom miserable sinners tremble and offer prayers. 
Their power is limited ; they are lacking in moral character. 
' It would seem as if the idea of divinity, which was not originally 
connected with the spirits of the departed, had been applied to 
them in an awkward and merely external fashion/ 3 

Above these gods which the ordinary people know, * worship * 

1 Hilda Kuper, op. cit. 

1 H. P. Junod, Bantu Heritage , p. 131 (Hortors, for the Transvaal Chamber of 
Mines : Johannesburg, 1938). 

Other books used in writing this section are: H. A. Junod, The Life of a 
South African Tribe (Macmillan, 2nd ed. 1927,); E. Dora Earthy, Valenge Women 
(O.U.P., 1933). 

* H. A. Junod, op. cit., p. 449. 
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and call by name, there exists a Power which for the majority 
remains ill-defined and anonymous. They call it (or him) Tilo. 
The word comes from the same root as Zulu : izulu, ‘ the sky '. 
In ordinary use it designates the blue sky but it contains a far 
deeper and more comprehensive meaning. The overarching 
heaven from which come not only the terrific thunder and 
lightning but the life-giving rain and the fructifying sun is 
the symbol of a mighty all-embracing Power. 

Tilo , says Dr Junod, is not only an immense solid vault 
which rests on the earth : it is ‘ a spiritual principle \ 

Sometimes the word is given a locative suffix and spoken of 
as a place (tilwen) and particularly a place where weary men may 
find rest. As a song says : 

(Solo) What a rare thing is string ! 

(Tutti) Oh! how I should love to plait a string and go up to 
Heaven, I would go there and find rest. 

So when warriors hurl defiance upon their enemies, they cry : 
* Make ready your string and climb to Heaven, there is no place 
for you here below. Here you will find nothing but misfortune.' 

Tilo is something more than a place. It is a power which 
acts and manifests itself in various ways. It is sometimes called 
hosi, a chief, a lord, equivalent to the Zulu inkosi. This power, 
however, is generally regarded as something entirely impersonal. 
Creation is not ascribed to Tilo . The answer to the riddle,' What 
is it that created heaven and earth ? ' is Ntumbuluku, which 
Dr Junod translates ‘ Nature'; (Kutumbuluka means ‘ to 
happen '). It does not convey any idea of a creation. The first 
human beings are said to have come out from lihlangu , a reed, 
or from nhlanga, a marsh of reeds. According to one myth one 
man and one woman suddenly emerged from one reed ; it 
exploded, and there they were ! Another myth relates that men 
of various tribes emerged from a reed-marsh, each tribe having 
its peculiar customs, implements and costume. 

Tilo regulates and presides over great cosmic phenomena to 
which men must submit. It is especially events of a sudden or 
unexpected nature which are thus traced to the direction and 
influence of Heaven : thunder, lightning, death, convulsions, 
the birth of twins. When it thunders, Tonga say: Tilo dji 
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djutna, * Heaven is roaring.’ Like the Sotho, they think that 
thunder and lightning are caused by a bird which is called nkuku 
wa tilo, ' the cock of heaven or psele tja tilo, ‘ the hen of heaven 
Magicians possess an enchanted flute by which to force Heaven 
—or the bird of heaven—to spare them. When he sees a thunder¬ 
storm approaching a magician climbs a hill, plays his flute and 
shouts: ‘ You! Tilo l go further, I have nothing against you. I 
do not fight against you !' He may add in a threatening tone : 
‘ If you are sent by my enemies against me, I will cut you open 
with this knife of mine.’ In this case (as Sir James Frazer 
remarks) Heaven seems to be clearly conceived of as a personal 
being who can be intimidated with threats and cut to pieces with 
a knife. 

‘ Psikwembu cause rain to fall,’ say the Tonga ; and may 
withhold it if they are angered. They are then appeased by the 
sacrifice of a black victim—in the old days, perhaps a living 
human being. The terrible calamity of drought may be brought 
about also by children bom irregularly, the birth of twins, the 
death of infants who have not been aggregated to the tribe by 
due rites and have not been buried in wet ground—these are a 
calamity for the whole land because of some mysterious connexion 
with Heaven. Then land and people must be purified, by a rite 
named mbelele performed by women. H. P. Junod tells of seeing 
a certain tree which had no leaves and whose branches were 
covered with old baskets, of the kind that women take to gather 
leaves : they were all tom into pieces and in some instances only 
the handles remained suspended from the branches. He was told 
that the women had covered this tree in this fashion * so as to 
attract Heaven’s attention to their fields There had been a 
long drought and they thought the view of the old baskets would 
perhaps excite Tilo’s compassion and so they would get rain 
and good crops. In the last resort it would seem that appeal is 
made to Tilo for rain. 

It is Tilo that kills and makes alive. * Tilo loved him,’ they 
say of a person who escapes some deadly peril. ' Tilo hated him,’ 
they say of a person whom misfortune befalls. ' Tilo has forsaken 
me,’ exclaims a man in deep trouble. A very bad man is called 
1 H. P. Junod, op. cit, pp. 136-7. 
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' the one who shaves even Tilo '. ' Brother, Tilo remains ! ’ 

is the consolation proffered to a person who has gone through 
great trials and been bereft of all his near relatives. 

In the minds of the Shangan-Tonga twins are closely associated 
with Tilo and rain. The mother of twins is called Tilo and the 
twins are called bana ba Tilo, ‘ Tilo’s children ’. The mother is 
said to have made Tilo, to have carried Tilo, to have ascended 
to Tilo. The day after twins have been bom, nobody tills the 
ground, because they fear that if they did so they would prevent 
the rain. It is not to say that twins are welcomed; on the 
contrary their arrival is regarded as a dire misfortune and in 
former days one of the two was always put to death. They are 
in some sense a manifestation on earth of the power of Tilo. 
When lightning threatens a village, people say to a twin : ‘ Help 
us! You are a child of Tilo. You can therefore cope with 
heaven ; it will hear you when you speak.’ So the child goes 
out of the hut and prays to Tilo in these words: ‘ Go away! 
Do not annoy us! We are afraid. Go and roar far away!' 
When the thunderstorm is over the child is thanked for its 
service. The mother of twins can similarly dispel a storm, for 
has she not ascended to Tilo ? 

Prayer can, then, be offered to Tilo ; and Tilo will also on 
some occasions intervene to detect and punish a thief. A diviner 
possessed of powerful charms—made of the mythical lightning 
bird—addresses Tilo in these words: ' 0 Tilo, it is thou who 
hast eyes which see as well by night as by day ; they have stolen 
my goods and they deny it. Come and discover them; may 
they be consumed!' Following on this invocation, it is said, 
the clouds begin to gather, and towards evening the storm breaks. 
Lightning strikes the thief in his hut and causes the stolen articles 
to reappear. One might conclude from this that the Shangan- 
Tonga attribute to Tilo the quality of omniscience, but more 
especially in respect to the detection of theft. 

As Dr Junod says, there is something incoherent, vague and 
unexpected about these ideas. They stand in strange contrast 
to the ideas about the ancestral divinities, whose cult is a clear, 
well-defined religion, with sacrifices, prayers and moral obliga¬ 
tions. Out of his long acquaintance with the people and his 
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profound study of their culture he was convinced—and the 
elderly men with whom he associated shared the conviction— 
that the ideas of the people were clearer in former times, that 
indeed the idea of Tilo is the disfigured remnant of a higher and 
monotheistic conception. 

The Lenge, says E. D. Earthy, have a genius for religion, 
which attains its highest expression in ancestor worship and its 
lowest in demonology. They refer vaguely to a power named 
Tilo, but she denies there is a belief in the existence of a 
supreme spirit. 1 

Translators of the Scriptures into the Tonga language avoid 
the use cf Tilo for ' God ’ and adopt Shikwembu, ‘ ancestral 
spirit'. In one Tonga dialect the God-name used in Scripture is 
Shikwembu shikulukumba, * the surpassingly great spirit'. This 
use of Shikwembu is justifiable if the term means ' spirit ’ in' 
general and not merely the spirit of a human being. 

The Tonga people resident in the district of Inhambane 
speak of Nungulungulu, evidently a variant of uNkulunkulu, 
and this name appears in the translations of Scripture. 

VIII. THE BANTU OF THE CENTRAL REGION : THE 
SOTHO-TSWANA TRIBES 

When missionaries first went among the Tswana (Bechwana) 
in the second decade of the nineteenth century they addressed 
them through the Dutch language. They found men who could 
speak both Tswana and Dutch and these acted as interpreters. 
The invariable equivalent for ‘ God ’ in Dutch, given by them, 
was Morimo. ' It was no suggestion of the missionaries: the 
Bechuana interpreters, after hearing concerning God in the 
Dutch language, said that their name for Him was Morimo.’ 2 
That it was already prevalent is the testimony of the traveller 
Lichtenstein who visited the Tswana in 1805 and reported that 
Morimo was looked upon as * the cause of all appearances in 
nature and the origin of all the good and evil that happens to 

1 E. D. Earthy, op cit., p. 182. 

1 John Mackenzie, Ten Years North of the Orange River , p. 394 (Edmonston & 
Douglas: Edinburgh, 1871). Morimo, Modi mo, Molimo are alternative spellings. 
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them without any act of their own \ The missionaries therefore 
felt justified in adopting the word in their preaching and transla¬ 
tions. The French missionaries in Basutoland did the same. 
The Germans among the Pedi of the Transvaal followed their 
example. In the Venda scriptures (see p. 124) the name appears 
in the form of Mudzimu ; in one of the Shona translations 
(Kalana) it appears as Nzimu ; and in the Tebele as uMlimo . 

Etymology does not help in reaching the meaning of the word. 
To the suggestion that it is derived from the stem - lima , ‘ be 
extinguished \ one may well object that the melimo , ‘ spirits of 
the dead \ are not thought by the Bantu to be snuffed out like 
a candle. On the contrary some would trace it to the old root 
-ima, 4 stand, stand firm \ A Tswana pastor, whose family for 
some generations back had been depositories of tribal wisdom, 
told me that the name derives from the verb - dima . He spilt 
a drop of oil on a piece of blotting-paper, and, turning this over, 
showed that the oil had penetrated through. That, he said, was 
ho dima , and Modimo is he who penetrates, permeates all things. 
I learnt subsequently that Dr Willoughby reported that old 
people who were experts in their own tongue always told him 
that the verb bears the meaning ‘ to permeate, to pervade ’, or 
' to be exceedingly skilful 1 ; and he interpreted Modimo to 
mean ' that which pervades what you see and gives it its ability 
—just that which makes all the difference between a man and a 
corpse \ 1 Eugene Casalis, one of the first missionaries in Basuto¬ 
land, believed that the word is composed of mo-, a personal 
prefix, and -i holimo , 1 above, in the sky'; so that mo-holimo , 
abbreviated to Molimo, means 1 He who is in the sky '. 2 Following 
Dr Bleek, the Bantu philologist, we must regard the resemblance 
between molimo and moholimo as purely accidental. 

Whatever may be the etymology of the word, it is certain 
that it is the Tswana-Sotho form of the term that is found almost 
universally among the Bantu, appearing as muzimu, muzhimo, 
molimo , umlimo, edimo, bodimo, etc. It is reported that one of 
the Congo tribes speaks of the soul of a living person as bolimo , 

1 W. C. Willoughby, Race Problems in the New Africa, p. 77 (Clarendon Press, 
* 9 * 3 ) • 

* E. Casalis, The Basutos , p. 248 (James Nisbet, 1861). 
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but generally the reference is to the disembodied spirit: the 
man or woman you see about you day by day is not, has not, a 
muzimu, but becomes a muzitnu after death. In Swahili, mzimu 
(a locative noun) is ‘ the dwelling place of spirits'; kuzitnu 
(also locative) is ‘ in the grave, under the ground In Sotho 
se-limo (with a deprecative prefix) is ‘ ghost, revenant ’; and 
curiously enough le-limo is ‘ cannibal ’, as if man-eaters were the 
embodiment of evil spirits. 

In Bantu languages nouns fall into classes according to their 
prefixes. The first of these (the Mu- Ba- class) contains nouns 
relating to personal beings; the second (the Mu- Mi-) contains 
nouns like ‘ tree, trees ’, indicating things which are not personal. 
Modimo comes into the second class and the pronouns associated 
with it are such as oona which must be rendered in English as 
‘ it ’ and not as * he'. Even in the Sotho Bible we have phrases 
like oa oona,' of it’, and not oa hae, ‘of him ', referring to Modimo, 
‘ God ’. The regular plural is medimo, which is translated ‘ gods ’: 
these are (a) the dead in their collective capacity; (b) the demi¬ 
gods. These latter include Cosa, the god of destinies, he who 
allots to man his life; and Nape, the god of divination, the 
Apollo of the Tswana — a soothsayer is called moitse-a-nape, 
‘ one who knows Nape ’. Among the medimo are also various 
godlings who are associated with the initiation ceremonies of 
boys and girls—Tintibane (in whose name oaths are taken), 
Thobege-a-phachwa (' who is one-legged ’), and Thanakana. 
These may be deifications of ancient heroes. The word molimo 
has a second plural, that of the first or personal class, viz. balimo. 
The balimo are spirits of the departed. They are said to have a 
chief named Dimo or Dimodimo who might be called the Satan 
of the Tswana : he is, says J. T. Brown, ‘ looked upon, and spoken 
of, as a rebel to God; one who goes about undoing God’s work.' 1 
The word molimo is also applied to highly venerated persons. 
Thus a chief, who after death will be adored as a god, may be 
hailed by a grateful subject as modimo oa me, ' my god ’. Well- 
beloved missionaries may be spoken to, or of, in the same way; 
one of the most eminent of them was referred to after his death 
as modimo oa lesotho, ‘ the god of Basutoland ’. A Sotho poet 

1 J. T. Brown, Among the Bantu Nomads , p. 105 (Seeley, Service, 1926). 
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speaks of his favourite cow as Moiimo 0 nko e metsi, ' God of the 
dewy nose ’. An object through which the balimo make their 
presence felt is also moiimo —for example, the sacred pole, 
modimako, erected at the time of the initiation ceremony. The 
name was therefore bestowed upon what the Tswana-Sotho 
peoples most highly revered. And supreme above all other 
objects of adoration was the Modimo, accepted by missionaries 
as the nearest equivalent to their ' God'. 

What did it mean to the pre-Christian people ? 

David Livingstone, after seven years’ experience of the 
Tswana, wrote to his brother Charles : * Your questions respect¬ 
ing the idea of a supreme being in the Bechuana mind is (sic) 
rather difficult of solution ’—difficult because * we come after 
missionaries have been in the country thirty years,’ and already 
Christian ideas were percolating into the minds of the people. 
He noted that Modimo ' is at every one’s mouth. Intelligent 
natives say their forefathers spoke of God in the same way. A 
man escapes from an elephant. Now he instantly exclaims, 
" How good God is to me ! What a heart God has to me.” A 
person is sick or dies. The exclamation then is “ God has no 
heart,” i.e. He is not kind.' 1 

Robert Moffat, who preceded Livingstone by twenty years 
and lived among the Tswana for fifty years, reported that Modimo 
had been represented by rain-makers and sorcerers as a malevolent 
selo or thing—he served as a bugbear, ‘ by which the rain-maker 
might constrain the chiefs to yield to his suggestions, when he 
wished for a slaughter-ox, without which he pretended he could 
not make rain. Morimo did not then convey to the mind of those 
who heard it the idea of God ’. Moffat said this while admitting 
that ‘ they never disputed the propriety of our using the noun 
Morimo for the great Object of our worship. ... I never once 
heard that Morimo did good, or was supposed capable of doing so 

Eugene Casalis, who went to the Basuto in 1833, found that 
they had 

entirely lost the idea of a Creator. All the natives whom 
we have questioned on the subject have assured us that it 

1 D. Chamberlin, Some Letters from Livingstone , p. 95 (O.U.P., 1940). 
s R. Moffat, op. cit., pp. 260 fl. 

9 
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never entered their heads that the earth and sky might be 
the work of an invisible Being. . . . They occupied themselves 
very little with this question, which they considered as 
useless and unanswerable. 

They were fully persuaded that the generations of mankind had 
a beginning. One legend said that both men and animals came 
out of the bowels of the earth by an immense hole, the opening 
of which was in a cavern. Another legend was to the effect that 
man sprang up in a marshy place where reeds were growing. 
Casalis was told the Sotho version of the myth of the origin of 
death, similar to that related by the Zulu. * Who was this Lord 
(who sent these messengers) ? Where did He dwell ? ' ‘ We 

know nothing about it/ was the unanimous reply. 1 

He noted that * the name of this Being, whom they never 
invoke, is always on their lips when death comes to them direct* 
from heaven. If any one is struck dead by lightning, no murmur 
is heard and tears are suppressed. “ The Lord has killed him," 
they say ; “ he is, doubtless, rejoicing ; let us be careful not to 
disturb his joy." 9 

D. F. Ellenberger, whose service with the Paris Mission in 
Basutoland extended over forty-five years and who was a most 
diligent collector of the traditions, while confirming the view that 
Molimo was regarded as * a pitiless masterfound thinking men 
like the mystic Mohlomi to whom it was given to know of the 
existence of a Supreme Being. By the term Molimo, he says 
the Basuto mean to convey, when they think about it at all, the 
idea of a great Lord, Creator of their various tribes, between 
whom and themselves the ancestral spirits were intermediaries. 
Hence the prayer which, he says, was known to all the old Basuto : 
Melimo e mecha rapelang Molimo oa khale , ' New (or young) 
gods, pray for us to the God of old/ He relates a story told him 
by an old man who was born about the end of the eighteenth 
century. He and his comrades came suddenly upon two lions 
and in seeking to escape from these fierce beasts he fell over a 
precipice. He lay unconscious for some time and when he came 
to himself again he realized that he was far from any habitation 
and unable to move because one of his legs was broken. In his 


1 E. Casalis, op. cit., pp. 238 ff. 
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distress he prayed, ‘ O new gods, pray for me to the God of old 
that he may help me', and kept on repeating it till he was 
rescued. 1 

Instances are known of God being invoked directly, as in the 
following evening prayer of the Barolong, recorded in 1843 : 

M or into oa borare, God of our fathers, 

Ke letse ke sa ya, I lie down without food, 

Ke letse ka tlala, I lie down hungry, 

Ba bangue ba yele Although others have eaten 
Ba letse ba khotse. And lie down full. 

Leha e le mocha Even if it be but a polecat 
Le sekomenyana Or a little rock-rabbit 
Nka itumela (Give me and) I shall be grateful 

Ke bitsa Morimo I cry to God, 

Borara mogolo. Father of my ancestors. 

Pioneer missionaries among the Tswana-Sotho tribes had, as 
we have seen, little to report on the theological beliefs which 
were current in their day. One fact discovered by J. T. Brown 
(who laboured for nearly forty years in Bechuanaland) goes far 
to account for the paucity of their information. 

From their earliest years [he says] children are taught 
that the word modimo, in so far as it refers to the Creator, 
is a great taboo, the mere mention of which in the ears of 
the people would cause death to the profane one . . . the 
effect of this taboo, which has been so long in operation, 
has resulted in the loss of any desire to consider him, and 
has almost amounted to a prohibition to do so by the general 
body of the tribe. 2 

The tabu, however, does not apply to chiefs, doctors of different 
kinds, mourners or those on whom sorrow has fallen, or who are 
lost. While the name could not be pronounced by ordinary 
people Modimo might be invoked by gestures, as by wetting the 
forefinger of the right hand with spittle, drawing it between the 
forefinger and thumb of the left hand and pointing with it to 
the clouds. It was also permissible to speak of Modimo by the 
pronouns associated with his name, viz. 0 , Oa, Ona ; and children 
were given names embodying these particles, as, for example, 
Ompiditse, ‘ He has called me \ Thataeaona, ‘ His power', 
Goitseona, ' He knows \ 

1 D. F. Ellenberger, History of the Basuto, p. 239 (Caxton Publishing Co., 
1912). 

* J. T. Brown, op. cit., p. ii4f. 
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To the older Tswana, says J. T. Brown, the only Creator, 
Originator and cause of all things is Modimo. The names Montshi, 
Modihi, Mothei, Motlhodi are his epithets as Giver, Maker, 
Founder and Creator. By these names he may be spoken of. 

But prayer and praise are not confined to the doctors, who 
may be classed as priests of the tribe, nor to the chiefs who may 
be considered high priests. 

A very ancient hymn, sung when the darkness of the night is 
disappearing before the coming day, contains this line : Modimo 
u tie le mahube a bosa le letsatsi ye, * O God, come with the roseate 
hues of the dawn and with this day.’ 

The descendant of a long line of priest-doctors told J. T. 
Brown that he had frequently seen his aged grandmother, with 
covered head, bowing to the ground, and heard her praying in 
these words: Modimo, mme, ke bone banyama ba me ba cohetse 
yaka nna, me ba sa gope ka mpa, ba shotlega, ' O God, my mother, 
grant that I may see my children grown old like me but not 
crawling on their stomach, objects of scorn.' 1 

One evening in Robert Moffat’s house at Kuruman, a Tswana 
pastor (to whom I have already referred) related to J. T. Brown 
and myself a traditional tale of a very old woman who was left 
in the desert by her companions who were in search of wild roots 
during a severe famine. She gathered and pounded roots and 
while she worked she prayed, and this was the burden of her 
prayer: Modimo we, mme, u dike gore siyo tse di nne le aona 
metse, ' Dear God, my mother, grant that this food may also be 
water.' After some days her people found her, well and active. 
She told how she had prayed and that in the desert where no 
water was she had never felt thirsty. 


IX. THE BANTU OF THE NORTHERN REGION : 

LOVEDU, VENDA, SHONA 

I. THE LOVEDU 

These are a small and relatively insignificant tribe (they 
number some 33,000), composite in nature, living in the low- 
1 J. T. Brown, op. cit., p. 124 f. 
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veld of the Transvaal and famous for their Rain Queen, ‘ Trans¬ 
former of the Clouds ’. The nucleus of the tribe migrated in 
the sixteenth century from the land now known as Southern 
Rhodesia, where the fugitives had been part of the old kingdom 
of Monomotapa, the Mambo of which was a divine king who, 
tradition demanded, should end his reign by a ritual suicide. In 
the seclusion of the sheltering foothills of the Drakensberg they 
gathered about them parts of other tribes, Shangana-Tonga, 
Sotho, etc., and established a stable kingdom which maintained 
its integrity amidst all the commotions of the early decades of 
the nineteenth century. Their queen was, in the estimation 
of the dreaded Zulu, the greatest magician on earth, immortal, 
inaccessible, mysterious. She is the She-who-must-be-obeyed of 
Rider Haggard’s romance. 

E. J. and J. D. Krige, who have written a very full account 
of the life of the Lovedu, say that the old religion remains a 
reality, showing few signs of being modified by Christianity 
which was introduced some fifty years ago. ‘ The gods of the 
Lovedu are their ancestors, deceased fathers and mothers who 
guard one in death as they did in life. Each family has its own 
ancestors, and religious observances are thus peculiarly a family 
concern.’ Nature spirits and hero-gods have no place in the 
Lovedu scheme of things. * There is, however, Khuzwane, the 
creator, who made all things, including men, and left his foot¬ 
prints on certain rocks in the north when these rocks were new 
and soft. But no one knows what has happened to him and no 
one ever thinks of him.’ 1 Khuzwane, it seems, was a demi-god 
of the Sotho tribes of the Transvaal Highveld, perhaps a culture- 
hero, and was adopted by the Lovedu from the Sotho whom 
they incorporated in their kingdom, taking the place of Mwari 
whom the ancestors of the Lovedu knew when they still lived in 
the north. Another view is that Khuzwane was a very ancient 
god * worshipped ' in the Matopo region before the introduction 
of Mwari. 

2. THE VENDA 

The Venda who occupy the mountainous region of the northern 
Transvaal are linked with tribes in Southern Rhodesia from 

1 E. J. and J. D. Krige, The Realm of a Rain-Queen, p. 231. 
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which country they migrated in successive waves some three 
hundred years ago. 1 Their life has been described by Hugh A. 
Stayt. For some reason the missionaries adopted Mudzimu for 
* God \ This, as we have seen, is a form of Molimo, the name 
given primarily to the disembodied spirit: medzimu are the 
ancestral spirits whom the Venda, like the other peoples we 
have studied, ' worship \ Raluvhimba and various vague deities 
and spirits associated with rivers and mountains, play a secondary 
r 61 e in the religious life. ‘ The direct relationship with their dead 
ancestors/ says Stayt, ‘ is a much more personal factor in their 
lives and is the basis of their religious ideas/ Nevertheless 
he describes Raluvhimba as ' the monotheistic deity' of the 
Venda. 2 

The name is composed of the prefix Ra -, which is honorific and 
perhaps connected with the idea of * Father'; luvhimba is the 
eagle, the bird that soars aloft. It symbolizes the great power 
which travels through the cosmos, using the heavenly phenomena 
as its instruments. 

Raluvhimba is connected with the beginning of the world 
and is supposed to live somewhere in the heavens and to 
be connected with all astronomical and physical phenomena. 
... A shooting star is Raluvhimba travelling ; his voice is 
heard in the thunder; comets, lightning, meteors, earth¬ 
quakes, prolonged drought, floods, pests, and epidemics— 
in fact, all the natural phenomena which affect the people 
as a whole—are revelations of the great god. In thunder¬ 
storms he appears as a great fire near the chiefs kraal, 
whence he booms his desires to the chief in a voice of thunder ; 
this fire always disappears before any person can reach it. 
At these visitations the chief enters his hut and, addressing 
Raluvhimba as Makhulu [Grandfather], converses with him, 
the voice of the god replying either from the thatch of the 
hut or from a tree nearby ; Raluvhimba then passes on in a 
further clap of thunder. Occasionally he is angry with the 
chief and takes his revenge on the people by sending them 
a drought or a flood, or possibly by opening an enormous 
cage in the heavens and letting loose a swarm of locusts on 
the land. 3 

1 The traditions of the migration are gathered by H. J. van Warmelo in The 
Copper Miners of Musina (Pretoria, 1940). 

* H. A. Stayt, The Bavenda, p. 240 (O.U.P., for the International African 
Institute, 1931). • H. A. Stayt, op cit., p. 230. 
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Raluvhimba, it is said, was wont to manifest himself by appear¬ 
ing from time to time as a great flame on a platform of rock above 
a certain cave. With the flame there came a sound as of clanking 
irons, on hearing which the people shouted with joy and their 
cries passed on throughout the country. The Chief mounted to 
the platform where he called upon Raluvhimba, thanked him for 
revealing himself and prayed on behalf of his people for rain, 
felicity and peace. 

He is at times greeted spontaneously by the whole people in 
a way that is most unusual among the southern Bantu. The 
Rev. G. Westphal of the Berlin Mission relates that in 1917 a 
meteor burst in the middle of the day, making a strange hum¬ 
ming sound followed by a thunder-like crash. This portent 
was greeted by the people, not with terror but with cries of joy. 
Another missionary, the Rev. McDonald, tells how after a slight 
tremor of the earth there was an extraordinary clamour among 
the people, with lululuing of women, clapping of hands and 
shouting. ‘ The whole tribe was greeting Raluvhimba who was 
passing through the country.* People say that during an earth¬ 
quake they hear a noise in the sky similar to thunder. Then they 
clap their hands to welcome the mysterious god and pray: 
‘ Give us rain ! Give us health ! * 1 

Dr H. A. Junod says that Raluvhimba is regarded as the maker 
and former of everything and as the rain-giver. If rain is scarce 
and starvation threatens, people complain : ‘ Raluvhimba wants 
to destroy us.* They say the same if floods spoil their fields. 
Prayers and sacrifices are offered in times of drought. There is 
some notion of Raluvhimba as Providence. He takes care not 
only of the tribe as a whole but of individual members. When a 
man has narrowly escaped drowning he will say: ' I have been 
saved by Raluvhimba, Mudzimu.' 2 

Raluvhimba is identified with Mwari (or Nwali) whose earthly 
abode (like Yahwe's on Mount Sinai) is in the Matopo Hills of 
Southern Rhodesia. Every year the Venda used to send a special 
messenger (whose office was hereditary) with a black ox and a 

1 H. A. Stayt,*op. cit., p. 232, quoting H. A. Junod, * Some features of the 
religion of the Ba-Venda \ South African Journal of Science , vol. xvii. No. 2, 
April 1921 (South African Association for the Advancement of Science). 

• H. A. Junod, ibid. 
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piece of black cloth as an offering to Mwari. The black ox was 
set free in a forest to join the god’s large herd which had 
accumulated there. 


3 . THE SHONA 

To know more of Mwari we must cross the Limpopo from the 
Transvaal to Southern Rhodesia and study the Mashona—the 
name given to a congeries of tribes, including Rozwi, Karanga, 
Tonga, Zezuru, Ndau, etc., numbering in all about 700,000. 

Mwari is a personal name derived possibly from the verb 
-ala, ‘to beget, to bear’. J. F. van Oordt fantastically connected 
it with the Arabic Allah. Another unlikely suggestion is that 
-ri is the verb ‘ to be', mu- the locative prefix ‘ in ', and -a- the 
personal connective, so that the name means * He (who) is in 
(the sky)'. 

Our chief authority on the Shona, Charles Bullock, says that 
the medzimu, the family spirits of the dead, are of paramount 
importance in the religion and life of the people. But above 
and beyond them there is Mwari, who is not human, although he 
may have some anthropomorphic attributes; not the soul of a 
man, i.e. he has never had mortal existence, not the sky, not a 
totem, not a fetish. ‘ He is Mwari—that is, God— so far as they 
were able to conceive God in their imaginative, but illogical and 
incoherent thought, even although he imposed no moral code 
on mankind, beyond the prohibition of acts contrary to the 
benevolent course of nature, and inimical to the perpetuation of 
the race.’ This, at least, is the conception of Mwari in ‘ the best 
school of Mashona thought ’, but, says Mr Bullock, ‘ the com¬ 
parative purity of the . . . concept . . . was smirched by the 
trickery, miracle-mongering and licence of the human entourage 
of the god.' 1 

From what C. Bullock says we gather that Mwari is the god 
of the cosmos; he orders its course, which is one benevolent to 
man, until some man or woman commits an act such as incest, 
contrary to natural law, when in his anger Mwari may afflict 
men with pestilence or cause the crops to be scorched by the sun 
by withholding his life-giving rain. When rain fails, they seek 
1 C. Bullock, The Mashona, p. 124 (Juta: Cape Town, 1927). 
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to propitiate Mwari by offering black cattle in sacrifice, and by 
consecrating to his service daughters of their chiefs. Save in 
regard to the commission of incest, Mwari is not interested in 
individuals—he is elevated too far above mortals: he has left 
family and individual affairs in the charge of midzitnu. 

F. W. T. Posselt thus renders a Rozwi hymn : 1 

Great Spirit / 

Piler up of the rocks into towering mountains ! 

When thou stampest on the stone, 

The dust rises and fills the land . 

Hardness of the precipice ; 

Waters of the pool that turn 
Into misty rain when stirred . 

Vessel overflowing with oil ! 

Father of Runji, 

Who seweth the heavens like cloth : 

Let him knit together that which is below . 

Caller forth of the branching trees : 

Thou bringest forth the shoots 
That they stand erect . 

Thou hast filled the land with mankind, 

The dust rises on high, oh Lord l 

Wonderful One, thou livest 

In the midst of the sheltering rocks , 

Thou givest of rain to mankind : 

We pray to thee, 

Hear us, Lord ! 

Show mercy when we beseech thee, Lord . 

Thou art on high with the spirits of the great . 

Thou raisest the grass-covered hills 
Above the earth, and createst the rivers , 

Gracious One . 

Mwari is now located in a cave—or three caves—in the Matopo 
Mountains; and also manifests his presence by a divine fire on 
Mount Rungai, a hundred miles distant from the cave. He has 
his priests and his messengers who are sent out with demands on 
the people. It may be that a virgin daughter of a chief is called 
for. Nominally the wife of Mwari, she becomes in reality the wife 
of a priest and acts as Mbonga—a singer of the praises of Mwari. 
These women are called izihosana and honoured as hand-maidens 
of the god. If they break their vows by consorting with other 
men they are dismissed and may never again call upon Mwari. 

The Mwari cult was esoteric; the priests carefully guarded 
the secret which was known only to them. * There can be little 

1 Fact and Fiction (The Rhodesian Printing and Publishing Co.: Bulawayo, 
1942, revised edition). 
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doubt,’ says F. Posselt, ' that the priests . . . imposed on the 
credulity of the uninitiated by their assumption of mystery, and 
also resorted to ventriloquism and sleight of hand.’ 1 H. A. 
Stayt recounts the story of a visit to the site in the Matopos 
paid by three police officers and three Africans. They found a 
big hut which they were told was Mwari’s home. From it 
proceeded a tremendous noise of horn-blowing and drumming 
and a curious voice calling out in the Karanga language. The 
hut was found to be empty and the noises seemed to come from 
below. Levering up a round slab of stone in the floor, they saw 
a large hole and in it a drum. A long tunnel ran uphill for about 
a half-hour’s journey and following this they emerged in an empty 
hut at the top of the mountain. It was then clear to them that 
the voices reputed to come from Mwari himself were the voices 
of his priests. These men play upon the credulity of the people 
who come to consult the oracle, and extort wealth from them. 

Harald v. Sicard of the Swedish Mission among the Karanga, 
represents Mwari as the unity of a trinity in which Sororezhou 
is Father, Vamarumbi the Mother, and Runji the Son. He 
considers that the modern Mwari cult with its locus in the Matopos 
is the degenerate relic of an ancient religion which was brought 
into Africa from the Near East, and into which indigenous 
African elements were incorporated.* 

C. Bullock says that he would be the last to advocate the 
translation of our word ‘ God ’ by the Shona word Mwari. Actually 
this has been done in versions of Scripture in three of the Shona 
dialects. In the Karanga version the name Mwari has also been 
adopted, in place of Wedenga, another form of which is Nyadenga. 
It derives from denga, which means * roof, sky ’; and the prefix 
we- or nya- gives it a personal significance: ‘ He who is in, or 
owns, the sky.’ 

Old people, when asked, Who is Nyadenga ? reply Ndiyeyo, 
' It is He '—just Nyadenga. One of his epithets is Nyakusikam, 
' creator ’. He is far distant from men ; no sacrifice is offered to 

1 F. W. T. Posselt, * Some notes on the religious ideas of the Natives of Southern 
Rhodesia’, South African JourncU of Science , vol. xxiv. p. 530f. (South African 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 1927). 

1 Harald Sicard, Mwari, der Hochgott der Karanga , Koloniale Vdlkerkunde, 
vol. 6, 1944, PP- I34-I9I. 
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him, no place is dedicated to him, nor is prayer made to him. Only 
in trouble do the people think of him and even then do not pray. 
If a man is under accusation he will say, Nyadenga anoziva, ‘ God 
knows ’; Nyadenga anoona, ‘ God sees ’; Nyadenga anondizgwa, 
* God hears me ’. If someone is sick or has died they say Kuda 
kuake Nyadenga, sezwa anenge aita, ' It is the will of God; he 
has done it'. If a sick person recovers, Kwakava kudenga, ' It 
came from heaven '. Other epithets are : Mutangakugara, ' He 
who was the first to be ’; Muwanikwa, ' He who was found '; 
Chidziva-chopo, ‘ The great pool contemporary of everything ’. 

Father Seed, from whom I have quoted, tells of a rain sacrifice, 
in which the victim was a mutswene (a chaste boy of about ten 
years of age) burnt alive. Probably this was an offering to the 
ancestral spirits, but in this connexion, as an exceptional case, a 
prayer was offered to Nyadenga for rain. 1 

X. THE BANTU OF THE WEST : HERERO 

The Bantu tribes inhabiting South-West Africa north of the 
Swakop river are the Ambo (Ovambo) and Herero (Ovaherero). 
Since the religion of the Ambo is the subject of another chapter 
we will here confine our attention to the Herero. 

The Rhenish Missionary Society introduced Christianity to 
the Herero in 1844. The early missionaries adopted the name 
Omukuru for ' God ’ and this name is still the one used in the 
translation of the Bible. Some doubts arose as to the suitability 
of Omukuru; and the missionary Irle asked tribesmen what 
should be the proper name. ‘ We name him Ndjambi Karunga,’ 2 
was the answer. ‘ He is up in the sky, not in the graves ; he is 
a god of blessing ; he is angry with nobody and punishes nobody.’ 
We have then to inquire as to the nature of Omukuru and 
Karunga Ndjambi. 

The etymological sense of Omukuru leaps to the eye. It 
derives from the root -kur- meaning * big, great; old, ancient; 
respected, distinguishedThe prefix Omu- is personal. Hence 

1 J. H. Seed, S.J., Africa's God, edited by Joseph J. Williams, S.J. (Anthropo¬ 
logical Series of the Boston College Graduate School, April 1938). 

1 See footnote, p. 136. 
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the word Omu-kuru means an elderly or ancient honoured person. 
It may be applied to a living man, as we shall presently see. The 
plural, ova-kuru, designates specifically the ancestors. 

In answer to the question, Where is Omukuru ? Herero say : 
' Far in the north.’ ‘ What is he ? ' ‘A big red man.' Legend 
speaks of Omundjavara, a region vaguely said to be in ‘ the lake 
district of central Africa', or more specifically in the district 
bordering the mouth of the Kunene river that at times is flooded. 
There is some association of this district with the great Flood 
which figures in Herero mythology as having destroyed almost 
all human life and all but two head of cattle. Omundjavara is 
said to be the original home of the Herero and Omukuru the first 
man of the tribe: from him and his wife Kamangarunga all 
Herero have descended. In the same region is the colossal 
Omomborombonga tree (combretum primigeniutn) from which all 
life emanated—men and cattle too. It plays a big part in Herero 
religion, as does also the sacred fire. This is kept burning on the 
okuruo, the place of sacrifices, and is the special care of a daughter 
of the chief’s principal wife. Whenever it becomes necessary to 
light a new fire, as when a new village is built, it is done by means 
of fire-sticks representing Omukuru and his wife. The chief is 
not only omuhona, * head of a community ’, but omurangere, 
‘ priest ’. To him is also given the name Omukuru, for he is the 
embodiment of all the ovakuru and their progenitor Omukuru. 
He is not only the medium of communication between the ovakuru 
and the living; he in himself embodies the community. At his 
installation he has to bring himself, as representing his people, 
into communion with the ancestors by rubbing himself with 
omuvapu bush and eating a fragment of it: that gives him his 
status and power. Every morning he consecrates, by tasting it 
on behalf of the ovakuru, the fresh milk drawn from the cows: 
only then can the people drink it. There is intimate connexion 
between the ancestors and the homed cattle. 

It is evident then that Omukuru, like uNkulunkulu of 
the Zulu, is a divinized ancestor. Who then is Kalunga 
Ndjambi ? What is the relation between him and Omukuru ? 
Is all the religious emotion of the Herero concentrated upon 
Omukuru ? 
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The double name for God, Ndjambi Kalunga, is explained 
thus by Dr H. G. Luttig 1 : there are two deities, Ndjambi being 
a sky-god and Kalunga a god of the underworld. Alternatively, 
the separate names reflect two aspects of the deity and their 
conjunction indicates the unity of the godhead. This is an 
ingenious speculation, but it seems to me that the joint name 
may be more simply explained. Karunga, as G. W. Dymond 
shows clearly in his chapter, is the God of the Ambo to whom 
tradition assigns a common origin with the Herero. The same 
name is found among the Chokwe, Lwena, Ngangela and Pende 
tribes. It may well be that all these peoples in ancient times 
knew only of Karunga and that the name Ndjambi came to them 
through contact with other tribes. It is noteworthy that a double 
name is used by several of the ‘ Karunga' tribes. The Pende, 
indeed, have a triple name: Nzambi Kalunga Maweze. It is 
the young generation that speak of Nzambi; Maweze is used 
in the old traditional lore. 2 Among the Chokwe, Baumann tells, 
the double name Kalunga-Nzambi is used by the elders, while the 
young people say Zambi. The Luba-Hemba speak of Kalunga 
Nyembo (or Kalunga Ndembo, the genius presiding over the spirit 
world), the Mbundu of Angola of Kalunga Ngombe. There may 
be something in the name Karunga, or some lack, which calls 
for or facilitates the addition of an idea suggested by Nzambi. 
As for Ndjambi we write a Note (p. 156) to show the wide exten¬ 
sion of the name and its meaning. There is evidence that the 
name has spread from tribe to tribe. 

If it is asked, What is the meaning of the word Kalunga, no 
satisfactory answer can be given. One suggestion is that it 
derives from the Bantu stem -longa which makes up the word 
for ‘ river' ( mu-longa) in some languages, and that it refers to an 
expanse of water. Father Antonio Cavazzi, who went to the 
Congo in 1654 as a missionary and remained many years, states: 
' In olden times the kings of Angola adored an idol called Calunga, 
i.e. the sea, or, according to others, the Supreme Lord.' According 
to Heli Chatelain, the Mbundu name the ocean Kalunga and say 

1 H. G. Luttig, The Religious System and Social Organization of the Herero , 
p. 9 (Utrecht, 1933). 

1 Le R. P. J. Delaere, S.J., * Nzambi-Maweze ; Quelques notes sur la croyance 
des Bapende en i’Etre supreme', Anthropos , xxxvii-xl. Nos. 4-6 (1942-45)- 
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that Kalunga-ngombe is king of the underworld. 1 It may well 
be that, as the glory of the heavens appeals to the imagination 
of many peoples, so the mysterious ocean appealed to the ancient 
Bantu migratory bands who first reached the Atlantic, and they 
took it as a fitting symbol of the Universal Power. On the other 
hand. Dr Baumann appears to favour the derivation of Kalunga 
from another Bantu stem, -longo or -lungo, which conveys the 
idea of ' earth, ground, clay ’. He compares it etymologically 
with Bolongo, the name of a divinity of the Ba-Ila. According to 
this, Kalunga is an earth-god or god of the underworld. 2 

In the Kimpasi puberty rite of the Bakongo, based on the 
belief that by union with the original ancestors of the nation the 
boys will acquire some of their virile powers, Kalunga, represented 
by a stone or pillar of rock, is the presiding genius. The stone is 
surrounded by objects which either come out of the water or are 
derived from aquatic plants. The Luba have a ‘ fetish ’ named 
Kalunga ; it consists of an erect tree-trunk with carved faces 
looking in opposite directions at the summit. Evidently then, 
over a wide area of south-west Africa, Kalunga is associated with 
one cult or another. 

What concerns us most to know is what the Herero believed 
and acted in regard to Ndjambi Kalunga before they had heard 
the missionaries’ message. What little we can learn from the books 
written by the missionaries and others proves that the Herero 
regarded Ndjambi Kalunga in very much the same way as the 
Ambo regarded Kalunga. (See Chapter 4.) 

Dr H. Vedder sums up as follows : 

The Hereros know a supreme being whom they call by 
two names: Ndjambi Karunga. The name Karunga has 
an Ovambo derivation and is only known intimately to those 
Herero who have been in contact with the Ovambo in former 
times. . . . Ndjambi is the Heavenly God. He lives in 
Heaven, yet is omnipresent. His most striking character¬ 
istic is kindness. Human life is due to and dependent on 
him and all blessings ultimately come from him. He who 

1 1 owe this reference to Emil Torday ; see his article in Journal of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute , vol. lviii. pp. 225 ff., * Dualism in western Bantu 
religion and social organization 

a Hermann Baumann, Schdpfung und Urzeit des Menschen int My thus der 
Afrikanischen Vdlher, pp. 80 ff. (Dietrich Reimer : Berlin, 1936). 
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dies a natural death is carried away by Ndjambi. As his 
essence is kindness people cherish no fear but a veneration 
for him. As his blessings are the gifts of his kindness without 
any moral claims, the belief in Ndjambi has no moral 
strength, nor has the worship of Ndjambi become a cult. 
At best his name is invoked only in thanksgiving after some 
unexpected luck or they pray to him when all other means 
of help fail. For the rest, the utterance of his name is not 
allowed. In reply to a question I put to a Tjimba woman 
in the Kaokoveld as to the abode of Ndjambi Karunga, she 
said : ' He stays in the clouds because, when the clouds 
rise, his voice is clearly heard/ and further research has 
brought to light that the Tjimba look upon Ndjambi as the 
giver of rain. 1 

Dr Vedder’s statement that the sacred name should not be 
uttered is significant. It explains partly, if not wholly, why the 
missionaries who had lived in close contact with the Herero since 
1844 heard his name for the first time only in 1871. 

XI. CONCLUSION 

' It is wonderful to notice how easily the idea of the Christian 
God is accepted by the Bantus/ This remark by Dr Henri A. 
Junod finds an echo in the experience of other pioneer mission¬ 
aries. ' It seems as if one were telling them an old story, with 
which they had been quite familiar but had now half forgotten/ 2 
Other observers have expressed their conviction that the vague 
belief in God which they found to exist among pagan Africans 
was the decayed remnant of a clearer monotheistic faith. 

In our study of the southern Bantu we have found that the 
Supreme Being is overshadowed by the ancestral gods—is indeed 
pushed so far to the circumference of their thought that often 
his very name is forgotten, that he is confounded with the Adam 
of the race. 

History tells us that war and the consequent disturbance and 
uncertainty often have bred unbelief and ethical deterioration. 
In their distress the people lose faith in their old gods and, to 
fill the void, turn to new gods or to superstition. So it was in 

1 H. Vedder, ' The Herero', The Native Tribes of South West Africa , p. 164 
(Juta : Capetown, 1928). 

* H. A. Junod, The Life of a South African Tribe , p. 449 (Macmillan, 1927). 
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the third century b.c. when the Hellenistic world was sinking 
into chaos; and so it has been in later times. We may imagine 
that such disintegration took place as a result of the Lifaqane, 
the name given by Africans to the wars and confusions that 
shook South Africa early in the nineteenth century. Whole 
tribes were decimated or destroyed ; thousands upon thousands 
of displaced persons, uprooted from their homes, their traditional 
social life broken up, fled in terror from implacable foes and 
faced starvation. Perhaps old Felekoane, of whom E. Casalis 
tells, was typical of the men of that time. 

Felekoane . . . thought that all here below was the result 
of a blind and cruel fate. He imagined the universe given 
over to an interminable strife ; the wind chasing the clouds ; 
the clouds, in their turn, silencing the wind; darkness 
pursuing light; winter pursuing summer ; and the animals 
devouring each other. Men, by their hatred and wars 
between nations and families, seemed to him destined to 
disappear from the face of the earth. Full of these sorrowful 
thoughts, he could not even look at the sky without terror, 
thinking that it would one day fall and crush everything. 1 

It may well have been that a spiritual apathy resulted from 
the experiences of those days—that men turned away from the 
remote God in the heavens, who did nothing to relieve their 
troubles, and fixed their hopes more than ever upon the spirits 
of their relatives who had gone into the other world but who 
were ever near and responsive. Is that the meaning of what one 
of Dr Callaway’s informants told him ? * In process of time we 
have come to worship the amahlozi only because we knew not 
what to say about uNkulunkulu ... we seek out for ourselves 
the amahlozi, that we may not always be thinking about uNkulun¬ 
kulu, saying, “ uNkulunkulu has left us," or “ What has he done 
for us ? ” '* 

The establishment of strong states under the rule of warrior 
kings or statesmanlike chiefs, which followed the wars, probably 
strengthened the ancestral cult. 

1 £. Casalis, The Basuios , p. 240 (James Nisbet, 1861). 

* H. Callaway, op. cit., p. 26 £. 
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THE IDEA OF GOD IN OVAMBOLAND, 
SOUTH-WEST AFRICA 

G. W. Dymond 

I. THE PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT, TRIBAL HISTORY 
AND SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 

Ovamboland is a flat sandy tableland some 4,000 feet above 
sea level in the extreme north of South-West Africa, between 
the Etosa Pan (a vast lake) and Angola. The northern half of 
the country is well wooded; the southern half consists of open 
grass plains fringed with bush. The sandy soil is fertile. The 
rainfall is somewhat capricious; its annual average is about 
seventeen inches; inconvenient floods and disastrous droughts 
are liable to alternate. 

Ovamboland is a Native Reserve, i.e. it is territory closed to 
all white-skinned persons except resident missionaries, some 
officials of the Native Affairs Department of the Administration 
of South-West Africa and a few storekeepers. Its African 
population, known collectively as the Ambo (Ovambo ) l , numbers 
about 170,000 and is composed of eight kindred tribes (each with 
its own language), some recent immigrants from Angola, and 
some thousands of nomadic Bushmen. All, except the Bushmen, 
are Bantu. 

Most of the information contained in these pages has been 
gathered in the course of conversations with members of the 
Kuanjama tribe, and it is in their language— osikuanjatna —that 
vernacular quotations are given. 

According to local tradition, the Ambo proper, i.e. the members 
of the eight tribes who have had their home in Ovamboland 
from time immemorial, are descended from a common ancestor, 

1 We omit the plural suffix Ov(a) and write ‘ the Ambo 
10 *3S 
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Mangundu. It is said that he had two sons, Nangombe and 
Kathu, who migrated south-westwards at an unknown date from 
the upper reaches of the Zambezi river. On reaching the country 
now known as Ovamboland the two brothers separated at the 
great otnomborombonga tree in the Ondonga area. Kathu led his 
followers southward in search of pastures for their herds of cattle, 
whilst Nangombe, whose tastes were agricultural, settled with his 
followers in the fertile plains of the present Ambo territory. So 
it came about that whilst Nangombe is the ancestor of the corn- 
growing Ambo, Kathu is the ancestor of the cattle-rearing 
Herero who today inhabit territory outside Ovamboland as far 
south as Windhoek. 

The Herero account of their origin differs from that of the 
Ambo, just recorded. The otnomborombonga tree, however, enters 
conspicuously into both accounts. Moreover, the fact that the* 
Ambo name for the Supreme divine Being, God, is Kalunga 1 and 
the Herero name is Ndjambi Karunga points to a prehistoric 
association of the two peoples. 

The matrilineal principle of succession and inheritance is 
still observed everywhere by heathen and Christian alike. This 
does not affect the Ambo conception of God. There have been 
—possibly there still are—pagans and Christians who, because 
they belonged to a matrilineal people, have habitually thought of 
God as mother rather than as father. Among the matrilineal 
Ambo, however, God is thought of neither as father nor as mother; 
if sex is attributed to God at all (which it would be only in a 
figurative sense) Kalunga is thought of as male, for his functions 
are regarded as being those of a unique, supreme and superhuman 
chief. 

The particular element in the social organization which deter¬ 
mines the character of the indigenous religion, is the hierarchy of 
a Great Chief and lesser chiefs, and headmen through whom 
alone the Great Chief can be approached. It is true that there 
is no longer any native ' king' of any of the tribes inhabiting 
Ovamboland today — though there are several discrowned 
monarchs of both sexes, and certain families are still accorded 
the title ‘ royal ’. But though, since the substitution of European 

1 Kalunga and Karunga are alternative spellings of the same name. 
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for native administration (1917), there has been no king or para¬ 
mount chief, the idea and to some extent the system survives. 
And the indigenous religion of the heathen Ambo is simply the 
Bantu hierarchal social system carried over into the spirit-world. 

II. RELIGIOUS BELIEFS AND PRACTICES 

The practical outcome of this anthropomorphism is to make 
the one Supreme Being, Kalunga, ‘God\ to be the unapproachable 
Great Chief. Everywhere the existence of Kalunga is acknow¬ 
ledged ; occasionally he may be addressed in an ejaculatory 
manner as clerk of the weather and arbiter of life or death, but 
he is not worshipped with sacrifice. He lives in heaven, remote, 
majestic, secure ; and the only living interest which he takes in 
human affairs is directed to the recognition and maintenance of 
the dignity of his lesser chiefs, the dead ancestors of the Ambo. 
The cultus of the Ambo is, accordingly, not God-worship; it is 
ancestor-worship. Whilst in theory they may be but patron- 
saints and mediators between God and those alive on earth, the 
ancestors have in effect become barriers between God and 
mankind. 

The ancestral spirits are called ovakuamungu ; the word 
expresses a plural concept by which the dead ancestors are 
thought of as holding their likes and dislikes in communal form. 
They are not regarded as independent deities; they are not 
divine ; they are human in death as in life. Nevertheless they 
have completely diverted to themselves the kind of worship 
( latria ) which is due to God alone. 

In the process by which this has come about, various elements 
are distinguishable. For example : 

(1) . The ovakuamungu must be treated with marks of respect. 
They were elders in their life-time here on earth; they are still 
elders in the spirit-world. Death has not deified them, but it 
has greatly enhanced their dignity and prestige. Accordingly 
they are entitled to receive all, and more than all, the homage 
which was their due when they lived on earth in the flesh. 

(2) . Death has also increased their power. All the necessities 
of life are supplied through the tribal system (ruled by chiefs 
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and headmen) acting in co-operation with the domestic system 
(organized by the head of each family). When chiefs and head¬ 
men and heads of families die, they do not cease to interest 
themselves in the physical welfare of their tribe or district or 
family. During their life-time on earth, thanks to their organizing 
ability and labour, the earth brought forth its fruits. Now that 
they are dead they can influence the rainfall and the harvest; 
they can promote or retard recovery from sickness; they can 
give victory or cause defeat in battle. Therefore to them rather 
than to Kalunga, ‘ God ’, prayers are addressed, presents of all 
sorts given and ritual sacrifices offered. (There are people living 
today who can remember human sacrifices being offered to the 
ovakuamungu.) 

(3) . The ovakuamungu are hypersensitive about their dignity 
and prerogatives. If they are not accorded the homage due to 
them, both tribe and family will suffer penalties. They are, in 
fact, not only more venerable and powerful now that they are 
discarnate ; they are also jealous and irascible to a degree beyond 
anything which characterized them during their incarnate life 
on earth. 

(4) . In a community such as that of the Ambo, all kinds 
of evils, physical and social, thrive. Unaccountable sicknesses 
occur and at any moment anyone may be injured by an unknown 
enemy, living or dead. The heathen live in an atmosphere of 
mutual distrust. ‘ You cannot,' they say, ' tell whether an egg 
is good or bad merely by looking at its shell.’ The real character 
of a person is unknowable because one can never see what is 
really going on in his mind. One can never be really sure that a 
seeming friend is not a bitter, dangerous enemy who will perhaps 
only give his malice full play after he is dead. In such a social 
atmosphere it is natural that a host of magicians should compete 
with each other to cause or cure disease and to identify secret 
foes. There are, indeed, three easily distinguishable types of 
magician in Ovamboland. They are : 

i. The ondudu (plural: endudu) —herbalist, diviner, diagnos¬ 
tician. 1 He is summoned in cases of sickness or of death which 
are supposedly due to preternatural causes. The diviner may 

1 The ondudu is commonly called a 1 witch-doctor ’. 
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say that the ancestral spirits have not been properly propitiated, 
or he may name a certain person as being a sorcerer ( omulodi ) 
who is to be held responsible. 

it. The omulodi (plural: ovalodi) —the sorcerer. He is a 
person supposedly possessed with power to harm others, either 
from a distance or in their presence, by casting an evil eye upon 
their food, or by leaving his body at night and riding in spirit on 
the back of an owl, so obtaining access to people’s huts through 
the roof and doing them some injury while they sleep. 

Hi. The omule (plural: emule) —the wizard who employs 
spirits or ghosts living in trees, groves and water-holes as his 
servants. These ghosts are variously known as oingaui (singu¬ 
lar : osingaui), ' little animals dreadful to behold ’; ounikifa 
(singular: okanikifa), ' hedgehogs ’; oilulu (singular: osilulu), 
‘ white things'; oipumbu (singular: osipumbu), ‘ wild-looking, 
dirty creatures of which one might ask on seeing such, “ Is that a 
human being or an animal ? " ' 

The cumulative result of this magico-religious outlook is to 
divert the attention of the Ambo from the one Supreme Being, 
Kalunga, ‘ God ’, and to disturb their equanimity by the thought 
of innumerable spirits, magicians and ghosts constantly at work 
around them for good and for evil. The ‘ bald assertion ' of an 
experienced missionary in Africa to the effect that ‘ ancestor- 
worshippers have no direct dealings with God ’ 1 is a statement 
completely true of the Bantu ancestor-worshippers in Ovambo- 
land. To think otherwise is impossible for anyone who has taken 
all the evidence—and not merely some of it—into account. 

In the magico-religious system of the Ambo there are no 
artificial objects and no natural objects, such as trees, which are 
themselves the focus of a cult in virtue of their supposedly being 
indwelt by spirits. Nor is there in Ovamboland any belief in 
mana, i.e. ‘ belief in an impersonal, all-pervasive power operative 
in charms, amulets, talismans and such like ’. It is true that such 
objects are worn about their persons by some of the heathen 
and are placed here and there in corn-fields to discourage theft. 
But the belief implicit in their use does not amount to a belief in 
mana. And there is no suggestion that the Ambo regard God 
W. C. Willoughby, Tht Soul of th* Bantu, p. 434 (S.C.M., 1938). 
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as Sky-Mana, i.e. as ' an impersonal force operative in the cosmic 
sphere'. In the view of the heathen in Ovamboland, God is 
personal. 

III. THE AMBO IDEA OF GOD 

In common with the rest of the Bantu, the tribesmen of 
Ovamboland have been conscious of an inward compulsion 
urging them to fabricate some sort of reasoned exposition of 
their dealings with the Unseen. Accordingly they have a doctrine 
of God, a theology of sorts, but it is neither systematic nor 
authoritative. This fact accounts for the great difficulty (and 
often complete inability) which the Ovambo experience in answer¬ 
ing questions about God. It accounts too for the contradictory 
and mutually exclusive replies which an inquirer frequently 
receives to his questions. However, some articles of belief are 
clear enough for a coherent account to be given of them. 

I. KALUNGA 

The name most commonly employed for the one Supreme 
Being is Kalunga. This is the name which the Christian Church 
in Ovamboland has adopted in its literature. 

Attempts to trace the etymology of the word have been made. 
It has, for example, been suggested that Kalunga is equivalent 
to ‘ intelligence ’, being derived from such verbs as -lunga, ' to 
be quick in mind ’, and -lungama, * to take care ’; or from the 
noun endunge, ' intelligence'. Others have sought to derive it 
from -tunga, ‘ to build ‘ to constnict ’, so that Kalunga becomes 
equivalent to ‘ maker of heaven and earth ’. Such ideas are 
ingenious, but incorrect, for in point of fact the word Kalunga has 
no known meaning. 1 In conversational speech Kalunga appears 
only in a context which implies that something has occurred 
without apparent cause; something has just ' happened'. So 
people will say Hanga ndaja ndele onga Kalunga, i.e. hanga, 
‘ nearly'; nda, ' I ’; ja, ‘ went ’; ndele, ' but ’; onga, * as '; 
Kalunga, ‘ ? ’, which means: ' It was by the merest chance 
that I did not go implying that had I gone something untoward 

1 See p. 59. Meinhof (op. cit.) derives it from the same root as Mulungu, 
viz. -lungu, 4 clan, family *.—Ed. 
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would have befallen me. In this sentence there is no conscious 
thought of God in the speaker's mind ; the sentence does not 
mean ' I nearly went, but God stopped me'. It has reference 
to an unknown cause. Onga Kalunga is equivalent to ' as luck 
would have it'; and therefore a question mark is substituted in 
the literal translation given above tor any word which might 
serve to translate Kalunga into English. Other instances of a 
similar use of the word Kalunga are Oufimba ua Kalunga , ‘ dropsy ' 
(literally ' a swelling of Kalunga', i.e. a swelling of no known 
origin) ; Okua fia Kalunga , ‘ he died from no known cause ' 
(literally ‘ he died Kalunga '). 

* The Kuanjama,' writes Dr Westermann, ' explain the origin 
of ulcers on the body by saying osa Kalunga , “ they come from 
God". Here the word translated by God really means an 
oppressive power from which man is not able to rid himself, or 
simply an inevitable fate.' 1 Those who are familiar with the 
Kuan jama by living among them would maintain that the 
second of these alternative meanings, * an inevitable fate', is 
the more accurate rendering of Kalunga in this context. 

Quite different, however, is the force of the everyday expres¬ 
sion osili sa Kalunga , i.e. osili, ' true 1 ; sa, ‘ of ' ; Kalunga , 
' God '. This is equivalent to saying : 1 It's God's truth I'm 
telling you/ or ‘ It's as true as God's above us.' 

Other names, or more probably titles, used for God are 
Pamba (which is thought to mean ‘ chief'), and 'Mbangu and 
Mufifi, which have no known meaning. Instances of the use of 
these titles of God are given hereafter in their appropriate contexts. 

2. THE RELATION OF KALUNGA TO THE OVAKUAMUNGU, 

* ANCESTRAL SPIRITS * 

Kalunga lives pombada , * on high or meulu, ‘ in heaven \ 
By ordinary people he is regarded as almighty. Diviners, endudu, 
hold that they and the ovakuamungu have power equal to that 
of Kalunga, ‘ Godwhereas ordinary people consider that the 
ancestral spirits are merely Kalunga's helpers and messengers. 
Kalunga created everything; he rules everything with the aid 
of the ancestral spirits. Roughly, therefore, in popular opinion 
1 D. Westermann, Africa and Christianity , p. 69 (O.U.P., 1937). 
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the relation of Kalnnga to the ovakuamungu corresponds to the 
relation of God to the angels and saints in popular Catholic 
Christianity. It would, however, be an error to describe the 
ovakuamungu as the inner circle of Kalunga’s friends, for so 
remote a divine being as Kalunga cannot be thought of as either 
having or desiring friends. 

i. In regard to rain. Kalunga sends rain in time of drought 
provided that appropriate sacrifices have been made to the 
ovakuamungu. Certain very great ovakuamungu can themselves 
cause drought and do not hesitate to do so if they consider that 
some great man on earth needs ‘ bringing down a peg'. For 
instance, if a ruling chief thinks too much of himself or is very 
proud of his wealth, the ancestral spirits bring drought in order 
to make him realize that they are far greater than he. The 
drought will end only when the proud chief has paid part of his 
wealth to the ancestral spirits ; and this payment has to be made 
at Evale (a place in Angola some miles north of the Ovamboland- 
Angola frontier) and presented with the traditional ritual to the 
successor of the former Evale chief, Nakuanda Kua Mbinga, 
who anciently originated prayers for rain. The prayers and 
sacrificial offerings made at Evale for rain are made not to 
Kalunga but to the ovakuamungu. 

ii. In regard to seed-time and harvest. As Kalunga sends 
rain, so too he causes the com to grow. He is the giver of life to 
the seed. When people set out to sow seed they say : Hatu kufa 
ombuto tu ka kune ; utu uapekele ombuto jetu ngasi ue tu uapekela 
sito, tu lie, ‘ We are taking seed to sow; make our seed good as 
you have done before, that we may eat.' To whom is this prayer 
addressed ? By the pagans it is addressed to odula, ‘ the rain '. 
Some Christian missionaries assert that it is addressed to God, 
even going so far as to affirm that they have heard the words, 
Kalunga ketu,' O our God 1 ’ precede the words Hatu kufa ombuto 
tu ka kune, ' We are taking seed to sow.' If this is not the result 
of wishful thinking, the sowers overheard saying ‘ O our God! ’ 
must have been Christians, for no pagans would ever so address 
Kalunga. It is very doubtful indeed if any pagans would ever 
ejaculate Kalunga kange, ' My God I ’ It is certain that no 
pagan in a group would ever say, Kalunga ketu, * Our God 1' 
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The possessive pronoun ‘ our ' implies a degree of intimacy with 
Kalunga unknown to the pagans. 

Though Kalunga is regarded as the giver of life to the seed 
by the instrumentality of the rain, it is recognized that the fate 
of the seed is conditioned by the due propitiation of the ovakua- 
mungu. The spirits become angry if they are ignored either at 
seed-time or at harvest. For example, if a person is going to 
sow seed and knows that there is a grave in his field (and the 
position of a grave is generally clearly indicated by a piece of 
wood stuck upright in the ground), the sower must first sow 
round the grave a little of each different kind of seed which he 
intends to sow on his property. As he scatters the seed round 
the grave he says : * Now is the time to sow our seed, so please 
give us your kind permission to sow.’ Having thus addressed 
and propitiated the dead ancestor, the sower is at liberty to sow 
all the rest of his field. 

Similarly, at harvest-time the ancestral spirits must be 
propitiated. Before the new com is eaten, the father of a family 
has com cooked and placed on a dish; then, before he and 
his family eat, he throws the cooked com, osifima, bit by bit 
to the east and to the west, saying: Ptu! (a spitting sound) 
vousilo, ' of the east ’; Ptu! voutokelo, ' of the west.’ A more 
explicit formula of this rite (called osipe, ' the new food') 
is Ovakuamungu vousilo kuateni; ovakuamungu vouninginino 
kuateni, ' Spirits of the east take this; spirits of the west take 
that ’. 

There are innumerable other rites designed to propitiate the 
spirits of the dead. Neglect of any of them would incur a penalty 
such as drought or sickness. 

3 . THE NATURE AND ATTRIBUTES OF KALUNGA 

Kalunga is regarded by the Ovambo as personal. He has 
never been human and he only is divine. He is omnipresent 
and omniscient. He cannot be forced to do anything. Sacrifices 
are never offered to him, but only to the ovakuamungu. Kalunga 
does not need to be propitiated by sacrifices; he is far beyond 
the range of human slights and insults. He is never seen, but he 
sees everything. He is the author and sustainer of life. He has 
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no need of human attentions or help. He is man’s last hope and 
resort in trouble. He is not an object of human love, for he is 
not concerned with the individual but with the universe. He is 
not a law-giver by whose precepts a man may order his life and 
thereby hope to gain divine favour. Moral obligations are rooted 
not in God but in tribal custom. 

Prayers are occasionally addressed to Kalunga but equally 
and far more frequently to the powers of nature (such as fire, 
lightning, wind and rain), and to the ancestors. So if anyone 
has a speck of dust in his eye he will look up to heaven and say : 
Kalunga, fule nge, ‘ God, blow me,' i.e. * O God, blow the dust 
out of my eye.’ A person out shooting with bow and arrow, on 
seeing the object he desires to kill, will touch the ground with his 
fingers (an act of obeisance) and say: Nandi ka jase, ' May I 
shoot it! ’ Though no one is specifically invoked, it is maintained 
that the ejaculation is addressed to Kalunga. A person rubbing 
sticks together to cause friction necessary to obtain fire will 
say : Tu pa! Tu pa! ' Give us (fire), give us (fire) ’; but he 
does not know whom or what he is addressing. A person thresh¬ 
ing com and desirous of having a breeze to blow away the chaff 
will say : Omepo! Omepo! ' Wind ! Wind ! ’ He will then whistle 
softly in imitation of the sound of wind. Or he may use a more 
elaborate formula : Omepo ja Kalolo ka Hamutenja, ja ja nomano 
oluvanda ndele omuneumbo ’ta lilt “ Naujalala! Naujalala! ” 
‘ Wind of Kalolo, son of Him-who-was-bom-in-the-daylight, 
who took away the thorn bushes of the passage leading to the 
entrance of the kraal, and the head of the kraal cried, " Clothes 
spreading out in the wind ! Clothes spreading out in the wind ! ”.’ 
This formula is obviously rooted in some half-humorous incident 
of long ago when a great wind caused inconvenience and excite¬ 
ment at a headman’s kraal. 

In the days when the Ambo still went to war, the leaders 
of the warriors as they marched towards their enemies used to 
pray, morning and evening: Ptu! Ptuf (a spitting sound), 
Oxungo jembungu! Elao lasimbungu! ' (Give us) hyenas’ luck ! 
(Give us) the good fortune of hyenas 1' This prayer was addressed 
not to Kalunga but to the ancestral spirits in general, or to some 
particular departed hero of the tribe. 
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From these examples of prayers it will be seen that prayers 
are addressed indifferently to God, to the powers of nature and 
to the spirits of the dead. It is, however, perhaps necessary to 
live for some considerable time in Ovamboland in order to appre¬ 
ciate the religious outlook of the pagans with any approach to 
proportion and accuracy. The fact is that the really venerated 
religious agent or power among them is not Kalunga but an 
amalgam of ancestral spirits, magicians and ghosts. 

The proverbial sayings which follow are given as indicative 
of the Ambo conception of God's attributes : 

Oilonga jonjama ha jo jouuisi; oilonga ja Kalunga hajo 
jounjuni , ‘ The works of an ant-eater are not like those of an 
insect; the works of God are not like those of this world/ (This 
is equivalent to * My ways are not your ways, saith the Lord/) 
Kalunga ka pe na apa e he li, ‘ There is nowhere where God is 
not/ Enhombo hadi ombo omuti umue na Pamba, ‘ The cattle 
shelter under the same tree with Pamba (God) ’; Engobe hadi 
ombo omuti umue na Kalunga , * The oxen shelter under the same 
tree with Kalunga (God) ' ; Pamba *ku li m'enai, ‘ God is in the 
long branches * ; Kalunga m’endjatelo m f enai dao, 1 God is in 
the trunk and in the low branches of it/ Etango eiso la Kalunga ; 
*ta li ulikile Kalunga , * The sun is God's eye ; it shows God/ 
Omeso iha umbilua ongubu ; Kalunga iha holekua sa , ‘ The eyes 
are not prevented (from seeing) by a hedge ; God has nothing 
hid from him/ Kalunga iha fifikina omutenja rioufiku, ‘ God 
does not close his eyes by day and by night/ Kalunga iha pula 
' mbangi , ‘ God does not ask for a witness * (i.e. he sees everything 
himself). Kalunga iha longua ' ndunge , ‘ God is not taught under¬ 
standing/ (The meaning is that God knows everything and is 
infinitely intelligent.) Kalunga iha tokolelua ; oje muene ta koja, 
* God is not judged for; he judges for himself/ Kalunga iha 
umbililua, * God is not to be found fault with/ Kalunga he fi 
ombulutue ; je onembinga , ‘ God is not hornless ; he is homed/ 
(The meaning is that, like an animal armed with horns, God can 
defend himself against all comers—and, if necessary, he can 
attack.) Kalunga nge ta dingula , iha kuatelua, ‘ When God is 
cutting, he is not held for/ (The meaning is that were God to 
hew wood, he would have no need of someone to hold the log 
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steady for him; in this he shows his superiority to man who 
always needs such a helper.) Kalunga oha ends, iha tondoka, 
' God walks, he does not run/ (The meaning is many-sided; 
it ranges from the idea that * the mills of God grind slowly ’, to 
the idea that ‘ God will hurry for no man ’.) Tu udite Kalunga 
omapupatui, tide ka tu mu uete, ‘ We catch a faint whisper of 
God through the ears, but we cannot see him/ (The meaning 
is that there are ‘ reasons and reasons ’ for believing in the exist¬ 
ence of God, hints of his existence ; but God never shows himself 
openly.) Inajoito ondjibololo ; inajovanu Kalunga, ‘ The mother 
of pots is a hole in the ground; the mother of people is God.' 
(The meaning is that as pots owe their existence to * mother 
earth ’, so human beings are God’s creation. The use of the 
word ina, * mother', does not imply that feminine sex is attributed 
to God ; it most certainly is not.) Namongo Pamba ua vatua na 
vajamba ; ke na ou e he fi uaje, ‘ God is the God of hunters and 
husbandmen; there is none who is not his.' Namu fingaelua 
ka pa ; Kalunga iha dipaelua ovana, ' One who is wished to die 
does not die; God does not neglect (his) children.’ Kalunga e 
tukuafa oludalo ; paka tali katnue m’edimo, ‘ God has helped us 
with a child; put again another in the womb.' Kalunga, tu 
nangeka, * O God, make us lie down.’ (This is sometimes said on 
entry into a new kraal; it is a request for good health and good 
fortune—practically for * blessing ’.) 

The next four lines are an expression of relief at the recovery 
of someone from sickness : 

Kalunga a pa nge elao liua, God has given me good luck, 

Omunu uange a veluka ; My man has got better; 

Kalunga e aule omukuamungu, God is stronger than the spirit, 

Oje e mu ta mo. He chased him out. 

Paife tua njengua ; Kalunga hatu tale, ' Now we have failed; 
to God we look (for help).’ Kalunga ne tu kuafe ne, ' Let God 
help us then.' (The force of this remark lies in the word ne, 
translated ' then'. The meaning is, ‘ All other means of help 
—magicians, ancestral spirits, medicines, etc.—have failed us; 
now it’s God’s turn to do something for us/) Kalunga paife 
eli po; oje hatu tale, * It’s God's turn now; we look to 
him.' 
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The next two proverbs indicate the attitude of the Ambo 
to troubles of various kinds : 

Kalunga nge c ku pa omusila, ko ka ; ino u teta ko. Kalunga 
nge e ku pa omusila , ino sijavala ; sidiu ihanjenge muene , ‘ If 
God gives you a tail, drag it; don't cut it off. If God gives you 
misfortunes, don't worry ; your own weight is not too heavy for 
you to carry.' Omutenja ka u na oumbudi , ondjala ka i na sa ; 
oja Kalunga , f Starving doesn't matter, hunger is of no account; 
they come from God.' ‘ Starving does not matter', literally, 
‘ the heat of the day is no evil'; the phrase has acquired a 
particular significance. 

If a person is very ill a diviner will prescribe that the magico- 
religious rite called omakola (literally, ‘ calabashes') should take 
place. At this rite the diviner beats calabashes with sticks, 
causing them to give forth a drum-like noise ; meanwhile, friends 
of the invalid dance and sing : 

Ombuibui taimbuibuile jo k'eulu, Bubble bubbling from the sky, 

Hatu sakene na Pamba ; We are going to meet with Pamba ; 

Hatu uana na Kalunga. We are going to encounter Kalunga. 

Nda pula efiku handi fi, I ask (which is) the day I’m going to 

die, 

Ante nda tia omongula . I said, “ It will be tomorrow.” 

Je ta ti : Kala manga , But he (God) said, “ Wait a bit, 

U ninge ombila inene ; So that you may have a big grave 

made ; 

Kala manga n’omuenjo. Wait awhile in life, 

U ninge elambo lomakololo, So that you may have a hole scooped 

out well, 

N'ombila ja pita egege. And a grave with a poisonous mush¬ 

room growing out of it, 

N f aui ua pita oukola. And a tomb with a fungus growing out 

of it.” 

In this macabre song the * bubble bubbling ' means f raindrop 
falling into a puddle'. As sung, the first line is repeated at 
intervals (so that the whole song is addressed to a rain-bubble) 
and the refrain jo k'eulu, 9 from the sky, from heaven is sung in 
chorus at the end of several of the lines. The tune to which the 
words are set is cheerful—naturally, because the words are 
accompanied with dancing, and ‘ songs sung on sad occasions 
are the only ones not sung with the feet \ Though the sick man 
for whom this particular song is sung is seriously ill, yet life is 
not despaired of; there is still hope of recovery. 
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Quite different in tone is the following dirge which is recited 
at the graveside. Each mourner says (not sings) one line. Many 
more lines, additional to those given here, will follow as feelings 
may dictate: 

Ngeno ha nena ! Would it were not today ! 

Kalunga, ua ifana omiiva / God, you have called too soon ! 

Mu pa omeva, okua ja inalja ; Give him water, he has left without food ; 
Sakala , ina fia outalala ; Light a fire, he must not perish of cold ; 

(spoken to the dead) : 

Tu ningileni oriele, Prepare a place for us, 

Inga tu mu hanga, In a little while we shall reach you, 

Tu li hangeni. Let us reach each other. 

4. MUFIFI 

Concerning MuM (or Musisi) whom the Herero speak of as 
Kalunga’s wife, there is a proverb, Se ku pe Mufifi, tambula 
otnaoko avali, ' What Mufifi gives you, receive with both arms'. 
Throughout Ovamboland today Mufifi is a title of Kalunga, 

' God ’. The proverb has many other forms, e.g. Se ku pe Kalunga 
ka Naita na Ijamba, tambula omaoko avali, ‘ What the God of 
Naita and Ijamba gives you, receive with both arms ’. The 
meaning is, ‘ Receive God's gifts eagerly (or, if they are grievous, 
resignedly, reverently) '. Naita and Ijamba are rich people of 
ancient fame; together with Nangombe they form an Ambo 
patriarchal trinity, so that the popular phrase Kalunga ka 
Nangombe ka Naita na Ijamba is an Ambo parallel to the Hebrew 
‘ God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob ’. 

5. PAMBA 

A familiar proverb into which this title of Kalunga enters 
is Pamba iha jandje luvali, ‘ God does not give twice ’. This 
saying is variously interpreted as equivalent to ‘ Make hay while 
the sun shines ’, carpe diem, ‘ seize the opportunity ’, and—more 
interestingly—as an admonition to make the most of the talents 
with which God has endowed you because no additional talents 
will ever be added to the original endowment. In other words, 
every man has his own peculiar vocation in life and each must 
fit himself to fulfil that vocation, for he will never have another 
nor the means to fulfil another. * God does not give twice.' If 
God means a man to be a husbandman it is useless for that man 
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to think of trying to qualify as a diviner. So the proverb practic¬ 
ally becomes a monition against the folly of attempting to change 
boats in midstream. 

6. ‘mbangu 

This title of Kalunga appears to be reserved exclusively for 
use during thunderstorms. People keep boughs of the otnbango 
tree in their huts. When lightning seems dangerously near, the 
leaves are pulled off the boughs and are thrown on the fire burning 
in the hut. The frightened people rub their foreheads and temples 
with ashes and charcoal taken from the fire and say Ovanu va 
’Mbangu, ‘ (We are) the people of 'Mbangu (sc. therefore do not 
hurt us).’ 

7. THE MORAL CHARACTER OF KALUNGA 

Kalunga requires good behaviour of a sort on man's part; 
that is to say, God requires conformity not to any laws of his 
own—for he has made none—but to tribal ethics, such as the 
observance of tribal custom, reverence for one's elders and 
especially for the tribal and family ancestors, and the avoidance 
of u/3/w, ‘ insolence \ The Ambo intensely dislike any display 
of ‘ uppishness', any tendency to * throw one's weight about \ 
Theft (from members of one's own tribe) and murder (of members 
of one's own tribe) are similarly condemned by popular (i.e. 
tribal) opinion. 

A few proverbs will serve to reveal the moral standards of 
the Ambo pagans and the moral character attributed by them 
to Kalunga: 

Ngenge ua popile komutue ua Kalunga , oto mona oixuna, ' If 
you speak over the head of God, you will see marvels.' (The 
meaning is that arrogant talk gets one into trouble.) Ino jala 
omukulunu , ino vaka sa sotnunu ; Kalunga te ku fingi , * Do not 
be angry with an elder, do not steal that which belongs to a man ; 
(if you do) God will curse you.' Kalunga ote ku He po ; ke hole 
ohonde , ‘ (If you are a murderer) God will come for you ; he does 
not like blood.' Kalunga ite muefele etimba , ' God does not 
overlook sin.' (By ‘ sin ' murder is meant here.) 

It is popularly believed that God will punish girls who become 
pregnant before they have passed through the rite efundula , 
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prescribed by tribal custom for them on reaching the age of 
puberty. But Kalunga has not the least objection to fornication, 
incest and abortion on the part of those who have reached physical 
maturity by way of the prescribed tribal ritual and conventions. 
The Ambo pagans count it no sin for a man to commit adultery 
with another man's wife, if the husband has given him permission 
to do so. Kalunga cares nothing about that, because it does not 
contravene tribal custom. Nor does he object to falsehood in 
any circumstances, or to theft from a stranger. Indeed a 
member of a tribe other than one’s own is fair game for almost 
any outrage or un-neighbourly treatment. 

Some moral defects are attributed directly to Kalunga’s 
agency as the following sayings indicate : 

Kalunga e mu pa onjanja, ' God has given him a cruel nature.' 
Ousenge hauina ; oumbada osima sa Kalunga, ' Sodomy is not 
deliberate ; cowardice is a thing which comes from God.' The 
explanation of this statement is that, in order to escape military 
service in the days of inter-tribal warfare, men of cowardly nature 
were accustomed at an early age to abandon a man’s life and 
work, and to become as women in every possible respect. Sexually 
they became homosexual; socially they were treated as females. 

There are many sayings indicative of the popular belief that 
Kalunga punishes infringements of tribal custom. But how God 
punishes is not explicitly stated. Any misfortune occurring soon 
after the commission of an offence might be attributed to divine 
agency, but equally well it might be considered to be due to the 
disapproval and consequent punitive action of the ovakuamungu. 

IV. THE HUMAN SOUL ; PHYSICAL DEATH ; THE AFTER-LIFE 

The Ambo have no legends about the beginnings of human 
life on earth. They have, however, a fairly comprehensive 
account concerning the history of the human soul. They believe 
that the soul enters the body at some time between conception 
and birth ; it may leave the body during a dream, and in dreams 
—as well as by the offering of sacrifices to the departed—the 
living may converse with the dead. 

Sorcerers, ovalodi, can (reputedly) leave their bodies at will 
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and go riding on owls’ backs; they can turn themselves into 
lions and turkey-buzzards and even into bushes in time of danger 
—returning into human shape when danger is past. 

Physical death is attributed to several causes. A person may 
die because Kalunga has summoned him from this world; the 
ancestral spirits may be angry with him because he has not 
propitiated them, or because he has neglected his duty as chief, 
headman or head of his kraal; or perhaps the spirits are angry 
because he has not cared sufficiently for an orphan child entrusted 
to him. Again, death may be due to the spells of a sorcerer. 

After death all souls without exception must take one of two 
roads—either a little path leading to a Big Country, osilongo 
sakula, which has no special name, or else a wide highway leading 
to a fire in which the soul perishes. Nothing is known of rewards 
and punishments in the after-life; nor is it known why some 
souls take the highway to the fire and other souls the path to 
the Big Country. 

There is no opinion as to where the Big Country is situated; 
it is referred to as pombada, ' on high ’. At best it is thought of 
as a resting-place, a place of security. But it is not a resting- 
place for all. Until about 1906, at least one slave used to be 
buried alive on the death of a chief to serve the great man for ever 
in the Big Country. It is still customary today for the elder 
pagans to attempt to discourage conversions to Christianity by 
telling young people that, if they become Christians, they will 
spend eternity as servants of the white man. It may be a desire 
to make an impressive entry into the Big Country which prompts 
many of the Ambo, pagans and Christian alike, to arrange to 
be buried in boots and greatcoats ; when they enter the Big 
Country dressed in that fashion, those already there will be led 
to believe that the new arrival is a man of wealth and importance. 

There is no possibility of common persons or children returning 
to earth from the Big Country. Only chiefs raised to the dignity 
of ovakuamungu and certain magicians can return—and the 
magicians return in the guise of ghosts, lions or creatures which 
are half human and half animal, oiputnbu. 

There is no notion of closer communion with Kalunga 
being part of life's experience in the Big Country. Those who 
11 
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are there are at rest and they are safe—that is the most and the 
best that can be said about the conditions of life in the world 
to come. 


V. INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIAN TEACHING ON 
AMBO FAITH AND PRACTICE 

The first Christian Mission in Ovamboland was inaugurated 
in the year 1870. It would be natural to expect that, in the 
years since then, Christian teaching has influenced the people’s 
thought of God even when they have not become Christians, 
so that the concept of God is changing even in the minds of the 
heathen Bantu. To what extent, in what particulars, has this 
process taken place ? How has Christian teaching modified the 
indigenous theology of Ovamboland ? 

The answer to this question is many-sided; it includes the 
following considerations : 

(1) Christian teaching has of course revolutionized the Ambo 
thought of God and attitude to God in the case of those persons 
who have become faithful members of the Church. 

(2) In the process of the years there has grown among the 
pagans a class of persons whose aim it is to * run with the hare 
and hunt with the hounds ’, that is to say, who contrive to get 
as much as they can out of both systems, the pagan and the 
Christian. While they continue to practise all the rites associated 
with ancestor-worship, maintain several wives, call in the local 
diviner and so forth, they are at the same time accustomed to 
join Christians in church as they offer corporate prayer for rain 
and thanksgiving for harvest, and celebrate the great festivals 
of the Church’s Year. When sick these people will ask Christians 
to pray for them and will visit Mission hospitals as well as the 
diviner. They are, in fact, empiricists; they judge the value 
and the truth of anything by observed results and experience. 
If it should seem to them that Christians’ medicines are more 
effective than the traditional heathen pharmacology; if they 
see that Kalunga sends rain in response to Christian prayers 
more promptly than he does in response to heathen sacrifices 
offered to the ovakuamungu ; if, from their observation of life 
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in Christian kraals, they are led to conclude that really it appears 
to be quite possible to commit oneself to monogamy and yet, 
after all, survive the experiment—then they will, after several 
false starts, throw in their lot with the Church. They are people 
who feel that they must have some religion, indeed as much 
religion as possible; what form it shall finally take is decided 
empirically. Amongst this class of persons it is not unusual to 
find those who, while continuing to be heathen, teach their 
children to recite Christian hymns and prayers. 

(3) For other pagans, the chief religious effect of the presence 
of the Church in their midst has been to deprive them of such 
faith as they once had, without putting any other faith in its 
place. The Church has convinced them of the falsity and futility 
of ancestor-worship and the countless rites associated with it, 
without convincing them of the truth of Christianity. They 
are consequently devoid of any belief whatever concerning the 
unseen world and the purpose of life. 

(4) Finally, there is in Ovamboland the old guard of orthodox 
ancestor-worshippers. They are found mostly in the kraals of 
those headmen who are strongly influenced by diviners and who 
fear that the abandonment of the old ways will enrage the 
spirits. 


VI. POINTS OF CONTACT AND DIFFERENCE IN THE 
BANTU AND CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS 

The indigenous religion of the Ambo has to some extent 
paved a way towards their acceptance of much that is intrinsic 
in Christian faith and practice. 

For example, fundamental Christian truths, such as that 
of God the Creator and Preserver of all mankind, are accepted 
by the pagans without question. So too are such precepts as, 
' Honour thy father and thy mother' and ' Ask and ye shall 
receive \ The Bantu tribal system inculcates reverence for one’s 
elders and deference to their wishes; and prayers of petition 
and intercession are an inalienable part of Bantu religion. 

The Christian doctrine of the Communion of Saints and its 
practical realization in sacrament and prayer meet with an 
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equally ready recognition and acceptance, for no Ambo believes 
that physical death annihilates personality, or causes a great 
gulf of total separation to be fixed between those who live in 
the body and those who live in the spirit-world. The Christian 
notion of patron-saints has its pagan counterpart in the Ambo 
notion of ovakuamungu, and the rationale of the Christian 
practices of asking for the prayers of saints and of praying for 
the faithful departed, more especially in union with the offering 
of the Eucharistic Sacrifice, is easily intelligible to the Bantu. 

Again, every orthodox pagan in Ovamboland recognizes that 
some of his fellows—those of the magician class—are charged 
with powers that are more than human; he recognizes the 
possibility of the human becoming impregnated, not indeed 
with the divine, but certainly with the supernatural. From this 
position it is not a long step to the Christian doctrines of 
Inspiration and of Grace. 

Once more, the Ambo have no need to be cautioned against 
forsaking the assembling of themselves together as the manner 
of some is, for they love assemblies and therefore their churches 
are always full at times of divine service. Many pagans as well 
as Christians will compose the congregation. Indeed, partici¬ 
pation in services and in objective acts of worship, together 
with the fulfilment of ecclesiastical precepts which involve the 
punctilious performance of outward action—in a word, external 
religion—satisfies the African’s innate love of doing things and 
his readiness to defer to ritual law as distinct from moral law. 

In all these respects the indigenous religion of Ovamboland 
makes contact with the religion of the Christian Church, and may 
legitimately be regarded as at least an elementary schoolmaster 
to bring men to Christ. 

But, naturally, there are serious defects in the indigenous 
religion. For example, tribal ancestor-worship has entirely 
usurped the place which should be given to the worship of God, 
and equally it has obscured the recognition, in practice, of the 
Universal Fatherhood of God and its corollary, the Brotherhood 
of Man. Ancestor-worship leads to that abuse of tribalism which 
confines the stream of a man’s natural benevolence and brotherli¬ 
ness within very narrow channels, even when he abandons 
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ancestor-worship for Christianity. When men of one tribe have 
their special patrons in the spirit-world and men of another 
tribe have theirs, neither section is likely to feel that kinship 
with the other which comes to those who acknowledge but one 
Mediator, and who worship a common Father from whom every 
fatherhood in heaven and earth is named. 

Again, the pagan idea of sin is quite different from the Christian 
idea of sin. In the first place, the pagan idea of wrong is not 
that of wrong against God but of wrong against society—and 
society includes disembodied members of one’s tribe who, by 
causing sickness and death, can punish for transgressions of the 
tribal code of which one’s contemporaries on earth are unaware. 
Secondly, if society—which includes the ancestral spirits—does 
not discover a man’s fault then the man is without fault. Thirdly, 
the pagan sense of sin is juristic : either you receive a free pardon 
which does away with the necessity for punishment of wrong¬ 
doing, or else you are punished and the punishment wipes out 
the offence. It is very difficult indeed for the African to appreciate 
the justice of the Christian principle by which God forgives the 
sinner and remits the eternal consequences of sin, and yet does 
not necessarily remit sin’s temporal punishment and conse¬ 
quences. It takes the Ambo a long time to find in God’s for¬ 
giveness the grace and strength to accept and to offer the temporal 
consequences of sin as a willing oblation of reparation, in union 
with the Sacrifice of Calvary, and to use them as God-given 
opportunities by means of which the forgiven penitent may 
glorify God. 

From this it may be rightly inferred that, amongst the Ambo, 
morality is viewed as being concerned less with character than 
with conduct. This is indeed so, and because it is so the Christian 
Church in Ovamboland has to demonstrate that the Christian 
religion, unlike the indigenous religion, is concerned with some¬ 
thing more than conduct, namely the transformation of human 
character by means of that knowledge of God, in and through 
Jesus Christ, which is Eternal Life. 
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A NOTE ON NYAMBE 
by the Editor 

In its various forms—Nzambi, Nyambe, Ndyambi, Dzambi, 
Tsambi, Yambe, Sambi, Zam, Monzam etc., this God-name is 
spread over a very large area of western Equatorial Africa, from 
the Cameroons to the northern border of Bechuanaland, and from 
the Atlantic coast to the middle regions of the Congo state. It 
appears to have been introduced (sometimes certainly by mission¬ 
aries) among tribes who already had their own names for the 
Supreme Being, such as Libanza, Nzakomba, etc. The name is 
used in at least twenty-five versions of Holy Scripture. 

There has been much speculation as to the etymology of the 
word. Baumann connects it with the verb -umba (mould, shape) 
which with the personal prefix nya- would give the meaning: 
‘ He who formed creation.’ Others suggest derivation from the 
verb -amba (speak, act). One writer (Tessmann) takes nza- to 
be * sun ’ and -mba ' red ', and would see reference to the dawn 
or sunset. Another (Pechuel-Losche) conjectures nsa-, ‘ world ’, 
and -mbi ' bad', and inclines to think Nzambi to be the principle 
of evil. Dennett, writing of the Bavili, says they have a con¬ 
ception of God so purely spiritual that he is averse to writing of 
it, lest his readers should think him mad to suppose that so 
degenerate a race could have formed so logical an idea. He 
declares the Bavili to be Monists, reducing all things ultimately 
to a manifestation of Nzambi. Nzambi stands as the abstract 
idea, the cause; and from the abstract Nzambi proceed (a) 
Nzambi Mpungu, ‘ God almighty, who dwells in the heavens 
and is the guardian of fire ’; (b) Nzambi ci, ‘ God the essence, 
the God on earth, the great princess ’; and (c) Kici, ' the 
mysterious inherent quality in things that causes the Bavili to 
fear and respectThe powers of Nzambi are called bakici bad ; 
they are not mere zinkid or ' fetishes ’, but personalities ; in Mr 
Dennett’s words they are ‘ the speaking powers on earth ’. They 
are grouped in fours, and he would derive the word Nzambi from 
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zia or za, 4 the fours ' and imbi 4 the personal essence ’; that is 
to say, the literal meaning of Nzambi is ‘ the personal essence of 
the fours'. 

We should put all these speculations aside and confess that 
we do not know the primary meaning of the name. 

The similarity between the form Nyambe and the Akan name 
of God, Onyame, has caught the attention of some writers. The 
former is prevalent among Bantu and the latter among some 
Sudanic Negroes. Is the resemblance merely accidental; or 
have we here a survival from a long distant past before the 
differentiation of the Negroes in different linguistic groups; 
or has there been a borrowing by one group from the other, and, 
if so, which was the borrower ? Emil Torday answered such 
questions by asserting that the Akan Onyame was introduced 
into the Congo country by Africans from the Guinea coast, who 
accompanied Diego Cao when he discovered the mouth of the 
Congo river in 1482. Some of the early writers refer to the name 
as we know it today. It occurs in the oldest dictionary of a 
Bantu language (that compiled by Georges de Gheel, a priest 
who was martyred in 1652) as Nzambi Mpungu, ‘ Almighty 
God \ Father Cavazzi, who was in Congoland after 1654, observed 
the belief in ' Nzamimpungo * at the capital, San Salvador. 
Andrew Battell, the Essex sailor who spent eighteen years (after 
1590) as a deported prisoner-of-war, said of the king of the 
Bayombe that he ‘ is so honoured as though he were a god among 
them, and is called Sambe and Pongo, that is God \ and in those 
epithets we can recognize the current name Nzambi Mpungu. The 
earliest of the sixteenth-century Portuguese writers, Duarte Lopez, 
however, never mentions the name Nzambi in his book and states 
categorically that the people of Kongo knew of no living God 
before the coming of Christian missionaries. From this negative 
evidence Torday deduced that the name was introduced by the 
men of Guinea who were left behind by Diego Cao and, having 
learnt the local language, acted as interpreters for the first 
missionaries when they arrived in 1491; there being no native 
term for ' God' they translated the Portuguese Deus by Onyame 
(the word in their own vernacular) which became corrupted into 
Nzambi or Nyambe. Duarte Lopez may have been mistaken in 
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reporting what the Congo people did not believe almost a century 
before his time, and in any case his negative evidence is un¬ 
certain ground for Torday's hypothesis that the sacred name was 
foreign in origin, and for his conclusion that ‘ up to the end of 
the seventeenth century, two hundred years after the advent of 
the first missionaries the name of Nzambi Mpungu was unknown 
beyond the sphere of direct Christian influence Torday also 
thought that, in any event, the missionaries were self-deceived 
when they interpreted Nzambi as a personal Creator; for the 
native belief is that creation is simply due to Nature. 1 

Before the Baptist pioneers arrived at San Salvador in 1879, 
the Roman Catholic mission had, after working 400 years, come 
to an end and, as Holman Bentley said, ' it was to all intents 
and purposes a heathen land ’ though in a few old people, ' there 
seem to have lingered some faint glimmerings of such light as“ 
had been brought in the old times‘ Christianity did not pene¬ 
trate deeply,’ Bishop Barroso confessed ,* * it passed like heavy 
rains, which scarcely wet the first layer of earth, leaving the 
subsoil dry and sterile.' But it is possible that some permanent 
colouring had been given by Christian teaching to the native 
conception of Nzambi. Holman Bentley, in reporting the 
beliefs then current, was fully aware that ' it was impossible to 
find the original idea with certainty'. 

There was something of a personal idea [he wrote] but 
God was far away. He has nothing to do with us, nor we 
with Him. He is certainly too far away to hear a man’s 
voice ; so they would reason. With all this ignorance, there 
is the assumption that God is good. There is no fear of 
Him, no need to propitiate Him. ... If the people regarded 
God as malign, they would seek to propitiate Him, and fear 
His name; but He is benign and may, therefore, be ignored. 

. . . There seems to be a fairly general idea that God made 
the world, and perhaps it is He who sends the rain ; but it 
is difficult to be sure that the latter idea is not learned from 
white men.* 

The second element in the name Nzambi Mpungu has been 
defined as ‘ an absolute superlative ’. It means the‘ out and out ’, 

1 Emil Torday, * Dualism in western Bantu religion and social organization \ 
Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute , vol. lviii. pp. 227 ft. (1928). 

* Holman Bentley, Pioneering on the Congo , p. 249 (U.S.C.L., 1900). 
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* the tip-top ’, the utmost, the supreme. An mpungu anything 
is the utmost that can be said of it. 1 

Father Van Wing, who is our chief authority on the tribes 
of the lower Congo, is in general agreement with Bentley. 

Nzambi Mpungu [he says] is a being, invisible, but very 
powerful, who has made all, men and things, even fetishes 
which he has given to men for their good. ‘ If he had not 
given us our fetishes, we should all be dead long ago.’ He 
intervenes in the creation of every child, he punishes those 
who violate his prohibitions. They render him no worship, 
for he has need of none and is inaccessible. On earth man 
lives with his incessant needs to satisfy : the aged have there 
a privileged position. Above all is Nzambi, the sovereign 
Master, unapproachable, who has placed man here below 
to take him away some day, at the hour of death. He 
watches man, searches him out everywhere and takes him 
away, inexorably, young or old. . . . Among the laws there 
are nkondo mi Nzambi, ' God’s prohibitions', the violation 
of which constitutes a sumu ku Nzambi [a sin against 
Nzambi], and an ordinary sanction of this is lufwa lunibi, 
' a bad death ’.* 

Baumann, after passing in review what various writers have 
said, concludes that Nzambi is a typical High God whose residence 
is in the sky. If in tales he is treated as man-like, that is char¬ 
acteristic of all West African people and is not evidence for his 
being an ancestor-hero.® Of the many myths, legends, tales in 
which he figures we may select one told by the Barotse (Balozi) 
of the Upper Zambezi country. 

In the beginning Nyambe made all things—forests, river, 
plain; animals, fishes, birds. And he lived on earth with his 
wife, Nasilele. One of his creatures, Kamonu, soon distinguished 
himself from others. When Nyambe worked in wood, Kamonu 
imitated him; when Nyambe forged iron, Kamonu forged iron. 
Nyambe began to be rather frightened of him. Then Kamonu 
forged a spear and killed a male lechwe antelope, and he went 

1 G. C. Claridge, Wild Busk Tribes of Tropical Africa , p. 269 (Seeley, Service, 
1922). 

> Van Wing, S.J., Etudes Bahongo, pp. 170ff. (Goemaere: Brussels, 
I 9 «). 

• H. Baumann, op. tit., p. 109. 
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on killing. Nyambe was angry and said: * O man, thou art 
acting badly. These are thy brothers. Do not kill them.' 
Nyambe drove Kamonu into another land, but he returned and 
Nyambe gave him permission to stay and a garden to cultivate. 
At night buffaloes entered his garden and he speared one of them ; 
elands came also and he killed one. After a time Kamonu’s 
dog died; then his pot was broken ; and then his child died. 
He went to tell Nyambe of these happenings and there lo ! he 
found his dog and his pot and his child ! He said to Nyambe : 
' Give me a medicine that I may keep my things.’ But Nyambe 
refused : ' My things also end in the same way,’ he said. Nyambe 
called his councillors, Sasisho and Kangomba, and said: ' How 
shall we live ? Kamonu knows too well the road hither.’ They 
went off to an island in the river; but Kamonu made a raft 
of tnafaringi reed and crossed to Nyambe. Then Nyambe piled 
up a great mountain and went to live on its summit; but he 
could not get away from man: Kamonu found his way there. 
Men had multiplied and were living everywhere: where could 
Nyambe go where they were not ? He sent birds to find Litoma 
—a place for Nyambe’s town; but the birds did not succeed. 
He called Nalungwana (the wagtail), the diviner, to throw the 
bones, and Nalungwana said : ' Thy life, O King, depends on 
the Spider.’ So Sasisho and the Spider were sent to seek an 
abode for Nyambe and they found Litoma in the sky. Led by 
Spider, Nyambe and Nasilele and Sasisho crossed the river. 
Spider span a thread by Nyambe’s orders; it stretched from 
earth to sky and by it Nyambe climbed up. Nalungwana, the 
diviner, then advised Nyambe to put out the eyes of Spider so 
that it could never see the way to heaven again, and this was 
done. 

After Nyambe had disappeared, Kamonu gathered men and 
said: ‘ Let us build a high tower and climb to where Nyambe 
is.’ They cut down trees and built log upon log; they built 
and they built; but the weight was too great, and the tower 
collapsed. So Kamonu never found a way to Nyambe’s 
home. 

But every morning when the sun appeared he said: * Here 
is our King 1 He has come 1 ’ And people greeted him with 
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loud shouts and clappings of hands : ‘ Mangwe ! Mangwe ! 
Mangwe ! Molietu ! ’ And at the New Moon they call upon 
Nasilele. 1 

In this myth, God retreated from earth and men because 
man had become too wise and cruel. 

1 Personal communication from M. Adolphe Jalla; see also D. W. Stirke, 
Barotseland, pp. 104 ff. (Bale, Sons, & Daniellsson, 1922). 
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THE DOCTRINE OF GOD IN THE LIFE 
OF THE NGDMBE, CONGO 

J. Davidson 

I. THE TRIBE AND THE FOREST 

The Ngombe people, amongst whom I have lived and worked 
for over twenty years, are one of the largest and most widespread 
tribes in the northern Congo country. They are to be found- 
between the Equator and latitude 4 0 north, and between the 
meridians 18 0 and 22° east. With some small exceptions, the 
entire tribe lives in the Equatorial forest belt. Men and women are 
bom, they live and they die in the forest. On account of the diffi¬ 
culty of communications, the tendency has been to live in small 
groups. Since they are a forest people it is not surprising that 
they are hunters: their life literally depends on the forest and 
what it can give them in the form of elephants, antelope, wild- 
pig, monkeys, etc. And it is in connexion with hunting that 
one finds the fullest expression of belief in a Supreme Being. 
Agriculture does not play a great part in their lives. Rainfall 
is abundant nearly all the year round. The short dry season 
allows the men to clear and bum a stretch of forest for planting 
cassava and maize, but all the actual gardening work is done 
by women. It is significant that there is practically no religious 
ceremonial in connexion with cultivation of the soil. God is 
the god of the forest. 

The forest with its vastness, its eeriness, its dark recesses, 
is regarded as the abode of spirits. Ngombe of all ages, whom I 
have questioned, laugh at the idea of trees and stones having 
souls or spirits. Spirits, they say, may hide under the buttressed 
roots of trees and in dark holes, but have nothing to do with 

trees as trees. While refusing to believe that trees and other 

16a 
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natural objects are animate, they take for granted the reality 
of the spirit world. You must regard seriously the Ngombe who 
foils you that spirits attacked him in the forest, beat him and 
left him battered and bruised on the ground. He hears them 
whistling. Sickness, death, misfortune of any kind are regarded 
as the result of the action of some arbitrary power—the male¬ 
volent influence of certain agencies, whether evil spirits as such, 
or evil spirits operating through human channels. Events 
which may appear natural to us are not natural to them ; and 
events which may appear of a supernatural order to us are quite 
natural to them. 

II. THE DOCTRINE OF GOD 

It would be too much to expect any well-formulated doctrine 
of God amongst a primitive people . 1 Definite ideas, however, 
are not lacking among the Ngombe. Undoubtedly, religious 
ideas have been brought to birth, and beliefs kept alive, by 
solitary individuals—men with what one can truly call a genius 
for religion. Strict uniformity is not to be expected in such a 
scattered tribe. It is natural to find differences of outlook and 
custom where there is only oral tradition. 

The name Akongo used for the Supreme Being is said by 
old men to have been handed down by their ancestors since the 
beginning of the world. It is unrelated to any other word in 
the language of the people. It has nothing whatsoever to do 
with the term Congo or Kongo. 

Akongo is not a mere influence or energy of some kind—any¬ 
thing in the nature of mana. The Ngombe differentiate clearly 
between this mysterious power and Akongo. The mysterious 
power—call it ' magic ’, if you like—may be used for good or ill, 
but it is not regarded as being latent in inanimate objects; it 
is not all-pervasive. 

What then does the term Akongo convey to the minds of the 
Ngombe ? They believe that over and above all men, and above 
all spirits and categories of spirits, there is one spirit called 
Akongo. About the fact that he is regarded as spirit there is 
no doubt whatsoever. 

1 The word ' primitive ’ is used strictly in a relative sense. 
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Akongo is associated in a special way with the ancestors. 
These are still powerful and have an interest in the life of the 
tribe : they still form an integral part of the tribe. If we define 
'worship' according to Thomas Carlyle as ' transcendent wonder ', 
the ancestors are not worshipped; rather are they taken for 
granted. To a certain extent the same is true of Akongo. He 
is not regarded as some transcendent being surrounded by 
mystery. He is the Akongo of the ancestors because he is the 
Akongo of the whole tribe. In all invocations, as will be seen 
later, he is called Akongo o batata , ‘ Akongo of the ancestors \ 
When asked, however, if Akongo belongs to the Ngombe only, 
they reply that Akongo is but their name and that every tribe 
has its own name for him. 

Akongo is also associated with each individual in a particular 
way, almost in the sense of a guardian angel. If a person has 
specially good fortune, people will say to him Akongo owe adi 
mopele, ' Your Akongo is good \ In misfortune likewise they will 
say, ' Akongo has done me harm ', or * My Akongo is unkind \ 

In the event of repeated good fortune in a particular place, 
men say ' The Akongo of this place is good \ If a village prospers 
on a new site, or if certain hunting grounds prove rich in game, 
it is attributed to the Akongo of the place. When planting a 
plantain a man says, ' I shall eat meat with this plantain fruit; 
Akongo, with whom my fathers have left me in this place, is good \ 

Suggestions that Akongo was at one time a man are refuted 
strongly. ' No/ people say, ' Akongo is what he was from the 
beginning; adi tnwembo, he is spirit/ Akongo is spirit but 
spirit with human characteristics, for the simple reason that 
man everywhere, more especially primitive man perhaps, projects 
his own personality, his own ideals and aspirations, into his 
conception of God. And in a society where woman counts for 
little and where man is dominant, it is not surprising that Akongo 
should be regarded as having the qualities and characteristics 
of a man. The conception is just the same in the Ngombe clans 
which have a matriarchal social organization and call Akongo 
Akongo o bamatna, ' Akongo of the mothers \ 

The fundamental conception of Akongo seems to be power, 
might. Primitive man, a prey to the influence of spirit powers. 
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a weakling face to face with the great forces of nature and subject 
to the elemental power of hunger, calls on a greater than himself, 
on a greater than the spirits, on the master of the world, to help him. 

Although Akongo is regarded as spirit he is not removed from 
men. Rather is he a social being, interested in the life and events 
of the tribe. The approach to him is easy and natural because the 
idea of spirit is not strange to the African. No priest is necessary, 
no intermediary ; no building need be set apart for Akongo. The 
ordinary man can be called to act for others in blessing and in 
invocation, provided that he is ceremonially clean and that his 
life, especially his sexual life, is approved by the community. 

In making contact for the first time with a people like the 
Ngombe, one is surprised that they have no idols. Not only that, 
but they do not understand what idols are. Craftsmanship in 
wood, iron and clay is dedicated to the practical and necessary 
things of life. It would be sheer waste of time and effort to 
make something which could in any sense be worshipped. The 
special virtue assigned to charms is not worship. * No/ people 
say, 1 we could not make an image of Akongo even if we tried, 
for we do not know what he is like ; and what would be the use 
of an image in any case, when we can call on Akongo himself ? 
An image wouldn't hear and couldn't do anything for us.' 

One does not wish to infer that what we would call a purely 
spiritual faith is found among the Ngombe, but to assert that 
behind symbolic forms, behind animism, behind remnants of 
cults such as moon-worship, snake-worship and tree-worship, 
there exists and persists the deeply rooted idea and belief that 
God is. Side by side with what we might term belief in the 
spiritual, one finds other forms, for the simple reason that man 
everywhere craves for the visible and tangible to symbolize 
what he feels and believes inwardly. Religion has always tried 
to symbolize the unseen, to enshrine in some object or objects 
the idea of the divine. For Israel, the Ark of the Covenant was 
the symbol of the Presence ; for Islam, it is the Kaabah in Mecca. 
Among the Ngombe, ritualistic approach to Akongo and the 
ancestors is by the sacred tree, the Libaka. More is to be learned 
about the people's ideas of Akongo from the ritual used in 
connexion with this tree than from anything else. 
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Before proceeding to examine this ritual it would be advisable 
to study some of the universally used praise-names of Akongo. 

III. THE PRAISE-NAMES OF AKONGO 

The praise-names originated, say the elders, at the beginning 
of the world. They were probably given by seers and wise men 
who, by their experience or through nature, saw the power of God 
at work in the world. 

Mobonde means * the moulder ’, the one who shapes and 
arranges things. The term is derived from the verb -bonda 
which is used in connexion with pottery-making. It applies 
not so much to the moulding of the pot, as to the working of the 
clay into sizeable lumps and rounding it off with the hands ready 
for moulding. Men say that they call Akongo Mobonde because 
it was he who made everything as it is : he arranged the world 
and divided everything as he wished. The term does not convey 
the idea of creation from nothingness, but rather that of shaping 
and moulding into perfect form material that was without shape 
or form. Ngombe Christians say that the name conveys to them 
the idea of God as Creator. It is used in conjunction with 
‘ Akongo ' or independently. A man will call Mobonde Akongo, 
' Creator God ’; Mobonde o sesa, ‘ Creator of my father ’. 

Bilikonda is a contraction of Bili-e-tnokonda which means 
' unendingness of the forest ’. Men and women have lived their 
lives in the forest who have never seen anything but forest and 
sky; everywhere they go is forest—nothing but forest. So it 
appears natural for the Ngombe to associate Akongo with the 
forest and to give him a name which seems to mean * the ever¬ 
lasting One of the forest ’—he who is like the forest in that it 
has no end. It lasts from generation to generation ; it is always 
and everywhere forest. Bilikonda saw the beginning of it; he 
will last as long as it lasts; he is eternal and unending as the 
forest. He is thus addressed : 

Bilikonda odi a esika, Bilikonda who art in the bush, 

Mobonde Akongo ; Creator Akongo; 

Akongo o batata, Akongo of the ancestors, 

Akongo o basango, Akongo of the fathers, 

Akongo o su. Our Akongo. 
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The praise-name Eliamokonda is also associated with the 
forest and literally means * the one who clears the forest The 
work of clearing patches of forest for the purposes of agriculture 
is hard and heavy. The name Eliamokonda may have originated 
to associate Akongo with agriculture, but more likely it was 
meant to convey the idea of great strength. Akongo is the 
Mighty One, the All-powerful. 

Ebangala means ‘ the beginner', and Ebangala-e-mokonda 
' the One who began the forest ’. The idea conveyed is of one 
who was at the beginning of everything : Akongo the Founder. 

No derivation can be suggested for the praise-name Anjombe 
or Manjombe; but the elders say that Anjombe is ‘ the Strong 
One', ‘ the All-powerful ’. He is also the one who helps people 
to find things and, more especially, the one who justifies a man. 
The name is used a great deal in connexion with the ordeal and 
the removal of a curse. 

These five praise-names are known to everybody ; there are 
others the use of which is confined to certain areas or clans. 
Moswa mokonda means ‘ Master or Owner of the forest'; 
Elimalima, ' The One who fills everything, is everywhere' ; 
Endandala, ‘The Unexplainable; the Mysterious; the unknown ’. 

IV. THE SACRED TREE : THE LIBAKA 

The Libaka is the focal point of all relations between living 
men and the ancestors, between men and Akongo. The word 
means ‘ the tying ’, the binding together in one. The tree is 
therefore a symbol of the unity of the seen and the unseen, of 
the living tribe and the ancestors who have passed on. 

The tree chosen by the Ngombe as their Libaka is the gbukulu, 
the kapok or silk-cotton tree. 

Before roads were made to open up the forest, villages moved 
from one site to another after a few years. When a village is 
built on a new site it cannot be really recognized as a village until 
the chief (kumu) has planted the Libaka in front of his house. 
Considerable ceremonial accompanies the act. A son or brother of 
the chief looks for a suitable young kapok tree in the forest and 
digs a pit in front of the chiefs house for planting it. The chief 
12 
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sits on his stool watching, and when all is ready drops two seeds 
into the pit; one is the seed of the bosongo , a tree of light wood 
and rapid growth ; the other is of the bokana tree. The former 
will give growth and vitality to the village. The name bokana 
is derived from the verb -kana * intend \ * purpose '; the seed 
is meant to give purpose and intention to the people. Certain 
plants which have been growing round the base of the Libaka 
in the old village are now transplanted round the new one— 
each plant by a member of the chief's family. They are all 
planted in soil that has been carried from the old Libaka. 

The Libaka is consecrated by hunting. In certain clans one 
hunt is considered sufficient, while in others seven successive 
hunts are thought necessary. During the hunting period the 
chief goes into seclusion and must observe strict sexual continence. 
On returning from the forest, the hunters lay around the Libaka 
the animals which have been killed. At the end of the final 
hunt each hunter cuts a special stick which he plants into the 
ground close to the Libaka. These are all tied together and 
to the Libaka with a special cane—tied with seven knots. The 
cane used is lituta, the one that is also used to bind the borders 
of shields. 

Neither the chief nor any woman may partake of the animals 
that are killed during the special hunting period ; but another 
hunt is organized, and then all may eat of the meat. During this 
period the chief frequently sits under the Libaka, calling upon 
his ancestors. 

The ceremonies are completed by the sacrifice of a fowl, 
preferably a white one. The head is cut off by the chief, or by 
a grandson of the chief if he is ceremonially clean. The blood 
is sprinkled on the Libaka and on the plants around it, as well 
as on the ground. The fowl is cooked and eaten near the Libaka, 
sometimes by the person who sprinkles the blood, at other times 
by the chief and his male relatives. 

When asked to explain why earth is taken from the old Libaka 
and why certain plants surrounding it are transplanted to the 
new one, men say that the spirits of the ancestors are familiar 
with these and without them would not recognize the new Libaka. 

No Ngombe will agree that there is a spirit in the tree, nor 
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that the spirits of the ancestors are in the ground below the 
tree. It is believed rather that the Libaka is the gathering-place 
of the ancestors. The blood of the fowl sprinkled on and around 
the tree is to please them. Blood of animals killed in the hunt 
at various times has the same purpose. The heads of enemies 
killed in war were always placed round the Libaka for the same 
reason. The sprinkling of the blood on and around the Libaka 
gives it altogether a special significance ; it makes it sacred. 
The Libaka may be regarded, therefore, as a form of altar. At 
the same time it is a meeting-place with the ancestors and with 
Akongo. Though Akongo may be invoked elsewhere, the Libaka 
is regarded as the place of invocation. 

The Libaka is treated with the utmost respect by all Ngombe. 
Under no circumstances would anyone slash it with a knife or 
injure it in any way. He might be stricken with sickness if he 
did. If by any chance the tree dies, another is chosen from the 
forest and planted in its place. 

In Ngombe custom there were two covenants : the covenant 
of peace and the covenant of friendship. It was essential that 
they be made at the Libaka, for then the ancestors would be 
witnesses to and sharers in them. 

To make a covenant of peace between two warring clans, the 
chief of the clan desiring peace had to provide a sacrifice. This 
took the form of a slave, always a man of good appearance and 
in good health, without physical defect. Some clans impaled 
him, some hanged him, others cut his heart out with a special 
knife. The sapling used as an impaling post was always the 
bondelo tree ; it was never cut down but had to be pulled up by 
the roots; the top of the sapling was then sharpened to make 
rectal impalement possible, and for the covenant to be a good 
one the top had to be visible in the victim's mouth. The two 
chiefs arranging the peace sat beside the Libaka underneath 
the victim. 

To make a covenant or treaty of friendship it was not necessary 
for clans to have been at war. The last instance of such a treaty 
known to me took place about fifty years ago and has been 
vividly described to me by eye-witnesses. A group of people 
belonging to the Bobende clan, while migrating from the north. 
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came into contact with the Kunda clan, and knowing that 
without its help they would have difficulty in obtaining food 
and land on which to build, they sought to make a covenant of 
friendship. Representatives of the Bobende brought a woman 
—a free woman, not a slave—to the chief of the Kunda clan; 
and at the time arranged for making the covenant, her people 
accompanied her to the Libaka where they left her standing 
unbound. She knew that her life was to be taken so that her 
clan might live. A man chosen from the Kunda clan came with 
a great curved sword; the woman bent her head forward and 
with one swift blow he severed her head from her body. The 
body was then cut up and eaten. The covenant still stands 
between the two groups. 

V. AKONGO AND HUNTING 

Hunting is closely related to Akongo and the ancestors. It 
is in this connexion that one finds the fullest use of the name 
Akongo. 

Hunting calls for rigorous preparation both of mind and 
body. It is in connexion with the collective hunt, in which all 
the men of a village take part, and which may last for weeks, 
that one fir 1 .ost elaborate ritual. All the hunters are subject 
to rigorous tabus, most of all the master of the hunt: during 
the period of preparation he must abstain from all meat, from 
fish and oil, and even his vegetable diet is restricted. He and 
his wife or wives must observe strict sexual continence. Immedi¬ 
ately before the hunt the sexual tabu is applied to the whole 
village. Before departure to the hunting-grounds, the master 
goes to the forest, gathers earth from animal tracks, puts it 
into a pot with certain medicines and places it on the fire. He 
then rubs his whole body with the mixture. At this stage 
the magicians —bato ba eloko ‘ people of good magic'—begin to 
play their part. Eloko is the power to cast spells on animals 
so that the hunt may be successful. 

On the morning of the expedition the master goes through 
the village warning everybody to be ready. On arriving at the 
Libaka of the chief he walks round it three times, then kneeling, 
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facing it, he bows his head low. The chief or chief's son puts 
his hand on the kneeling man's head, saying: 

Osutnani na tito , bibene bisusu ; You are bowed down with animals, all 

kinds of game; 

Botai bosu bokake esika , boda If our hunt goes to the forest, it will be 
bopele ; good; 

Boda na sepi. We shall be glad. 

Sometimes on the road the hunters stop, form a circle round 
a tree, dance and sing hunting songs. They finish by singing : 

Akongo abungea ; Akongo made a mistake ; 

Aboyakeja so njingo ; He made us eat hope ; 

Abokieja so gbo . He made us fast. 

The master then takes the leaf of a certain tree (liduka), 
shaped like a fowl's feather (as a symbol of the fowl itself). 
Holding it up to the sun in his right hand, he says : 

Modika-busa , koko yo 0 tito basusu ; O Sun, this fowl (is) of all the 

animals ; 

Ngoa, njumba, gbotia , mboko. Wild-pig, water-buck, antelope, 

gazelle. 

He then grinds the leaf to powder on the tree, and repeats the 
performance with his left hand. 

On reaching the desired hunting-grounds, a special tree is 
cut and planted in the ground to act as a temporary Libaka. 
It is, however, given another name— Edatito , meaning ‘ there 
will be animals'. Leaves are tied round its base to make it 
resemble the real Libaka. The master then chants an invocation 
to Akongo, the hunters joining in at the end of each line with 
the word mokanga , which implies agreement: people of today 
say it reminds them of our ‘ Amen '. 

Akongo , mokanga ; Akongo ; 

Akongo 0 batata , mokanga ; Akongo of the ancestors ; 

Akongo 0 basango , mokanga ; Akongo of the fathers ; 

Akongo 0 su , mokanga ; Our Akongo ; 

Bodoi a esika e we ; We have come to your place ; 

Bopa so tito , mokanga ; Give us animals ; 

Tito banene » mokanga ; Many animals ; 

Bosaka yana na soni , mokanga , Lest we go back with shame 

O adiki bali a ngando , mokanga To the women who have stayed behind, 
Bago basaka suboa , mokanga ; And lest the dead be disappointed ; 

Semejani , 00 . . . ee . . . Let us track them, oh . . . ee . . . 
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If the hunt is successful the elders will chant: 


Akongo, mokanga, 

Akongo o batata, mokanga 
Akongo o basango, mokanga, 
Akongo o su, mokanga ; 

Bosepi, mokanga ; 

Bodingaki bo obungi ; 

Oho adiki ball a ngando, mokanga 

Basepi koko, mokanga. 

Batata ba su bajimi, mokanga, 
Basango ba su bajimi, mokanga 
Akongo o basango ba su bajimi, 
mokanga. 


Akongo, 

Akongo of the ancestors, 

Akongo of the fathers. 

Our Akongo, 

We rejoice ; 

We thought you had made a mistake ; 
Away where the women are in the 
village 

They are also glad. 

Our ancestors have agreed. 

Our fathers have agreed, 

Akongo of our fathers has agreed. 


The master of the hunt cuts up the animal, preferably a male, 
chosen for the elders. Certain medicines are cooked with it. 
The master (who is called Ebondo, ‘ the divider') does not eat 
meat the first day. All the animals killed that day must be eaten. 
The feast is called Liyaka , * the eating '—the word seems to 
apply to a sacramental meal. If any meat is left unconsumed 
it must be burned. 

Tabus are strictly observed until the end of the hunting 
period. If women accompany the hunters they are not allowed 
to eat meat until the last day of the hunt. No menstruating 
woman is allowed on the hunting-grounds. A man whose wife 
(even though back in her village) may be menstruating must 
not hunt in company with men of his own family group but 
with men to whom he is unrelated. 

Individuals who have had some special success will chant 
a thanksgiving to Akongo. For instance, a man who succeeds 
in killing a boa calls out first of all the name of his ancestor. 
This call is known as the mosembo ; each clan has its own 
mosembo and in some respects it reminds one of a battle-cry. 
Then the individual cries : 


Mbi nawoi nguma, I have killed a boa, 

Napi tata 'mbi ; I give it to my ancestor ; 

Akongo o tata o mbi oki ? Akongo of my ancestor, do you hear ? 

Isa nakossi, If I lie, 

Akongo o tata o mbi oki. You Akongo of my ancestor have heard. 

There is no trace of sacrifice in the name of Akongo alone; 
he seems to be included in the offering to the ancestors. 
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VI. AKONGO AND OTHER ASPECTS OF LIFE 


To prepare for a long journey a man rises on three successive 
mornings before daybreak. He burns a piece of gum-copal near 
the Libaka, and as it burns he calls on Akongo to bless him and 
keep him safely during the proposed journey. 


Akongo 0 sesa, 

Akongo 0 ngwa, 

Akongo 0 banoko, 

Akongo 0 bangeneji mbi, 

Nawea we noke e mbi muma ngoa, 

Nawea we koko lingomo ; 

Nawea we malenge ; 

Nawea we busa bomo ci seke domi-ibae. 
Nawaka katukatu. 


Akongo of my father, 

Akongo of my mother, 

Akongo of my mother's people, 
Akongo of my sisters, 

I killed a male wild-pig for you, my 
uncle, 

I killed an otter as well; 

I caught fish for you ; 

One day I caught twenty for you. 

I killed a katukatu as well. 


He continues to name the animals he has killed in this way. 
Then, calling his family together, he takes their hands and spits 
on them gently, for spittle is the medium of blessing, and chants : 

Ake mbi , mokanga When I go, 

Pe libaku , mokanga Let there be no obstacle ; 

Pe bosaka na bato a njea, mokanga, May I meet with nobody on the way, 
Namea a ngando ekeke mbi, mokanga ; May I arrive at the town where I am 

going ; 

Leka lopipo libasa, mokanga ; Hard things may I avoid ; 

Nahule bopele, mokanga , May I come back safely. 

Kunda, ke. . . . Kunda, go. . . . 

It will be noticed that in this instance Akongo is called 
' Akongo of the mother and sisters \ This is an example from a 
matriarchal clan. 

When asked why copal is burned, old men say that Akongo 
and the ancestors are like copal in that they give light to show 
a man the way. 

A chief who feels that things are not going well with him 
and his people because of sickness or bad luck, may decide to 
bless the village again. The actual word for blessing means 
rather the removal of a curse. He calls his elders and people 
in the early morning to the Libaka and after explaining the 
necessity for a blessing^ he prays : 

Kunda, mokanga , Kunda [father of the clan], 

Najongoa, mokanga ; I shall bless ; 

Akongo 0 basesa, mokanga , Akongo of my fathers, 
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Ikani mbi mwana ’we ; 

Nangaka we, mokanga ; 

Ope mbi kopi epele, mokanga 
Nakabala busa bu, mokanga ; 

Pe libaku a monoko, mokanga, 

Ika kopi e mbi a matoi, mokanga ; 
Akongo o Bilikonda, mokanga, 

Akongo 0 batata, mokanga, 

Akongo 0 basango, mokanga, 

Ika bojongoa bo mbi, mokanga, 

Mbi nadikai a ngando e bu, mokanga ; 
Baba mbi ngando e bu, mokanga, 

Mbi k0 nakabala, mokanga, 

We ko oka bojongoa bo mbi, mokanga. 
Mbi nakini, mokanga. 

Twe [spitting] jonga ke. 


Hear me thy child; 

I pray to thee ; 

Give me good speech. 

When I speak today; 

No obstacle in my mouth. 
Hear my voice in your ears; 
Akongo of Bilikonda, 
Akongo of the ancestors, 
Akongo of the fathers. 

Hear my blessing. 

I am left in their village ; 
They gave me their village. 
Therefore if I speak 
You must hear my blessing. 
I leave off. 

Go, curse, go. 


The chief proceeds to speak to the assembled people, remind¬ 
ing them of the evils of witchcraft, repeating ancient laws and 
customs, and telling them that only in being faithful to the 
laws and customs of the ancestors can they expect happiness. 

In bygone days it was the duty and privilege of the chief 
to bless his warriors before going to fight. They gathered round 
the Libaka with their spears and shields. Methods of blessing 
vary from clan to clan, but generally the chief took a smooth 
stone, spat on it and mixed some red camwood powder with 
his spittle. With his forefinger he rubbed a little of the red 
mixture on the forehead of each warrior. Then he called on 
Akongo to help them against their enemies. Sometimes only 
the ancestor of the clan was invoked. 


Akongo o batata, mokanga, 

Akongo o basango, mokanga, 

Akongo o su, mokanga, 

Iso boke bila , mokanga ; 

Ope ngulu, mokanga, 

Bokana na bato, mokanga ; 

Bato pe bonja so, mokanga, 

Batie mbango, mokanga, 

Pe bonja ’su nguba, mokanga, 

Twe [spitting on the stone] Kunda 1 ke. . . . 


Akongo of the ancestors, 
Akongo of the fathers. 

Our Akongo, 

We are going to war ; 

Give us strength 
To fight with men ; 

Let not men see us. 

May they flee from us ; 

Let them not see our shields; 
Bless, Kunda, bless. 


An old man would bless his son or sons in such words as these : 


Akongo 0 batata, mokanga, Akongo of the ancestors, 

Akongo 0 basango, mokanga, Akongo of the fathers, 

Akongo 0 su, mokanga. Our Akongo. 

Ake we, mokanga. When you go, 

Tomadala a njea epele, mokanga You must walk on the right path 

1 Kunda is the ancestor of several Ngombe clans. 
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Ohula oho na nsulu, mokanga, And return in strength, 

Ohula koko na likongo, mokanga, Return bearing your spear, 

Ohula na njingo, mokanga , Return wearing your war*belt, 

Mako mahahanake, mokanga And light of foot, 

Ohula otana mbi ya t mokanga . Return to find me here. 

Twe [spitting] Kunda k&. Bless, Kunda, bless. 

In case of continued illness a young person of good character 
may be called on to give a blessing, thus : 


Akongo o batata, mokanga, 
Akongo o basesa, mokanga, 
Akongo 0 basango, mokanga, 
Naisopa mdbeko mo we, 
Nakeka lesa na mbua, 

Awa mbi eka naibomba, 
Yogo epekaka na songolo, 
Apinge mokuku, 

Ayake molembe, 

Akongo mokine . 

Mbi nakini . 

Twe [spitting] Kunda ke. 


Akongo of the ancestors, 

Akongo of my fathers, 

Akongo of the fathers, 

I broke no commandment of yours, 
I chopped firewood in the rain. 
When I killed I hid nothing. 
So-and-so is suffering. 

Make his body strong, 

Let him eat bread. 

Let him, Akongo. 

I leave off. 

Bless, Kunda, bless. 


In all these invocations it is evident that Akongo is associated 
in a special way with the ancestors. To understand this, it is 
necessary to remember always that to the native mind the 
ancestors still form part of the tribe and are still powerful. 


VII. MYTHS AND LEGENDS 

An old man said to me: ' Akongo wasn’t always as he is 
now.' ‘ In what way ? ’ I asked. ‘ At the beginning/ he said, 
' Akongo lived amongst men, but men were quarrelsome and 
troublesome and one day they had a big quarrel and Akongo 
left them to themselves. He went and hid in the forest and 
nobody has ever seen him since, and we today cannot tell what 
he is like.' This man had never heard the Bible story of Adam 
and Eve being driven from the garden, had never heard of 
the Fall of man, but in this, as in most stories about the 
beginning, man is blamed for being troublesome or bad in 
some way. 

In all Ngombe myths about the origin of man it is related 
that he came down from the sky. The sky is regarded as a 
definite place supported by two beings ; one, Libanja, holds up 
the sky in the east by means of an enormous pole, and the other, 
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Songo, does the same in the west. It is believed that if they 
become tired the sky will fall upon the earth and all human 
beings will be turned into lizards. 

In the beginning, it is said, there were no men on earth : 
they lived up in the sky with Akongo. Everybody was happy 
until a woman named Mbokomu made herself a nuisance. When 
she could be tolerated no longer Akongo put her in a big basket 
with her son and daughter and with cassava, maize and sugar¬ 
cane, and lowered them down to earth. On their arrival they 
began to plant a garden, and it prospered. One day the mother 
said to her son : * Don't you know that when we die there will 
be nobody left to carry on our garden ? ' ‘ But we cannot help 
that/ replied the son. ' Oh yes/ said Mbokomu, * if you had 
children they would be able to carry on our work/ ‘ But how 
can I get children ? I have no wife. We are the only people 
here, so I cannot get a wife/ ‘ Your sister is a woman, is she 
not ? Take her to be your wife and beget children by her/ 
' Mother ! How can you say such a terrible thing ? That would 
be incest. How can a man lie with his own sister ? ' ' Well/ 

Mbokomu insisted, ‘ you must either do that or die childless and 
there will be nobody here to continue our work. You can only 
get children by your sister. Go and take her . 1 The man resisted 
his mother's appeals for a long time, but she gave him no rest 
and eventually he agreed. His sister was quite willing to be his 
wife. She became pregnant. One day she met a creature like 
a man but covered all over with black hair. She was afraid, 
but he spoke kindly to her and they became friends. One day 
she took her husband's razor and went to look for the hairy 
man. She made him lie down on the ground and she shaved all 
the hair off his body. Now he looked exactly like a man. (A 
hairy body is an abomination to the Ngombe ; and it is a wife's 
duty to keep her husband's body shaven.) This being (says one 
narrator) was Ebangala, ‘ the beginnerHe bewitched the 
woman so that when her child was bom it brought witchcraft 
into the world. The child grew up under the spell of Ebangala 
and practised witchcraft, thereby bringing evil and sorrow to 
men; all because his mother had listened to Ebangala. The 
husband followed her about but never saw Ebangala. They 
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had other children later and so the world was peopled, but the 
great evil of witchcraft has continued until now. 

Old men who have no knowledge whatever of Christian 
teaching relate these stories in a vivid fashion. 

VIII. OTHER CULTS 

Traces of other cults are found among the Ngombe. 

The moon is an object of special veneration. When the new 
moon is first seen, men look up to it raising first the right hand 
and then the left, saying : 

Songe atei ; The new moon shines ; 

Nanejai we ebo e bami ; I show thee my right hand ; 

Nanejai we ebo e ball ; I show thee my left hand ; 

Nakake moluka na we nawa leka If I go fishing with thee may I kill 

lonene ; many; 

Nakaduka likonja na we nadiba If I look for money with thee may I 

likonja linene. get much money. 

The words may be varied but in general the greeting to the 
new moon is accompanied by a prayer for good fortune of some 
kind. 

A chief will sometimes stay in his hut during the first two 
evenings of the new moon. He explains this by saying that as 
the moon is bound to die he is reminded of the fact that his 
people may die during that moon; so he stays in his hut out 
of sight of the new moon for the purpose of preserving his people 
from death. The new moon is the signal for activity of every 
kind—dancing, gardening, fishing, hunting. 

Certain secret cults are said to guard their ‘ fetishes ’ by 
means of a dangerous snake called libate. Even centipedes and 
millepedes share something of the special regard which the 
Mani cult holds for the snake: no member of it will trample 
on or kill either of these creatures and a snake, of whatever 
species, is not killed in any circumstances. 

In certain areas of the forest belt a peculiar ceremony used 
to be held at the beginning of the season of swamp-fishing. A 
priest, nganga, of a certain cult went to a forest pool and threw 
offerings of sugar-cane, maize, cassava and plantain into the 
water to the black water-snake, the tnbamba. Prayer was made 
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to the snake to give success in fishing and to guard the waters 
of the swamp against strangers. 

IX. PAGAN AND CHRISTIAN ATTITUDES 

Strictly speaking, Akongo has nothing to do with a man's 
way of life. A man may be a cannibal, for instance, but that 
fact would not affect his attitude to Akongo; neither would it 
prevent his being a good husband or a devoted father according 
to Ngombe conceptions of these terms. Breach of the moral 
law is in the first place displeasing to the ancestors from whom 
the law came. Some old men, however, claim that in the first 
instance laws were given to the ancestors by Akongo himself. 
The Ngombe have four commandments or laws : against incest, 
against witchcraft, against adultery and against theft. The law 
against theft is almost as strong as that against witchcraft; 
indeed a thief is regarded in the same way as a witch. In addition 
to these, lying is considered dishonourable though not a crime. 
In some respects, deceit and cunning are looked upon as accom¬ 
plishments. Breach of the great moral laws would be punished 
in this life ; in the other world those guilty of such crimes would 
never join the ancestors. There is no conception of a hell; but 
the possibility of being cut off from the tribe and the ancestors 
is perhaps its nearest equivalent. 

Amongst Ngombe Christians, the teaching about God which is 
most readily and easily understood is that of the Fatherhood of 
God, since the traditional conception of Akongo as the one who 
cares for men approximates to that. There is no difficulty in 
regarding God as the Creator and Sustainer of all things: Nor 
is there any difficulty in accepting Christian teaching about the 
Holy Spirit, Possessing what one may call an inborn spirit 
consciousness, the Ngombe mind accepts and understands this 
aspect of Christian truth more readily and easily than the 
average European. There is real difficulty in understanding 
the Christian doctrine of the Sonship of Christ. African Christian¬ 
ity is practical and experimental rather than speculative. The 
teaching of the New Testament with regard to the redemptive 
work of Christ is readily understood by the Ngombe. Unlike 
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Israel, Africans had neither tables of stone nor elaborate sacrificial 
ritual as a preparation for the coining of the Redeemer, but 
who will say that the preparation they have had—and above 
all their understanding of the blood covenant—has not been 
a God-given preparation for the Gospel of Christ ? 

Gold is rarely found on the surface. Men have to dig deep 
for it. The same is true of African belief. Beneath the accretions 
of the ages one may find certain elements which seem to have 
something in common with the Christian conception of things. 
For these we must be thankful, recognizing them as our best 
means of approach to the Ngombe mind, and as a medium for the 
proclamation of the Gospel of Jesus Christ in all its beauty, glory 
and power. 
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THE IDEA OF GOD IN RUANDA-URUNDI 

Rosemary Guillebaud 

I. THE BACKGROUND 

I. PHYSICAL AND SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT 

The peoples of the two kingdoms of Ruanda and Urundi live in 
an environment of great natural beauty and of every variety gf 
climate, from the tropical heat and frequent droughts of the 
plains to the chill of the mountains with their torrential rainfall. 
This * land of hills and valleys \ is nearly the size of Ireland, and 
has a population of about five millions. It is highland country 
on the Congo-Nile watershed, once part of German East Africa 
and later under Belgian Mandate. 

In both Ruanda and Urundi, people of Hamitic origin live 
side by side with the original tribes. There is a sharp social 
distinction between the two types, especially in Ruanda, where 
less intermarriage has taken place than in Urundi. The Tutsi, 
as the Hamitic element is called, are a cattle people, and form 
the aristocracy of the country, while the Hutu, the original 
inhabitants, are peasant agriculturists. In language and religion, 
however, the differences between the Hutu and the Tutsi are of 
minor detail only. I know nothing definite about the beliefs 
of the third group, the Twa or Pygmies ; as far as my information 
goes, they follow those of the other two groups, with which this 
article is concerned. 

Though the Ruanda and Urundi peoples are traditional 
enemies, the social structure of the two kingdoms is similar. The 
king rules through county chiefs, under whom are numerous sub¬ 
chiefs . 1 Hutu and Tutsi alike are patrilineal, though the mother, 

1 Written in 1949. There are now no chiefs or sub-chiefs and in Ruanda, 
no king. 
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especially in her old age, exercises considerable authority over 
the family. Unlike many Central African tribes, they have no 
village life; the family is the unit of the community: in fact, 
there is no word for village or town in either language, the nearest 
equivalent being a word meaning a collection of rugos. The 
rugo is the fence surrounding the homestead, and by metonymy 
the homestead itself. Only members of the same family live 
in the rugo, with their servants. 

Besides the immediate family, there is also the wider circle 
of the clan, claiming strong loyalties, and playing an important 
part in the life of the people. Marriage is not allowed within 
the clan, and intermarriage between certain clans is also tabu. 

In detail the beliefs in Ruanda and Urundi differ considerably, 
though the general religious system is the same in both countries. 
As I work in Urundi my information about beliefs in Ruanda is 
less full and probably less reliable in many instances. Even in 
Urundi itself practices differ from place to place : I speak mainly 
for the southern central section of the country, and many of my 
statements may require modification before they would apply 
to other parts of Urundi. 


2. SPIRITISM 

The Ruanda-Urundi peoples believe in one Creator God, 
who is named Imana. He holds an important place in their 
philosophy, as is evident in many of their thoughts and proverbs, 
but in their practical religion the spirits are a far more vital 
concern. Impinging continually on the visible world is a world 
populated by spirits and evil influences. These fall roughly 
into four divisions: (i) Ryangombe ; (ii) the spirits of the 

departed ; (iii) nature spirits; (iv) the ' Miscreator', or' Adversary 
of Imana \ 

i. Ryangombe . His origin is somewhat obscure among the 
Rundi, and it would seem that his worship came over from 
Ruanda, where, from the tales told about him, it is evident that 
he was once a historical person. He is known as Ryangombe 
in both countries, but in Urundi his most common name is 
Kiranga, which is not used in Ruanda. He is an invisible spirit, 
malevolent in the main, and there is a highly organized cult in 
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connexion with his worship . 1 Ryangombe has initiates of varying 
degrees of rank, who in Urundi call themselves abana b’lmana, 

' the children of Imanaand whenever he is invoked he takes 
possession of an initiate of the highest rank. This person then 
becomes, for the time being, Ryangombe, and honour is paid to 
him accordingly, prayers being made to him kneeling. In Urundi 
they believe that Ryangombe (Kiranga), though not himself 
Imana, can prevent Imana from helping people, and he must be 
propitiated in order to leave a clear channel for Imana’s blessings 
to flow through. In Ruanda, Ryangombe is greatly feared, but 
is considered as a sort of minister of Imana, carrying out Imana's 
commissions. He gives good things to those who pray to him, 
and preserves them from evil. 

ii. The spirits of the departed: Mizimu. These have no power 
except over their own families, and this power when exercised is 
always for evil. 

In Urundi only the grandfather or occasionally the father of 
the family has any power to hurt his descendants. The muzimu 
is powerless until dissolution is presumed to have taken place, 
thus a family need have no fear of a dead relative for several 
months. If, however, after this period has elapsed, trouble 
befalls the family, the head of the house goes to the mupfutnu, 
' diviner ’, and asks advice. The mupfutnu says it is his grand¬ 
father who is angry because he has not built him a house. If he 
is a Hutu he goes home and builds a house called kararo, ' little 
sleeping house ’, beside the grave, and prepares food and beer. 
Then he calls the whole family, however widely scattered. They 
kneel round the kararo, and the grandson enters and kneels and 
begins to pray : ‘ I beseech you so-and-so, my grandfather, hear 
me; cease your anger, receive our gifts, bless us. Come out of 
the cows, out of the seed, out of the children. . . . Bless us, 
give us peace and happiness in the home, in the cows, in the 
fields. . . .' After the prayer, food is brought and ceremonially 
offered to the muzimu. This done, all partake of the feast, and 
when it is over they bow and clap their hands, saying: Shima, 

1 For details of this fascinating subject, see Croyances et Pratiques Religieuses 
des Burundi , by P6re Bernard Zuure, who gives considerable information on 
Ruanda practices also. 
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shima , uduhezagire , ' Accept, accept, and bless us/ Among the 
Tutsi the mizimu are not actually worshipped, though they are 
reverenced. The hut is built at the tnupfutnu’s orders, and food 
and drink are partaken of there, but no prayer or offerings are 
made, and the hut is not built near the grave. 

In Ruanda the spirit of any member of the family has power 
to do harm. Those particularly feared are of a boy or girl of 
marriageable age, especially if betrothed, or of someone who 
died away from home, as he died ‘ in anger' and his spirit will 
return home to trouble the family. They also fear the spirit of 
an old servant who has been in the family for many years. 

In Urundi the spirit of a king is supposed to inhabit a python, 
which comes out of his body some time after his death. When 
the king dies, his body is laid in a hut, and trees are planted 
round it, which eventually become a little copse. Every such 
copse is called Mu Mana , 1 the place of Imana \ or Mw Ihorezo 
(from the verb - hoza , ‘ pacify '), because it is there that offerings 
are made to keep the king's muzimu in the python happy and 
contented. In Ruanda the king's muzimu is supposed to enter 
a leopard, and every so often a sacrifice of a cow will be offered 
to the leopard who inhabits the trees at the place of burial; but 
they are not superstitiously afraid of the leopard as the Rundi 
are of the python. The Rundi also consider the leopard as closely 
connected with a dead king. 

iii. Nature spirits. In Urundi there are three varieties: 
Bisigo , Bihume and Bikange . They are supposed to be human 
in form, and to dwell in lonely places, such as outcrops of rock, 
steep valleys and open expanses of water. It is possible that 
they are disembodied human spirits, for anyone refusing to be 
initiated into the Ryangombe cult is threatened with the terrify¬ 
ing alternative of becoming a gihume . They are essentially 
malicious, and seize people who unlawfully intrude upon their 
domains, giving them fits, causing severe internal pains or 
giving them strokes. In Ruanda they have a different variety 
of spirit called Mandwa, inhabiting forests, streams, cliffs, etc. 
Every human being also has his own personal mandwa , whose 
influence may be negligible, or may be actively malign. 

iv. The * Miscreator \ In Urundi there is a spirit called 
13 
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Rwuba, who is known as the Adversary of Imana. His origin is 
wrapped in obscurity, so far as I can discover; he has no known 
form, and is sometimes spoken of with third-class agreements, 
as is Imana, sometimes with first, as for a human being. Rwuba 
is essentially evil, more so than any other spirit. He watches his 
chance to do harm, and his one aim is to spoil what Imana has 
made. The name ' Rwuba ’ is connected with the verb -ubagura, 

‘ spoil, ruin'. In Ruanda the thought of the Miscreator is more 
prominent than in Urundi. Rwuba is unknown, but in his place 
they have Imana Ruremankwachi, who creates all dangerous 
and ugly things, and Imana Ruremba, who creates evil and useless 
things. These two spirits (often spoken of interchangeably) are 
considered as the prime causes of evil, and are said, as also is 
Rwuba, to give only to snatch away again. 

3 . DYNAMISM 

i. Charms. In Urundi the power of charms, of which there 
are many, is not thought of usually as emanating from Imana; 
it is inherent in the charms themselves. In Ruanda, however, 
the charms are often called Imana, though even so there seems to 
be a distinction in people’s minds between the charms and Imana, 
the Creator and Supreme Being; but it is not a clear distinction, 
and it is very difficult to assess how far it goes. In Ruanda, 
when the mupfumu (doctor) gives the life-charm to a person, he 
says : ‘ Take the Imana which conquers disaster, which conquers 
enemies, which will give you children and give you wealth.’ 

ii. Inguru. (Urundi only.) These are so peculiar that they 
seem to deserve special mention. They are the smooth round 
stones found in brooks, and are regarded as Imana (again with 
a half-distinction between them and the Creator). They are 
not exactly charms, as they require propitiation, and have 
power to hurt and to bless. Only the Hutu keep them; the 
Tutsi leave them alone. For the most part, the keeping of 
inguru is a hereditary affair, but occasionally the mupfumu will 
tell someone to keep them because they are causing his crops— 
•or his wife—to be unfruitful. The inguru live just outside the 
entrance to the rugo, on a small circular patch of smoothed out 
ground spread with cut grass. Occasionally a tiny hut may be 
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built over them. At first only two or three are put there, but 
later more are added, and the inguru are said to have given 
birth. In the course of many years the inguru may increase in 
number up to about twenty or thirty. Before sowing or planting, 
a few grains of seed are always scattered over the inguru, 
otherwise the fields would not bear; after reaping millet, a 
basket of the first-fruits is placed on top of the inguru and left 
for some days. Then the millet is dried, and beer is made from 
it. The closest friends of the family are then called, and they 
sit round the inguru in a circle with their feet stretched out 
towards them. The head of the house then takes a half-gourd 
filled with the beer, and dips the leaves of a certain plant into 
it, and sprinkles the inguru and the feet of all who are sitting 
round. This done they drink some of the beer, the remainder 
of which is then placed on the inguru. 

iii. Omens ; Tabus. Many birds, the owl being among the 
most feared, are thought to bring bad luck if they sit on a house 
or come down in a rugo. In Ruanda a small rodent called irnpwi 
is said to bring calamity if it enters a rugo or house. If a sleeping 
child grinds its teeth it portends death to one of the parents. 
The water wagtail is considered sacred and his presence a sign 
of blessing. 

Some tabus affect the whole race, others different clans, and 
yet others different families or individuals. If a woman whistles, 
her husband will die. If milk is boiled, the herd will die. In 
some families it is tabu to drink milk, in others to eat meat of 
any kind, in others to eat some particular animal. The evil 
consequences which follow the breaking of a tabu are thought 
to be inherent in the nature of the tabu and not a punishment 
from Imana. 


4. HUMAN AGENCIES 

Bapfumu have power over drugs and can do things that no 
ordinary person may attempt without swift retribution. They 
act quite apart from Imana, but they are in close league with 
Ryangombe whose wishes they carry out. They can divine the 
future, give charms and medicines for sickness, and smell out 
thieves or murderers. In Ruanda the Bachunyi are doctors 
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who have power over birth and increase, and the Batererezi 
have power over wild animals. 

The Bavurati are believed to have the power both to bring 
and to prevent rain : they are said to own it, keeping it in their 
cooking-pots and drinking it. They are greatly feared as they 
are thought to be able to send out a thunderbolt to kill anyone 
who angers them. 

The Bashitsi are spiritualistic mediums who can * call up ' a 
living person, however distant, and make him answer, often 
with the intent of forcing him to confess some offence. In 
Ruanda, not in Urundi, they can also invoke the dead. 

The Baterekerezi (in Urundi only) are the 1 priests ’ of the 
pythons, their task being to keep the pythons propitiated. They 
are also known as Baheza ; they are protected by the king. 

II. IMANA 
I. WHAT HE IS 

Imana is the great Creator, the First Cause of all good. He 
does not enter into daily life at all, in a practical sense, and 
yet he is continually in the people's thoughts; all his acts are 
of his own volition, and he cannot be influenced by man. He 
is honoured but not feared, as he has no power to harm ; there 
is no cult as there is for Ryangombe. It is very hard to find 
words in which to describe him, and I think I cannot do better 
than quote Pfere Zuure, who says: 

He is surpassed by nothing, gives life to all, sustains 
all. ... He does no evil, there is nothing evil in him. All 
good comes from him, and if prosperity should happen to 
disappear, it is that * Imana has withdrawn himself'. It is 
impossible that evil should occur if he is still there. . . . 
C'est un etre qui pense, qui sait, qui veut, qui agit. . . .* 

2. THE NAME IMANA 

The word Imana is made up of two parts, IN- the prefix of the 
third class (N drops before M—or it may be said to become M : 
some spell Immana) and the root - mana . What does -mana 

1 Pdre Bernard Zuure, ' Immana le Dieu des Barundi \ Anthropos, vol. xxi. 

p. 766 f. (1926). 
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mean ? P&re Zuure has a theory that it comes from the verb 
-bana, ' dwell with the b having become m through attraction, 
as does occasionally happen, for example uru-banza, judgment, pi. 
i-manza . 1 I have asked a number of Africans what they think 
of such an explanation, and they say that it is impossible, because 
they do not think of Imana as dwelling with people. Any who 
put forward such a theory I would suspect of being influenced 
by Christianity. There is now no verb -tnana, though it may 
have existed at some time, but there are some apparent deriva¬ 
tives from it, unless we consider them to have come from the 
noun Imana itself. In Urundi we find : -mantra, ‘ create out of, 
use existing materials in creating ’, -manuza, ‘ spoil what Imana 
has been at pains to give ’, -manisha (sense rather obscure) implies, 
' to have a forlorn hope that Imana may help ’. 

In Ruanda none of these verbs is known, but they have 
-maniriza, meaning ‘ attempt the impossible ’, the thing which 
only Imana could do. 

None of the Africans whom I have asked can offer me any 
explanation of the name Imana; its meaning seems to be as 
shadowy as Imana’s origin itself. I have been able to find no 
traditions relating to a time when he was not; he has always 
existed, and his name has always been Imana. 

3 . imana’s praise-titles 

There are a number of these, some much more common than 
others. Those printed here in italics are known in both countries, 
and the first mentioned, Rurema, is by far the most widely used. 
Rurema or Umuremyi or Indemanyi (Urundi), the Creator (-retna, 
‘ create '); Rugaba, the Giver, or Ruler (- gaba , ‘ give, rule '); 
Rugira (Ruanda), Rugiravyose (Urundi), the Doer-of-all {-gira, 
‘ do'; vyose, * all'); Indavyi (Urundi), the Seeing One (-raba, 
' see ’); Inchanyi (Urundi), the Fire-Lighter (- chana , ‘ to light 
or blow up a fire ’). This name also has the idea of Restorer, 
Giver of things much desired. 

The above are Imana's more common names; more rare, 
and dropping out of use, are: Iyambere (Ruanda), the One 


1 P£re Bernard Zuure, op. cit., p. 737. 
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from the first ( tnbere , 4 first ’ i.e. times); Iyakare (Ruanda), 
the One from of old (kare, 4 long ago ’) 4 Ancient of Days ’; Iyeze 
(Urundi), the Kindly-disposed (-era, 4 be white, propitious, favour¬ 
able '); Sengovyi (Urundi), Father of the placenta (Se, 4 father 
of', ingovyi ' placenta ’); Sebibondo (Urundi), Father of little 
babies (ibibondo 4 little babies'). 

The last two names, in spite of the masculine prefix, may be 
used in addressing one’s mother, as a term of deep respect. No 
other name of Imana can be applied to a human being. Sebibondo 
is also sometimes used as a praise-title for a very fine bull. 

4. IMANA AS A SYNONYM FOR LUCK 

Imana is sometimes merely intended to mean ‘ luck ’—in fact 
they have no other word for luck in either language. When the 
thought of luck is uppermost, the word Imana sometimes appears 
in the plural. In Urundi, as in Ruanda with the mandwa, every 
person is supposed to have his own Imana, because one man's 
luck differs from another’s, and yet when you ask any Rundi 
how many Imanas there are, he will look at you in blank amaze¬ 
ment and say: ‘ There is only one Imana.’ They are quite 
illogical about this. 

5. IMANA’S NAME IN EVERYDAY TALK 

The name of Imana is constantly on the lips of the people, 
even though they do not worship him. Most of the examples 
given below are from Urundi only. 

i. Blessings. The recipient of a favour often blesses the bene¬ 
factor, so does one who is trying to ingratiate himself with someone. 

Urakagira Imana, 4 May you have Imana (luck) ! ’; Uraga- 
habga n’Imana (Urundi), 4 May Imana give to you (wealth, 
blessings, etc.) ’; Nyaguhabga na Rugira (Ruanda), 4 O worthy 
to be given to by Rugira !' 

ii. Oaths. Occasionally Imana's name may come into an 
oath, but this is unusual. Ndagahumirwa n’Imana (Urundi), 
4 May Imana give me a stroke ’; Ndakanga Imana (Ruanda), 
4 May I hate Imana'; Ndakichwa n’Imana (Ruanda), 4 May I 
be killed by Imana 

iii. Curses. It is rare to use Imana’s name in cursing. When 
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it is done it causes far more grief than any other kind of curse, 
because Imana is thought of as the Parent, Friend and Creator, 
and not as a natural enemy, such as Rwuba, whose name is 
frequently employed in cursing. Urakavumwa riImana, 4 May 
you be cursed by Imana ’; Urakankwa n’Imana, 4 May you be 
hated by Imana '; Uragahumirwa n'Imana (Urundi), ‘ May you 
be given a stroke by Imana’; XJrakichwa ri Imana yeze (Ruanda), 

‘ May you be killed by the propitious Imana 

iv. Farewells. These are already beginning to be forgotten, 
but there are several little wishes that used to be expressed, and 
are still remembered by the old people : Gendana ri Imana, 
4 Go with Imana ’; Rarana ri Imana, 4 Pass the night with 
Imana,' (Good-night between two people who do not sleep in the 
same rugo); Usigarane ri Imana, 4 Stay with Imana' (said by 
a person who is going, to the one he leaves behind); Uragahura 
n’lyeze (Urundi), ‘ May you meet with Iyeze'—the Kindly- 
disposed One. 

v. Congratulations. There are so many of these that it is 
hard to know which to choose. 

(i) Childbirth 

a. At the moment of birth. Immediately the child is bom all 
the old women crowd round the mother, and one at a time kneel 
beside her, running their hands across her back and breast as 
she sits on the bed, saying numbers of wishes, to each of which 
she answers : Twese, 4 All of us.’ One of the first of these wishes 
is : Simba imanga, Imana ichane, nawe wote, 4 Leap the cliff, and 
Imana will light a fire, and you can warm yourself.’ As frequently 
happens in wishes, the imperative and future are used for some¬ 
thing that has already happened. She has already leapt the cliff, 
because she is still alive, and Imana has lit the fire because she 
has a live baby. 

b. During first few days. These congratulations may be 
said by anyone to the mother only. Irakurokoye, 4 He (Imana) 
has saved you from destruction '; Iragukuye ku manga (Urundi), 
* He has brought you from the edge of the cliff ’; Imana yagu- 
tabaruye (Ruanda), * Imana has brought you back from the 
battle in safety.’ 
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c. When a longed-for child is horn. Congratulations may be 
given to either parent. Yakubogoye,' He (Imana) has saved you 
at last ’; Imana iragukuye mu menyo y’abatwenzi (Urundi), 
* Imana has taken you from between the teeth of scomers ’; 
Imanayaguteturuye (Urundi), ‘ Imana has removed your shame '; 
Yakwubakiye (Urundi), ' He has built for you ’—i.e. caused your 
position in the home to be established (said to woman only). 

(2) On escaping from death or disaster 

Wagize Imana, ‘ You had Imana ’ i.e. luck; Imana iragu- 
kingiye (Urundi), ‘ Imana shielded you.’ 

(3) On recovery from a serious illness 
Irachyaguhagaritse, * He still causes you to stand up ’; 

Irachyaguhagazeko (Urundi), ‘ He still stands upon you ’ (i.e. 
keeps you alive). 

(4) Other occasions 

Zarakubonye, * They (the Imanas) have seen you.’ (You are 
very fortunate); Imana yose wayibonye kuri naka, ‘ You saw 
(i.e. obtained) all your Imana (i.e. luck) from so-and-so.’ (If 
it had not been for him you would never have had such good 
fortune.) 

vi. Death. When a person is alive, Imana is said to be stand¬ 
ing upon him (see v. 3 above) ; when he dies, Imana is said to 
let go of him. Imana yamurekuye, ' Imana has let him go (or 
dropped him )'; Imana yamukuyekw amaboko (Urundi), * Imana 
has taken his hands off him ’; Imana yamutanze (Ruanda), 
' Imana has given him over (to death).' 

6. AMAZI Y’lMANA 

There is a very interesting custom among both the Rundi 
and the Ruanda of keeping back a little water in the house until 
the morning: Amazi y’Imana it is called. No married woman 
who still has expectations of child-bearing would ever go to bed 
without seeing that there was water in the house. Imana is 
supposed to create during the night. His creation does not take 
place at the moment of conception only, it continues night after 
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night. If he found no water he would mis-create. Occasionally 
among the Tutsi a little milk is put aside if there is no water, 
but water is the usual thing. An old woman who is beyond child¬ 
bearing will leave the water if she has it, but if it is all used up 
she will not go to any trouble to procure any. Men sleeping 
alone do not concern themselves with it. If a child accidentally 
spills or drinks the water, and there is none left in the house, 
he is liable to very severe punishment. The father has then to 
go out and call up some neighbour and beg a little. 

What is the water for ? Explanations vary considerably. 
According to some, perhaps most, Imana wants to drink when 
he comes in the night. According to others, he wants to wash 
after he has created, and still others say that he uses ashes in 
the process of creation, or that he blows up the fire to warm him¬ 
self, and he must have water near to plunge his fingers into if 
he should bum himself! Very few people consider this water 
as sacred, or as in any way different from other water, the follow¬ 
ing morning. Those who do merely empty it away, others use 
it only for drinking, or at the most to wash in, but many treat 
it as ordinary water, and put it to any use they require it for, 
such as cooking or washing-up. 

Most Urundi huts are plastered with mud and cow-dung 
daub inside, up to the height of a man. The plastering does not, 
however, quite meet in one place—usually by the bed. Some 
no longer know the reason for this custom, others say it is for 
Imana, to give him access to the house when he comes in the night 
to create, or that he may look in on the occupants. 

7. imana’s manifestations 

If a fire that has died down suddenly bursts into flame without 
being touched, Imana is said to have blown it up. If this happens 
at night when anyone is awake, he will do his utmost to crane 
his neck without making a sound to see if he can surprise Imana 
in visible form, and thus win for himself the certainty of a long 
life. 

In Urundi, when he comes, Imana is always like a white lamb 
without any markings, and he skips and gambols about. He 
only appears when everything is very silent, and those wishing 
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to see him must sit and watch somewhere where they will not 
be disturbed. I asked a wrinkled old woman, who says she has 
seen him twice, what her experience was. She said that when 
she was a child she was sitting outside alone in the rugo, watching 
the cows, and she suddenly saw him, though she did not know 
what he was. He was a white lamb, very beautiful, without 
a mark on him, playing in the middle of the rugo. He was only 
there a moment or two, and then he disappeared again. She told 
her mother what she had seen, and her mother said it must have 
been Imana. 

In Ruanda when Imana appears, it is in the form of a calf. 
This calf is called Umunyana (second-class agreements), though 
an ordinary calf is inyana (third class). He only appears when 
it is raining. He comes up out of the ground, and skips and plays 
about in the rain. If anyone sees him, he immediately disappears, 
into the ground again. 

In both countries cattle are milked near a fire specially lighted 
for them. If, after it has died down when the milking is over, it 
bursts into flame again, someone immediately picks up the gourd 
used for churning, and holds it out towards the flames in the 
attitude of one offering a gift. He is holding it out towards 
Imana, who has just blown up the fire, as a symbol of giving him 
of the produce of the herd. 

8. PRAYER TO IMANA 

There is little or no prayer made to Imana. All the worship 
goes to Ryangombe. There is, however, a cry for help, known as 
Kwambaza. A person in great distress can cry out to Imana 
for help wherever he is. As the cry is much the same in both 
countries, I will give it without the vernacular, as the changes 
in language are too great to make either serve for both. 

O Imana of Urundi (Ruanda), if only you would help 
me! O Imana of pity, Imana of my father’s home (or 
country), if only you would help me! O Imana of the 
country of the Hutu and the Tutsi, if only you would help 
me just this once ! O Imana, if only you would give me a 
rugo and children ! I prostrate myself before you, Imana of 
Urundi (Ruanda). I cry to you : give me offspring, give me 
as you give to others ! Imana, what shall I do, where shall 
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I go ? I am in distress, where is there room for me ? O 
Merciful, 0 Imana of mercy, help this once ! 

In Ruanda, if a person is desperate, and must have Imana's 
aid at all costs, he goes down to the spring at night, and lies in 
wait for him to come, in the form of the Umunyana, to drink. 
If he is lucky, and Imana comes, the suppliant keeps him away 
from the water with his stick, and refuses to let him drink until 
he promises help, in the style of, * I will not let thee go except 
thou bless me 

g. LEGENDS ABOUT IMANA 

There are very few tales that I can discover relating to the 
dealings of Imana with man. 

i. Creation. There is no story of Creation in either country, 
but in Urundi there is a saying that when Imana reached the 
hills above Lake Tanganyika and in the north of Urundi he was 
tired. This is because all the centre of Urundi is beautiful rolling 
downland, while to the north, and in the Rift Valley, the hills 
are almost unbelievably steep and high. He was fresh while he 
was creating the central country, but got tired towards the end, 
and finished in rather a hurry ! 

In Ruanda they have a fable of the beginnings of human 
existence which relates that two beings, Kigwa (from -gwa, ‘ fall ’), 
and Nyiramaboko (‘ the strong one ', lit. * she who has arms'), 
fell from heaven to earth. They were spotted like leopards, and 
had tails. They lived together, and had a son called Gihanga 
(from -hanga 1 ‘ to grow teeth ’). He was the first man, and to 
him were bom three sons, Gatutsi, Gahutu and Gatwa, the fathers 
of the three peoples of those names. Other men were created 
by Imana, but he made them without teeth, and they all flocked 
to Gihanga to be given teeth, as soon as they discovered that he 
had the power to do this. He also gave names to all creation. 

ii. The coming of Death (Urundi). There is a tale of the 
advent of death into the world during the period of Imana's 
sojourn on earth in visible form. Once Death did not live amongst 
people, and whenever he appeared Imana gave him chase— 

1 This might be the verb which appears as panga (‘ put together, construct ’) 
in other languages, cf. Shakapanga (‘ the Constructor'), an Ila praise-name of 
Leza.—Ed. 
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according to some versions, with aid of his hunting dogs. On 
one occasion he was being hunted very violently, and was chased 
into a narrow place, where he collided with a woman coming 
from the opposite direction. He immediately besought her to 
hide him, saying : Mpisha, nzoguhishiriza abawe, ' Hide me, and 
I will hide yours.’ She opened her mouth, and he jumped inside 
and she swallowed him. Imana then came up and said : ' What 
has happened to Death ? Did you see which way he took ? ’ 
The woman denied having seen him. Then Imana, who knew 
supematurally what had happened, said: ‘ Seeing you have 
hidden Death, Death will destroy both you and yours.’ And he 
departed from her in anger. From that moment Death spread 
throughout the land. In Ruanda the same tale exists, with fuller 
detail, but it is a king, not Imana, who was hunting Death. 

iii. Why Imana no longer lives among men (Urundi). At 
first Imana used to live among men, and he went about among 
them and talked with them, creating children (i.e. causing their 
development in the womb), until one day he created a crippled 
child. The parents were very angry and one of them took a 
knife and began to watch for an opportunity of killing Imana. 
Imana, being Indavyi, the Seeing One, knew all about it, and 
said : ‘ If they are going to behave like that I will depart to my 
own place, and not show myself any more. Then I can create 
as I please, and if they are not satisfied, they can just grumble !' 
Accordingly he never shows himself any more, though a few 
people can yet see him if they are lucky enough to catch him in 
an unguarded moment. 


IO. NAMES BASED ON IMANA 

The attitude of the people towards Imana is perhaps most 
apparent in the naming of their children. There is no ceremony 
and often it may be some months before the child gets a name, 
especially if it seems unlikely to live. It is the father who names 
the child. I will give a few of the names used, grouping them 
according to the idea contained in them. In each instance the pro¬ 
noun ‘he’, ‘him’, refers to Imana. Names in italics are common 
to both countries; the rest are Urundi, unless otherwise stated, 
i. Thankfulness for mercy in child-bearing. Ndihokubgayo, 
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' I am alive because of him (Imana) ’; Ntirandekura, * He has 
not let me drop yet (i.e. die) 

ii. Thankfulness for small mercies (You get a girl when you 
wanted a boy, and vice-versa). Nikwigize, ‘ That is what he 
wanted ’ (lit. what he has done) ; Ntawuyankira, ‘ No one can 
refuse him his way ’; Sindayirwanya, ‘ I have never fought 
against him ’; Ntiharirizwa, ‘ He cannot be gainsaid ’; Bigir- 
imana,' Imana does it so ’. 

iii. Praise for Imana’s goodness. Kamana, ' Little Imana ’ 
(i.e. no small luck); Niyonzima, ‘ He is the living one ’; Uwimana, 

‘ He is Imana’s ’; Niyibampa, ‘ He it is who gives them to me ’. 

iv. Thankfulness for a living child, or for a child after many 
years of waiting. Niyimpagaritse, ' It is he who has caused me 
to stand ’; Irambona, ‘ He sees me ’ (i.e. has taken pity on me) ; 
Niyibogora, ' It is he who perpetuates the family name ’. 

v. Trustful dependence on Imana. Niyibizi, ‘ He knows all 
about it ’; Niyonizigiye, ‘ It is he whom I trust ’; Ndayiziga, 

' I depend on him 

vi. Remarks referring to the co-wife or other adversary. 
Ntigirankabo, ‘ He does not do (unkindly) as they do ’; Ndayihaya, 

‘ I boast in him ’; Ntihinyuzwa, * You can’t prove him in the 
wrong ’ ; Sibomana, ‘ They are not Imana ’. 

This does not by any means exhaust the names I could 
give, and I am always hearing fresh ones, but I think they 
all fall more or less under the above headings. 

II. PROVERBS 

A rich source of information about the beliefs of the people 
concerning Imana is their proverbs, of which they have an 
abundant store. Here are a few of those I have been able to 
collect which have to do with Imana : 

i. Words of comfort to those in distress. Umwansi aguchira 
ichyobo, Imana ikaguchira ichyanzu, ‘ The enemy prepares you 
a grave, but Imana prepares you a way of escape (lit. little door)'; 
Imana iruta ( isumba ) imanga, ' Imana is greater than a cliff 
(i.e. than death or danger) '; Agati gateretswe n’lmana ntiga- 
henurwa n’umuyaga, ' The tree (Ruanda : rugo) set up by Imana 
cannot be blown down by the wind 
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The following are from Urundi: Imana isutnba ingabo, 
' Imana is greater than an army (of enemies)'; Imana irahisha 
umuntu mu mbibe agakira, ‘ Imana can hide a man on a bare 
field and he can escape 

The following are from Ruanda: Imana itera amapfa itera 
n’aho guhaha, ' Imana who sends famine provides also a place 
where you can buy food ’; Imana yirirwa ahandi, itaha Rwanda 

* Imana spends his days in other countries, but comes home to 
Ruanda at night.’ 

ii. Warnings to the self-complacent. Ntiha uwisize, ' He does 
not give to the person who anoints himself ’ (the mere fact of 
a neat appearance will not impress Imana); Hako wishima 
woshimwa n’Imana, ' Rather than praise yourself you should 
be praised by Imana'; Imana iraguha ntimugura: iyo muguze 
iraguhenda, ‘ Imana gives to you ; you cannot trade with him; 
if you do, he will drive a hard bargain'; Usabira Imana umugisha 
ku ziko, ikagusiga umunyota, ‘ You pray to Imana for blessing 
when sitting by the hearth, and he anoints you with ashes ’ 
(i.e. don't expect him to help you if you won’t do any work). 

The following are from Urundi: Ikiremwa ntikiruta uwaki- 
remye, ' The creature is not greater than its Creator ’ ; Imana 
igira ichy’imaniyeko, ‘ Imana has a starting-point for everything 
he does ’ (i.e. God helps those who help themselves). 

iii. Fatalistic sayings. Hasigaye ah’Imana, * It is Imana’s 
turn now ’ (i.e. we have done our best, the rest is up to him). 

From Urundi: Ichy’Imana ikuyekw amaboko nta wugarura, 

* What Imana has let go of no one can bring back ’ (i.e. a dead 
person); Ivy’ejo bizwi n‘Imana, ‘ Imana knows about the things 
of tomorrow' (sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof); 
Urupfu (1 imanga) ntirumarira Imana, * Death (or danger—lit. a 
cliff) does not exhaust Imana's (progeny) ’ i.e. he replaces by 
others. 

iv. Strong reproof. From Urundi: Uririra Imana y’uwundi, 
ikakurwaza amahere! * You cry for the Imana (luck) of another, 
and he sends you scabies !' (i.e. envy makes a person more and 
more miserable); Ibitagira inatna ntibigira Imana, ' No counsel 
no Imana' (i.e. you must learn not to act without advice). 

v. Rejoicing. From Urundi: Uw’itanguye nabi imuheruka 
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neza, ' To whom he gives a bad start in life he gives a good ending ’ 
(said when a poor man sees better days); Uw’iza guha ntimugere- 
raniriza, ' To him to whom he gives he does not give by measure.' 

vi. Various. From Urundi: Nyen’Imana avumbikisha irenga, 
' The possessor of Imana (lucky person) can keep the fire in 
with just a reed (which ought to bum up in a few moments) ' 
i.e. some people have all the luck; Buseye Imana bukarika 
abagabo, ' Imana has ground it, and men have made it into 
bread' i.e. a person will come to justice in the end—the mills 
of God grind slowly; Imana irihora itavuze, ' Imana executes 
vengeance without a word ’ (Ruanda : ‘ in silence ’). 

The Rundi also have some proverbial sayings which are not 
counted as real proverbs: Umuntu naho yonyanka nta chyo 
yontwara Imana impagazeko, ’ Even though a person may hate 
me he can do me no harm if Imana is with me (lit. standing upon 
me) '; Uw’ihaye nta wumwaka, ‘ No one can take from him to 
whom Imana has given.’ 


12. SONGS 


There is very little about Imana in song. I give all that I 
have been able to discover. 

i. Hushing the baby. The Rundi sing to pacify their babies, 
but not to lull them to sleep—in fact it is tabu to sing to a baby 
at night: if you do, it is sure to have a nightmare, and wake 
screaming! There is no equivalent to these baby songs in 
Ruanda that I know of. 


(1) Hora mwana wa mama, 
Hor’ihorere mama / 

*Mana yakumpaye, 

*Chyompa ngo tugahura 
Ngapfukama nkayisenga, 
Nkayiseng’ibibondo , 
Ibibond’i mugongo. 


Hush, child of my mother. 

Hush, hush, O my mother ! 

Imana who gave you to me. 

If only I could meet him 
I would fall on my knees and pray to him, 
I would pray for little babies. 

For little babies on my back. 


Waj'ukwezi kwaka, 
Waj'ukundi kweya . 

Hor a murima vtfisange , 
Usangiye ri Imana / 
*Mana yakumpaye 
Yonger’ikunderere. 

Uri tnubi w’Abarundi , 
Uri mwiza tv’iwanjye. 


You came when the moon was shining, 

You came when another was rising. 

Hush, field that we share, 

That we share with Imana ! 1 
Imana who gave you to me 
May he also bring you up for me. 

You are ugly (or naughty) to the other Rundi, 
You are beautiful (or good) to me. 


1 * That we share with Imana': reference to the partnership with Imana in 
procreation. 
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(2) Hora tnwana wa mama , 
Wap Imariichanye, 
Waj'ishash'ibiganza / 

Hora mwana w'intama , 
U w 'intambg' arary ana / 

'Mana yakumpaye 
Izosanga nchanye, 
Nanjye ndayoteshe ; 
Nsanz’ishash * ibiganza. 
Hor‘Imana yakumpaye , 
Hora hora ndagusenge : 
Uzomp'inka n'ibibondo, 
Ibisigaye tvuhire. 


Hush, child of my mother, 

You came when Imana lit the fire. 

You came when he was in a generous mood ! 

(lit. open-handed) 

Hush, little lamb, 

The lion-cub bites 1 (He is not gentle like 
you.) 

Imana who gave you to me 
Will find I have lit a fire. 

And I will let him warm himself; 

I found he was in a generous mood. 

Hush, Imana gave you to me, 

Hush, hush and I will pray to you : 

You will give me cows and little babies. 
And then you will give them increase. 


I wish there was space to give the rest of the words; they 
are full of poetry: for instance, ‘ The heart that hates you is 
as far away as the moon, but the heart that loves you is as near 
as the water-spring.' 

ii. Lament (Urundi). When a person is extremely sad, especi¬ 
ally after bereavement, he may mourn in the following manner 
(this is known as -chura intimba, * to forge heart-heaviness ’) : 


JyeW Imana yarandiye, yo-ho-o / 
Jyeho ntiyangize nWabandi. 

Kuririmba nari kuririmba, yo-ho-o! 
Iyo tuba kumwe na mwene wachu. 

Ishavu s'ukwichurikira, 

Ishavu s'uhugend’urarira. 

Jyeh'Imana yarandiye, yo-ho-o ! 
Jyeho ntiyangize nWabandi ; 

Iy'ingira nWabandi 

Mba ndi nka Rwirahirabamurinda . 

Yo-ho-o ! Hemwe bachyo ! 


As for me, Imana has eaten me. 

As for me, he has not dealt with me as 
with others. 

With singing I would sing. 

If only my brother was with me (or 
whoever it is that died). 

Sorrow is not to hang the head 
mourning, 

Sorrow is not to go weeping (i.e. to do 
so will not take away the sorrow). 
As for me, Imana has eaten me. 

As for me, he has not dealt with me 
as with others; 

If he had dealt with me as with others 
I could be as Scomer-of-Enemies 
(coined proper name). 

Woe is me ! 


The refrain Yo-ho-o, occurring again and again, means ‘ Alas 
or * Woe is me The old man who sang this to me said that the 
person singing will often end up in tears. Similar words may also 
be sung by a woman who has been driven away by her husband. 

In Ruanda no song is sung ; a person suffering from intimba, 
4 heart-heaviness ', will bewail his lot in such words as these : 

I don't know what Imana is punishing me for: if I 
could meet with him I would kill him. Imana, why are you 
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punishing me ? Why have you not made me like other 
people ? Couldn't you even give me one little child, Yo-o-o ! 
I am dying in anguish ! If only I could meet you and pay 
you out! Come on, let me kill you ! Let me run you through 
with a sword, or cut you with a knife ! O Imana, you have 
deserted me ! Yo-o-o ! 

iii. Trough zither song (Ruanda-Urundi). In singing to the 
trough zither, the player (who alone sings) sings in a whisper so 
softly that only those sitting near him can hear the words. One 
of the songs sung to this instrument mentions Imana, and is 
known both in Urundi and in Ruanda. Its lilting tune belies its 
contents, which are discontent and jealousy—mixed with a lot of 
obscenity. It begins thus : 

Aband* Imana zirabaha , The Imanas give to others, 

Zibah’abana b’ibisage , They give them children with long hair, 

Zibah'inkoko zirumije. They give them covered baskets (i.e. full). 
Zarabahaye, ndabibona, They have given to them, I have seen it, 
Zibah'imfizi yivuga, etc . They give them a bull that beUows. 

13 . imana's influence 

Though, as we have seen, belief in Imana is bound up in the 
lives of the Ruanda-Urundi peoples, it is very difficult to assess 
properly the full extent of his actual influence. Clearly they 
regard his presence as a protection, and they would be filled with 
terror at the prospect of living without him. But he is more a 
convenience than any real influence for good, as far as their 
moral conduct is concerned. If they are in trouble, they cry 
to him—or reproach him ; but if all goes well, they do not think 
of thanking him, but usually take all the credit to themselves. 
The only ones who give him the credit are the friends of the 
fortunate person, who, in congratulating him, say it was through 
Imana that he is so well off. Imana comes perfectly naturally 
into the talk of the people, always reverently, though without 
any display of fear, for Imana is good : no one is afraid of him. 
I have never heard anyone speak of him flippantly, except people 
who consider he has given them a raw deal—old people, for 
instance, whose children have all died young, or those who, 
worse still, have had no children. 

Belief, then, in Imana, seems to make very little positive 
difference to the conduct of these people; they only pray to 
14 
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him, or call upon him, when in real trouble, and they have very 
little fear of being punished by him. They know that on rare 
occasions he is supposed to punish, witness their proverb, * Imana 
exercises vengeance in silence ’, but his vengeance is a thing of 
this world only, in the shape of death or severe hardship ; Imana 
has no jurisdiction over the mizimu, those already dead. 

14. THE CHRISTIAN’S OPPORTUNITY 

In bringing the Gospel to these people, the missionary is 
greatly helped by having such a high conception of God already 
in the minds of the people. There are many ideas about Him 
which are lacking, and some which are totally false, but taken 
all round, the picture they have of Him is a true one, and gives 
a wonderful starting-point for further teaching. There is no 
need to teach that God is the Creator : they know that already; 
they will accept at once that God is love, for in their own con¬ 
ception of Him, they know Him as benevolent and kindly dis¬ 
posed. His omnipotence and omnipresence are already there; 
and the fact that He is One, though sometimes a little obscured 
by the idea of luck, is a fact which is deeply rooted in the mind 
of all. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF GOD IN UGANDA 

H. B. Thomas 

I. THE LAND AND THE PEOPLES 

The political entity today known as Uganda is a complex of 
races, tribes and languages, fortuitously compounded in the 
course of the eighty-odd years which have passed since the last 
secrets of the source of the Nile were laid bare. Here in an area 
extending some three hundred miles from north to south, by a 
like distance from east to west, dwell between three and four 
million people, comprising fully twenty tribes speaking as many 
languages, which fall, however, ethnically and linguistically 
into three or four groups. Though the region which they occupy 
offers every variation of climate, from mountain cold to the 
stifling heat of the upper Nile Valley, it is typically a portion 
of the savannah or bush-clad high plateau of Central Africa. 
Staple foods are equally varied from tribe to tribe, ranging from 
plantains, grain or beans, to a diet of milk and blood. For the 
most part, the area receives a sufficient rainfall; thus the pro¬ 
fessional 4 rain-maker ’ is not normally a prominent member of 
society. 

Wedged against substantial physical barriers, great equatorial 
lakes, mighty mountains and the Congo forest, this region has 
seen the surge and eddy of many migrations. At its extremities, 
perhaps because beyond the lapping of these human tides, are 
tribes speaking languages of markedly archaic character; such 
are the Bagishu of Mount Elgon and the Bakonjo of Ruwenzori. 
A wedge of nearly half-a-million half-Hamites, mostly Teso— 
has pressed in on the north-east. To the north is a congeries of 
tribes, loosely classified as Nilotes, with affinities in the Sudan 
and the Congo. 


20T 
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But the trunk of the Uganda body is occupied by two Bantu 
groups, consisting of Nyoro- and Ganda-speaking peoples, about 
two and a half millions in number. Flanking them from north¬ 
west to south-east is a Nilotic belt, the Luo peoples, comprising 
in particular the Alur, the Acholi and the Lango. The complete 
dissimilarity of language between Bantu and Nilote, and the 
striking distinction that whereas the former had normally adopted 
some form of clothing the latter were even more consistently 
unclad, has tended to the insulation of Bantu studies from 
those of their northern neighbours. But it is well not to overlook 
the significant fact that the mysterious conquering Bachwezi 
who swept across the land in the twilight of its modem history, 
and their successors of the Babito caste, from which spring the 
present ruling houses of Bunyoro, Buganda and Toro, are almost 
certainly of Luo origin. In any survey of the theism of the 
Bantu peoples who are the predominant element in Uganda, it 
will be profitable from time to time to cast a glance at the non- 
Bantu tribes which hem them in to the north. 

The limits of fruitful speculation regarding the origins of 
the population and manners which are today visible in this, 
the core of Uganda, can hardly be pushed back more than five 
hundred years. In a feasible reconstruction of such scanty 
evidence as is available, we may assume at this period the exist¬ 
ence, dispersed throughout this region, of primitive Bantu 
agriculturists, whose most extensive organization took the form 
of the clan founded on kinship, each of which was doubtless 
fortified by a consciousness of racial affinity to its neighbours. 

Tradition suggests that not all the clans which we know of 
today in Buganda always lived there. Particularly widespread 
is the belief that some moved in from the region about Mount 
Elgon, and that from this direction came Kintu, an outstanding 
leader who, by effecting an association of hitherto independent 
clans, created the nucleus of the present Buganda state. The 
patriarch Kintu is claimed as the founder of the line of Kabakas 
of Buganda. 

Even at this early period, intruding Hamite rulers, perhaps 
of Galla origin, controlled the area from Bunyoro to the western 
shores of Lake Victoria. This was the kingdom of Bunyoro- 
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Kitara. But both here and in Buganda, where this Hamite 
influence seems not yet to have penetrated, the more settled 
Bantu agricultural population remained largely undisturbed. 

Perhaps about the beginning of the seventeenth century a 
determined little army of Luo extraction, having affinities with 
the Shilluk of the Sudan, seems to have entered Bunyoro from 
the north. They were the legendary Bachwezi. The earlier 
Hamites had largely merged their culture and language in that 
of the more numerous Bantu population whom they ruled; 
and their regime gave way with hardly a struggle to these new 
intruders. The subdued Hamite stock is perhaps represented 
today by the tiny isolated communities of Bahima herdsmen 
who are to be found here and there within the region, and who 
still live a life of their own, secluded from the currents around 
them, much as do the gypsies of Europe. 

The Bachwezi remained only a few years. Some unknown 
impulse—perhaps an instinct that only by movement and 
struggle could they retain their tribal integrity—led them to 
pass on southwards as inconsequently as they had arrived. But 
they left behind them a clan or family, the Babito, which was to 
provide a line of rulers for Bunyoro; and a member of this family 
was at much the same time installed in the rulership of Buganda, 
displacing, it may be assumed, the successors of Kintu. It is 
from this family that the dynasties now ruling in Bunyoro and 
Buganda descend. 

The most consistent and deeply rooted instinct of primitive 
religion is a belief in the immanence of the spirits of departed 
ancestors. Doubtless this was the creed of the original Bantu 
clansmen of the equatorial lake region. But that this postulates 
among primitive peoples a belief in man’s immortal soul suggests 
an abstraction which will not be so widely accepted. To some 
tribes these spirits seemed to hover around their former dwelling 
places on earth; for the Baganda the spirit lodged where the 
body was buried, a clue perhaps to the special importance 
attached by the Baganda to their clan burial grounds—the 
butaka lands. 
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II. BELIEF IN A SUPREME BEING 

Such evidence as exists for an early belief in a Supreme Being 
points to its Hamite origin. It is almost irresistibly attractive 
to trace this belief to early Galla immigrants from monophysite 
Ethiopia, and it is possible to equate legendary tales still current, 
particularly in Bunyoro, with such biblical stories as the Creation, 
Ham, Shem and Japheth, and Moses saved from the waters. 
Some of the more convincing evidence of a continuing belief in 
a Supreme Being is found among the Hamitic Bahima, who, 
as a people apart, are likely to have preserved the traditional 
beliefs current in early Bunyoro-Kitara with the minimum of 
change. Among them, one God dominates all. While finding 
a place for departed spirits, the Muhima sees a personal god 
whom he reveres and trusts, who claims no priest nor temple 
nor sacrifice of blood, and upon whom he affirms his dependence 
by freely bestowed offerings. 

This notion of a Supreme Being is widely dispersed in the 
Bunyoro-Kitara area. He bears differing names all seemingly 
of Bantu origin, an indication of the extent to which the culture 
of the early Hamites had merged into that of the more numerous 
Bantu substratum. Among the Bahima he is Nyamuhanga, or 
briefly Ruhanga, the creator; his sons are Rugaba, the dis¬ 
tributor of good or evil, and Kazoba, the providence which 
watches over all as does the sun. In Bunyoro the two latter 
become Ruhanga's brothers, Nkya and Kankya; and Kagaba- 
Kagingo finds a place. Kagingo is also found in Buganda, where, 
however, the Supreme Being seems not to have been so well- 
established an element of belief. Katonda, the creator in 
Buganda, is perhaps a comparatively recent promotion to para- 
mountcy, and his name has now been adopted as that of the 
Christian God. Omukama (master) and Gulu (sky) may well be 
classed as appropriate periphrases. 

Yet dim as are these traces of a Supreme Being, he has almost 
everywhere this remarkable characteristic, that he is of kindly 
disposition, inclined to help rather than to punish, and seeking 
no blood-offering to propitiate an inherent anger against mankind. 
Ritual murder has never been an entrenched custom in this region; 
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human sacrifice has been practised only to a limited extent and 
is then usually attributable to quasi-political influences. 

III. THE LUBARE 

From belief in the influence of ancestral spirits to a belief 
in the power of the illustrious dead is but a step. In Buganda 
this transition probably accompanied the political development 
which grouped scattered clans into the first tiny Buganda state, 
and it is natural that Kintu (the created thing), the leader of 
this development, should be accorded pre-eminence. The same 
process led in the Bunyoro-Kitara area to the deification of such 
Bachwezi leaders as Wamala and Mugenyi, or of the Bachwezi 
collectively, a cult which was being practised by the ‘ Wichwezi' 
sorceresses whom Emin Pasha encountered in Bunyoro in 1880. 

The infant Buganda state had a serious set-back in the reign 
of Nakibinge, perhaps about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, when it was overrun by the more powerful forces of 
Bunyoro. With their backs to the northern shore of Lake 
Victoria, the leaders of Buganda looked around for help. On 
the Sese Islands an authentic line from Kintu, represented 
by Wanyema and his family, was established. Wanyema’s son 
Kibuka was enlisted. At first the tide of battle turned, but in 
a later engagement both Nakibinge and Kibuka were killed. 
Clearly, localized ancestral spirits were inadequate for the 
country’s future protection. From this time the rulers of Buganda 
began, in modem phraseology, to ‘ build up' a new cult, the 
propitiation of national gods centred upon a spirit arcanum in 
the Sese Islands. Foremost places were assigned to Kibuka, the 
war leader, and to his brother Mukasa, and from this developed 
the lubare or spirit worship which held Buganda in thrall for 
more than two hundred years. With official support, shrines 
were erected here and there throughout the land to house the 
fetishes or relics in which these spirits dwelt. That of Mukasa, 
however, always remained in the fastnesses of the islands. The 
family of Wanyema was reinforced by other spirits of human 
origin, but these did not suffice for the full occupation of this new 
supernatural world. The spirits of animals and of inanimate 
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objects such as rocks, trees and rivers, and personalizations of 
abstractions such as hunting, plague, hunger and lightning were 
pressed into service, while other spirits entered into amulets 
and charms. At length the Buganda pantheon controlled in an 
iron grip virtually every object, every action and every pheno¬ 
menon of human experience, and was served by a hierarchy of 
priests, mediums, seers, wizards and sorcerers of both sexes, 
whose influence was felt by all from the highest to the lowest 
in the land. This was the religion encountered by Speke and 
Grant when they passed through Buganda in 1863. It may be 
that the shrewd Mutesa was beginning to find the claims of 
this overriding power irksome, and that it was the expediency 
of exploring rival religions which might serve to put a check 
upon lubare worship that led him to give such attentive hearing, 
first to the Muslim teaching of Zanzibari Arabs, and then to the 
Christian missionaries. 

IV. BELIEFS OF THE LUO PEOPLES 

This characteristic of ubiquity is shared by lubare worship 
with the religious beliefs current among the Luo peoples of 
Uganda. But whereas lubare worship was often an active and 
usually a malevolent power, Jok, among the Acholi and Lango, 
was a neutral all-pervading force, inherently neither well- nor 
ill-disposed, but ready to intervene if suitably invoked. It is 
tempting to see in Jok the survival of a belief in a Supreme Being; 
and possible contacts of early Luo peoples with the Christian 
Dongolawi kingdoms of Nubia, which foundered in the fourteenth 
century—contacts which might have influenced the Bachwezi 
before their movement southward into Bunyoro—should not be 
overlooked. Nor should it be forgotten that the Acholi of today 
have for over a century been within range of the uncompromising 
monotheism of Islam, radiating from the Egyptian ascendancy 
in the Sudan. Certainly Jok's oneness is now resolved into many 
manifestations, which have to some degree—influenced perhaps 
by Bantu worship of ancestral heroes—been personalized. 

The conception, among the Acholi and Lango, of a Jok-power 
permeating the universe may be termed their religion, and their 
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practice of this religion, magic. Jok-power is associated with 
anything of an unusual nature such as good or bad luck, or 
abnormal births, and with unpredictable phenomena, disease or 
storms. It is present in dangerous situations, fighting, hunting 
or travel, and is the source of life and the cause of dreams. It is 
controlled in public ceremonies for the good of society by the 
medicine man or by tribal elders ; this is white magic. But the 
sorcerer working in secret endeavours to harness Jok-power to 
selfish or anti-social ends. He is a worker in black magic. 

It is unfortunate that Jok, whose social influence is generally 
helpful rather than harmful, has been removed by Christian 
missionaries from his supremacy, and that he is now identified 
with Satan. Instead, the name of a lesser spirit, Lubanga, has 
been adopted as the designation of God, much as in Buganda 
the name of the originally undistinguished Katonda has been 
utilized for the same purpose. Recent apologists have endowed 
the tribal Lubanga of the Acholi with all the beneficent attributes 
of Jok and with many additional virtues. Of his antecedents, 
however, little is known, and the form of the name suggests a 
Bantu origin, possibly a corruption of Ruhanga, the Supreme 
Being in Bunyoro. 

It will thus be seen that the ethnic strata which underlie 
the present-day Uganda provide unstable foundations for hypo¬ 
theses of systematic theology. Into this confusion the widespread 
infiltration of Christian teaching has, during the past half-century, 
introduced a further element of uncertainty. In no direction is 
it more necessary to heed this latter caveat than in the evaluation 
of modem evidence pointing to the existence of a primitive 
monotheism in this remote region. 1 

1 1 have refrained from quoting authorities, but the following have, in 
particular, been consulted : 

J. Gorju, Entre le Victoria VAlbert et VEdouard (Rennes, 1920). 

J. Roscoe, The Baganda (Macmillan, 1911). 

J. H. Driberg, The Lango (T. Fisher Unwin, 1923), and papers in the Uganda 
Journal by Sir John Milner Gray, Crazzolara, Boccassino, Tarantino, 
T. T. Steiger Hayley and A. C. A. Wright. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF GOD IN THE 
NUBA MOUNTAINS 

R. C. Stevenson 

I. THE COUNTRY AND PEOPLE 

The Nuba Mountains is now an established term for an area of 
some 30,000 square miles situated in the southern and south¬ 
eastern part of the present Kordofan Province in the state of* 
the Sudan. This whole region is studded with rugged granite 
hills rising sharply from the vast Sudan plain, and varying con¬ 
siderably in size and extent, from small isolated piles of boulders 
to ranges stretching over many miles. The country lies south 
of the desert zone, and its summer rains enable trees and grass 
to live through the year. 

On these hills in scattered little communities live the sturdy, in¬ 
dependent hill-folk of Negro stock, known collectively as' Nuba \ 
Though often convenient to use, this term is strictly speaking a 
misnomer, as the tribes thus named are by no means homogeneous. 
In the Nuba Mountains it is possible to establish ten linguistic 
divisions and to distinguish several ethnic stocks, while in a 
recent work Dr S. F. Nadel 1 indicates four groups of tribes 
based upon cultural criteria. The tribal situation is further 
complicated by the fact that there is no exact correspondence 
between linguistic division, ethnic stock or culture group. 

The Nuba have been estimated at upwards of 300,000. In 
the past slave-raiding and intertribal warfare played their part 
in confining them to the hills, to find refuge in caves and recesses 
among the crags and boulders. At the present day, as over the 
rest of Africa, the familiar processes of change are being enacted 

1 S. F. Nadel, The Nuba: an Anthropological Study of the Hill Tribes in 
Kordofan , (O.U.P., 1947). 

ao8 
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through the influence of government, missions and traders : the 
Nuba go farther and farther out into the plains to cultivate, 
many are drawn into the police and the army, or seek work in 
the larger towns of El Obeid, Khartoum or Port Sudan. 

It will not be possible in this short space to embark upon a 
detailed description of the many aspects of Nuba tribal life which 
are pervaded by religious ideas. 1 Certain main facts do, however, 
stand out prominently. It must be emphasized that among the 
Nuba the effect of a common environment cuts across the many 
variations of language and culture. Common climatic and 
physical conditions such as those outlined above find their response 
in activities common to all groups. Thus all of the Nuba peoples, 
however they may differ in language and individual customs, 
wrest their somewhat insecure living from the earth in the same 
way. Agriculture is the mainstay of their life—cattle-breeding 
playing a minor r 61 e. 

It is therefore no surprise to find that indigenous religious 
practices are largely bound up with the agricultural year, 2 and 
involve sacrificial offerings at times of planting, weeding, first- 
fruits and harvest, when communal parties are held in fields and 
homes. A ‘ High God ’ is invoked in major crises, but on normal 
occasions connected with agricultural life we find, however, that 
recourse is had to a host of spirits of the dead, nature spirits, 
fertility spirits and the like. 

II. LEVELS OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 

In my general examination of Nuba religious practices I 
have come to the conclusion that three levels of religious thought 
are to be found. 

i. The notion of a High God, Maker, Fashioner or Parent 
of all things, undoubtedly exists among the Nuba. He is some¬ 
times identified with a particular aspect of nature, such as the 

1 For the organization of economic life, see Nadel, op. cit., Chapters II and 
III; the remainder of the same work treats in some detail the social organization 
of the main culture groups. 

* For a general description of the annual cycle of village life among the 
Nyamang (or Nyimang) Nuba, see R. C. Stevenson: * The Nyamang of the 
Nuba Mountains of Kordofan Sudan Notes and Records , vol. xxiii. Part I, 
esp. pp. 82-5 (1940)- 
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sky, rain or sun, yet it is not easy to say how complete that 
identification is; under the same linguistic term a sharp dis¬ 
tinction may be made between the rain and the Rain-giver. 
He is all-powerful and is above all spirits. He has given the 
spirits their power, but is not usually held responsible for their 
acts. He was never a human person, and has never been seen 
by man, although he is considered to be present on particular 
occasions. He is treated with reverence, rarely invoked (except 
at times of great distress), and his name is rarely mentioned in 
everyday speech. Evidence seems to point to the fact that he 
is not a mere impersonal power or influence, but endowed with 
personality and individuality, however dimly apprehended. 
Occasionally the same linguistic term is used to cover both God 
the Maker and the spirit or spirits residing in mediums, but the 
two senses are distinguished. The connexion between God and 
the spirits of Nuba spirit-cults is vague and tenuous. 

2. Spirits are believed to reside in a person or professional 
medium, often known as a kujur , 1 * * 4 or in an animal or locality 
(for example a dog, stone, tree, hill, grainstore). These spirits 
may be of human (i.e. spirits of the dead) or non-human origin. 
They are often held to reside in natural objects and phenomena 
in the same degree and on the same level as in man: both man 
and object are then the vehicle or vessel of the spirit and 
therefore tabu. 

Beliefs regarding these spirits are generally (but by no means 
always) much more definite in character than those regarding 
God the Maker. Nuba beliefs in connexion with the Maker are 
stated only in the vaguest and sometimes in the most contra¬ 
dictory terms. On the other hand, many tribes profess to know 
the precise origin of many of the spirits of the spirit-cult (which 
are not usually regarded as agents of God, or even intermediaries 
between God and man), and are at pains to identify the spirits 


1 In origin this is a Hill-Nubian (language of Diiling, Kadaru, etc., related 

to the Nubian of the Nile Valley) term from the verb kuj (to hang), kujur being 

the person on 'whom the spirit fastens or hangs—the Nyimang speak of the spirit 

4 riding upon ’ a person. This term has now a wide currency among the Nuba 
(especially when speaking Arabic) and has been used by European writers. 
Properly it should be confined to spirit-priests of the shaman type, but is often 
loosely used for other kinds of priest. Cf. Nadel, op. cit., p. 440 footnote. 
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of the dead and to determine their character and function. 
Their names are on everybody’s lips, and they are commonly 
used in prayers, invocations, greetings and curses. Thus these 
spirits as a rule have ‘ a local habitation and a name ’. 

3. The wonder-working force inherent in or operating through 

visible objects (such as medicines or roots, charms and tabu- 

objects) or through curses, spells and the evil eye, is regarded 

by the Nuba as an impersonal force or power, and is independent 

of any spirit-cult, although sometimes it is called into operation 

by a spirit. In general Nuba belief, it is a bundle of forces acting 

in different ways rather than a single force. It is not unknown 

for a wonder-working phenomenon to become in course of time 

more clearly defined, and be attributed to the direct action of 

a particular spirit, but in general it is an independent force 

/ / 

either for good (like the Arabic barakah, Kji) or for evil. 

We have therefore this rough trinity. The Nuba evidently 
sees the necessity of a first cause, and is willing to recognize 
a Being who is behind all and over all. He recognizes also some 
kind of manifestation (localized and personal) affecting and 
touching human life at the everyday level. He further notes 
the operation of a force in human personality and in medicines 
and tabus which he finds difficulty in defining, but has not 
conceived as a person or endowed with personality. 

III. THE CONCEPT OF GOD 

It is a considerable temptation to read too much into what 
appear to be Nuba terms for God, but the influence of Islam or 
Christianity is still insufficient to make any appreciable difference 
to indigenous belief, and though here and there we find the 
divine name equated with Allah, the Nuba do not yet know 
enough to assign Islamic or Christian attributes to Him. In 
investigating this question, due precautions were taken against 
accepting any statement which might appear to be coloured by 
outside influence, and the views set down here appear to agree 
with those of other investigators wherever they have touched 
upon the subject. 

Among the Nyimang (west of Dilling), the term Abradi, used 
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for God the Maker, derives from the verb abran she ,' to make, 
produce The verb is not used in the sense, for example, of a 
woman fashioning a pot, and at the present time seems to be 
employed only of God making the world. The term would appear 
to have originated among the Hill-Nubian speakers and to have 
been borrowed by the Nyimang—the verb abran she, ' creating, 
make ’ is of the pattern used for forming verbs from loan-words. 
The meaning of the verb in the Nubian dialects is ‘ to cause to 
rise up, make to sprout ’. However, it is firmly entrenched in 
Nyimang and undoubtedly represents a concept already existing. 

The Nyimang are uncertain whether to regard Abradi as a 
person or a power. On the whole they think of him as a person, 
but not a person in the same sense as a human being. They 
hesitate to use the name freely, and invoke him by name only 
in times of famine, drought, epidemic or a particular crisis in a 
family. Abradi must be very carefully distinguished from abidi 
(see p. 218), a name given to household spirits and used very 
commonly in prayers. The Nyimang cannot conceive of Abradi 
having a beginning : ‘ We don’t know when he began,’ they say, 
* and he goes on for ever ’ {wufi fofor, ‘ ahead straight on ’, or 
auwi dil deg, ‘ into the ages beyond'). The prayer formula is 
nearly always the same. 

When a long-awaited child is bom, a sheep is slaughtered 
(with the whole family present) by a shaman priest, who uses 
these words: Abradi, i a ne wado eran ne, no nyun ki ne ayi 
yoy teg. Idu wuji fofor a laido ; e fa bwishi nyalai dony, ' God, 
you are the Lord of the people, this is your thing which we give 
to you. You go on for ever ; cause him/her (the child) to remain 
in peace (lit. with one heart).’ 

At a thanksgiving for recovery from serious and long drawn- 
out illness (when a sheep is also slaughtered) they pray : Abradi, 
i waday abran she auwio, e no ne nyun ki dia ne ayi yoy ton. Idu 
tur, ayi wada kusudo flan sheou, ‘ God, you created man long 
ago, and this is your great thing which we present to you. Take 
it, and take away evil (lit. bad talk) from us.’ 

Wada kusudo (bad talk, evil) is used primarily, (a) of evil 
accidents or woes, (b) of quarrelling, adultery and anti-social 
acts generally which disturb the family or tribe. Prayers are 
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not made for forgiveness for individual sin, only for warding of! 
evil from the community. 

Offerings and prayers to Abradi are nearly always made 
late at night or just before dawn ; those to ancestral spirits may 
be made at any time. 

At times of famine, the Nyimang of Salara go to a particular 
hill named Karau, upon which Abradi is said to appear when it 
is dark, but is invisible to men. They then use these words 
(Nyimang have told me : ‘ We say this when we do not know 
to whom to pray ') : Abradi , nodu nyun ki ne ayi yoy teg ; idu 
bwishi nyalai ti, 4 God, this is your thing (i.e. a slaughtered sheep) 
which we give you ; give us peace (lit. * one heart')/ 

Prayers to Abradi are very short, and no directions are given 
to him as to what to do—there is only a brief appeal. Prayers 
to abidi (ancestral spirit) are often longer, with such explicit 
directions as ‘ Go into the fields and make the grain come ’, * Take 
this child and make it happy ', ‘ Take away evil from this place ', 
* Guard the womb so that this child may be bom in peace ', and 
so on. Such phrases would not be used to Abradi. 

Other uses of the name Abradi are uncommon : oaths are 
taken abidi wojo doy (on the ancestral spirit's head). Abradi is 
not said to destroy ; destruction is caused by the action of a 
kwuni or kwini (human or non-human spirit) ; for example, it is 
said, Kwuni yoy adurfai , * May the spirit kill you/ But when 
a person has tried to do something and failed, and another person 
approaches who says he can do it, he may be taunted : I Abradi 
ne, 4 You are God/ This is a little rare, however. 

Abradi lives toy ariye doy, 4 in the sky above', or ariyau 
tuyau, 4 at the farthest point of the sky', but the Nyimang are 
uncertain of his whereabouts and are inclined to say that he is 
everywhere. 

Bel Epti among the Hill-Nubian speakers is a similar concep¬ 
tion, but the name is a little more freely used. Thus in a sacrifice 
when rain is late in Kadaru : Bel Ewitu, anawan, aragi i kwendi, 
gesharai awatar kwunyan shugeli, 4 God the Maker, our father, 
you have the rain, bring it to the grain from above/ It is used 
in a curse : Bel Ewitu awalile, 4 God destroy you '; and an oath : 
Bel Ewitu oyore, 4 I swear by God/ 
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The term Epti is found in varying form in other Hill-Nubian 
dialects: Eburta (Dair), Ebutu (Hagarat), and is known at Delami 
among the Koalib Nuba (who speak quite a different language) 
as Ibitu. 

The word bel is obscure both as regards origin and meaning, 
but may be connected with a root (found also in Nile Nubian) 
meaning ‘ to grow, ripen, appear Rather surprisingly, it is to 
be found now widely used among the Koalib in the eastern 
part of the Nuba Mountains, a tribe which shares a general type 
of spirit-possession cult with the Hill-Nubian speakers and the 
Nyimang. We find, in fact, that the Koalib have several terms 
in use both for ‘ God ’ and ' spirit ’ (and also for the spirit’s 
priestly vehicle). This ambiguity has caused not a little trouble 
to some writers . 1 

When I came to investigate the question, I found yet a third 
term, eletn, used for God mostly by the older men, and it is said 
to be a ‘ very old word ’. I would suggest a tentative explanation 
of these three terms (eletn, thiju, bel) as follows : 

Eletn is the old word for ‘ High God ’, ‘ Moulder ’ or ‘ Fashioner ’. 
The Koalib say: Eletn wugitai thurumuna, ' God formed, or 
shaped, the world ’, the same verb being used of a craftsman 
shaping a plastic material. The old men use the term in prayers 
such as: Eletn wori, wedhinji adhirji atjaraci nyurjwuzi, * God, 
our (master), allow us to be in safety.' 

One of my informants suggested that eletn was derived from 
ele, ' to go ’, because God ‘ went everywhere', but this must be 
accepted with great caution. It is much more likely to be con¬ 
nected with the forms do, kalo, kaloi in related dialects a little 
farther south, which indicate ‘ sky ’, ' above 

The word thiju, also thiji (now very largely used for God as 
opposed to beyil, spirit), appears to be the proper term for both 
spirit and human vessel, but confusion has set in owing to its 
use for ‘ God ’ in replacing the older term eletn. 

Bel or beyil seems unquestionably related to the bel (or boil ) 
of Hill-Nubian speakers. It has all the flavour of a loan-word 
in Koalib, and the more educated of my informants admitted 

1 See S. F. Nadel, * A Shaman Cult in the Nuba Mountains \ Sudan Notes and 
Records , vol. xxiv. p. 86 (1941). 
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that it was not Koalib-sounding. It appears to have partially 
ousted thifu in the sense of spirit and spirit-priest, though both 
are still used in this sense. Both thiju and beyil are used in the 
same type of prayer as that given above. 

In other Nuba languages we find the name of God definitely 
associated with a particular aspect of nature. Thus Naginath 
(in Temein), Otak (in Katla), Kwarak (in Tima), Kando (in 
Amira) mean both ' God ’ and ' sky '; Nok (in Teisei) means 
* God', ‘ sky \ * rain ’, Tigin (in Fungor) means ‘ God * sun '; 
and Rimwa (in Moro) means ' God \ ' rain \ Some examples may 
be taken from the last-named : Rimwa raliyo ledha prsth , ‘ God 
created (lit. gave birth to) all people'; Rimwa , nacinda yau, 
1 God, give us water ’; Rimwa , amojajande ygaci yjany , ‘ God, 
make us happy and take away illness '; Rimwa rdvuyaya, ‘ God 
loves you (i.e. you are lucky) ' (or Rimwa rolariya, ‘ God is yours * 
—with the same meaning) ; Rimwa ranedhaya , ' God has refused 
you (i.e. you are unlucky) 1 ; Rimwa jilinyaya , ' God kill you 9 
(a curse). 

Only a few people use the name Rimwa in current parlance, 
and apart from set phrases such as the above the name is avoided. 
The Moro say : Nyertha nyapo Rimwa bipi t ‘ Do not swear (lit. 
beat) by God idly/ Rimwa does not punish evil-doers ; this is 
done by dhoridhano (name for a non-human spirit). 

It is noteworthy that among the Moro, who have patrilineal 
descent, Rimwa is spoken of as having ‘ given birth ' to men. 
They specifically do not use their word kalata (to mould or shape, 
as a pot) of Rimwa. 

When we come to the southern tribes of the Nuba Mountains 
—the Korongo, Kadugli and some of the Miri peoples—who have 
matrilineal descent, we definitely find a concept of God as the 
great Mother. The term generally used is Masala, and God is 
referred to by the feminine pronoun (very few languages of the 
Nuba Mountains have sex in the pronoun), ago (she), as opposed 
to i'i (he). There is no spirit-possession among these tribes, 
but the term masala is found also in the name for a medicine¬ 
man (i thamasala , plur. kamasala) who uses powers regarded as 
derived ultimately from God. The people of these southern 
hills say : Masala migene kadho , * God gave birth to people \ or 
15 
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Masala tnigene butulu, ‘ God gave birth to the world, earth 
using a feminine prefix, m-, with the verb. Prayers are made 
as follows: 

(1) . When a person is dying: Masala maja, mido an ay a, ago 
ma thodogwo'o, ‘ Our God, who has brought us (to this world), 
may she take you (the dying person).’ 

(2) . In drought: Masala maja miy ki thimpido mo, kazasayo’o 
nido 0 bidhi yo, aroyo ndhaya, ‘ Our God, who are in the sky, we 
want you to bring us water (because) we are about to die.’ 

(3) . For good crops (while scattering fertile soil over the field 
where the prayer is said) : Masala maja, kazasaya migile maja 
madela ki siga, ‘ Our God, we want our grain to be good in the 
fields.’ 

There is a dualism connected with Masala; some people 
say that ‘ she ’ is One, others that Masala is really two Beings— 
one Being who gives people life, and one Being who destroys. 
The two quarrel, sometimes one prevailing and sometimes the 
other, the latter bringing death to a man. There are sceptics 
among these people who, while holding a belief in spirits, are 
doubtful about a life after death—‘ when you die, that’s an end 
to you'. 


IV. MYTHS 

The Nyimang say that long ago the sky was near the earth— 
so near that it pressed down upon people. Women could not 
use their long stirrers to stir millet porridge properly, as their 
hands were so low over the pot that they burnt them. One 
woman was much angered by this and, lifting her stirrer, pierced 
the sky with the upper end of it. The clouds were then so angry 
that they went away from the earth. 

This is the Kadaru version: Long ago the rocks were soft 
and the sky was very near to the earth. People cut pieces off 
the clouds and ate them. One day a woman was angry at the 
nearness of the clouds and stabbed at the sky with her stirrer. 
The clouds went away in anger, and that is why they give rain 
only once (i.e. one rainy season) a year. 

A Nyimang story about death runs thus: Long ago there 
was no death, but there was great enmity between men and 
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rabbits and they always sought to kill each other. Once a rabbit 
got some poisonous roots from a tree in a stream and gave them 
to a man. He ate them, slept for two days, and then died. 
His brother told everybody that the rabbit had killed him. 
People were angry, but from that time death came into the world. 

A Hill-Nubian story is fuller, but attributes death to God: 
Long ago there was no death. When anyone died, God told 
people that he was only sleeping, and that they were to lay 
him aside for a night and they would find him alive the next 
morning. One day when a man died, a rabbit came to the 
people before God spoke to them, and told them to bury him ; 
he said that if they did not bury the man God would be angry 
and kill everybody like him. People believed the rabbit, and 
buried the man. When God asked about the man, they told 
him what they had done. He was angry that they had obeyed 
the rabbit, and told them that henceforth they would all die 
and not return. 


V. THE CULT OF SPIRITS 

At this secondary level we find a great variety of beliefs 
among the Nuba, and often many sharp distinctions are drawn 
between different kinds of spirit and their functions. In general, 
the following are distinguished : 

(1) . Spirits of non-human origin, which may appear to men 
in dreams, ecstasies or trances, or take possession of mediums ; 

(2) . Spirits of the human dead, which in tribes with a strong 
shamanistic cult (such as the Nyimang, Koalib and Dilling 
peoples) are constant possessors of the kujurs. A kujur may 
indeed be possessed at different times by several spirits. Nuba 
find difficulty in explaining or identifying spirits of non-human 
origin, but are quick to identify any spirit which they have 
reason to believe is connected with a dead person ; 

(3) . Spirits of human or non-human origin occupying a par¬ 
ticular locality, or spirits of animals. 

There is a certain amount of overlapping, and often the 
criteria on which the distinctions are based differ from tribe to 
tribe : the distinction may be between human and non-human, 
good and bad, animate and inanimate vehicles, or all of these. 
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Among the Nyimang these spirits are known as kwuni or 
kwini ; the name abidi is reserved particularly for the kwuni 
of the household. This is said to be derived from aba dia ' great 
father ’ or ‘ grandfather ’, and in prayers the term is generally 
used in the phrase abidi abwoun (or abwoun abidi), ' spirit of my 
(or our) father 

It appears that in spite of the commonly used phrase, ' spirit 
of my (or our) father abidi does not denote the spirit of any 
particular ancestor, but is applied to household spirits, of which 
each home possesses one. Their function is to protect and bring 
prosperity to the home, the family and their cultivation. They 
are said to be non-human in origin, and of unknown beginning; 
some Nyimang say they were appointed by Abradi (God). They 
have no visible form, and neither speak nor take possession of 
kujurs. Each abidi may be present in several places at once— 
with a person staying in the home, and at the same time with a 
member of the family out cultivating : the phrase abwoun abidi, 
ayi li yayayi tir kwen, * spirit of my father, we go everywhere 
together', is inserted into many prayers. The abidi is said to 
be present to watch over a new child even from the moment of 
its conception, and to be always with each member of the family 
to keep him from danger. Often when a person dies others will 
say, Anun abidi de ne kusudo tan, endu aniye lua, * His abidi has 
become bad, that is why he died ’. 

Gifts, such as a slaughtered goat or a libation of millet beer, 
are made on particular occasions by the members of each house¬ 
hold to their own abidi, but not to the abidi of other households, 
although they may call upon their abidi to guard other people, 
for example Abwoun abidiyoy tuele, ‘ May the spirit of my father 
guard you'. Nyimang are uncertain how far the powers of each 
abidi extend beyond its household. 

Abidi may therefore be classed among the Nyimang spirits 
of non-human origin, but have rather a special position. The 
term may be used in blessings or curses, but has its widest use 
in prayers connected with the agricultural year. 

Before the sowing of new grain a chicken is killed in a house¬ 
hold and offered to abidi with a prayer for fertility ; at the 
First-fruits Festival a libation of beer is poured out to abidi 
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with a prayer; and at the Harvest Festival particles of grain 
are stripped from the stalk and thrown upon the ground as a 
gift to the abidi. During preparations for a marriage, at the 
Worgolu kwudu tanyaji, * Goat-sacrifice at the house-entrance 
after food brought by the suitor has been eaten and just before 
water is brought to extinguish the fire, the senior person present 
offers a prayer to abidi abwoun, ‘ spirit of our father ’, asking for 
offspring to be granted the man. 

Kwuni are recognized when they take possession of individuals 
in trances and ecstasies. Sometimes they are readily identifiable 
(by their manner or voice, which differs from the kujur’s normal 
voice), but more generally they announce their own identity. 
In current talk they are often known, not by their own names, 
but as * So-and-so’s kwuni ', after the name of the kujur possessed. 
It may be noted that, although the two senses are distinguished, 
kwuni means both the possessing spirit and the kujur or medium, 
its human vehicle. Kwuni appear and reappear sporadically ; 
some appear more or less regularly in the same clan or in different 
clans, while others after a few appearances are absent for long 
intervals. 

Among the leading Nyimang kwuni of non-human origin. 
Sale warns of hunger and helps to appease it, but if angered may 
bring locusts or cause thirst by reducing the quantity of water 
in the wells; Bua is powerful in war and able to bring rain; 
Silirje has the power to bring rain, produce grain, induce con¬ 
ception in women and to discover thieves ; Andauya is able to 
cause increase in herds and to cure cattle-plague; Orfaldi 
exercises his power especially in the rainy season over crops and 
first-fruits, and in the circumcision rite of initiation. 

As to kwuni of human origin, Sadan foretells the future and 
protects people from evil geshin (spirits of the recently dead) ; 
Kilia used to help in tribal warfare and now in hunting ; Kwob 
watches over the water-supply; Borda watches over young men 
and girls when they spend their nights in the cattle-enclosures 
and is able to tell when consulted if immorality has taken place. 

Local and animal spirits do not seem to have any particular 
importance for the Nyimang, and they are often connected with 
a possessing kwuni of the type listed above. There are tales of 
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spirit-leopards and spirit-dogs in the possession of individual 
kwuni (and in their power), but they do not seem to be feared. 
Some kwuni are said to take animal form at times : thus Sale is 
said sometimes to appear as a crow. Opinion differs as to whether 
inanimate objects have spirits. At the burial of a woman, a 
cooking-pot is broken over the grave—some holding that the 
pot is * killed ' in order to release its spirit to join the woman in 
the next world. 

In Nyimang (as in many Nuba languages) there is a word for 
' shadow ', ' shade 1 (/«), which also indicates the soul or aura of 
a human being. Many Nyimang say that during a man's life¬ 
time the body has several lu, and that when a person is sleeping 
all his lu except one may leave his body and wander about in 
the form of an animal. The remaining lu maintains his life. 
One must be careful not to kill an animal at night, lest in doing 
so a man's lu is destroyed ; once it is gone it cannot be replaced. 
Death comes with the releasing of the last shadow, which is then 
known as a geshin. It is necessary to supply the geshin with food 
in the next world, whose needs are similar to this; a goat is 
killed in the dead person's compound and water spilt on the 
ground for him. On the day of a person's death, a geshin may 
speak (through a kujur) and state the reason for death. Geshin 
are said to live in a place called Kedige—a shadowy, vague locality 
not far from the Nyimang hills, but no one would dare investigate. 
After a time a geshin may return and possess people, and he is 
then known as a kwuni. There is a rite held annually in the 
middle of the rainy season, when fire is thrown out of house- 
compounds to frighten away any geshin of the newly departed 
who may be evilly disposed. 

Among the Hill-Nubian speakers (Dilling, Ghulfan, Kadaru, 
etc.), spirits corresponding to the Nyimang kwuni are known as 
oru. The distinction between spirits of human and of non-human 
origin is not so easy to make, and indeed seems to be regarded 
as of minor import; the latter may, however, be known as 
oru-n-awan, * father of kujur ' (oru is used for both spirit and 
priest) instead of by a name. Distinction is made more particu¬ 
larly on the basis of temporary or permanent possession by a 
medium. Above all, spirits of whatever origin partake of the 
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nature of clan spirits, and clan divisions are named after the 
familiar spirit of each clan, which appears in members of a 
particular dan and in no other. Hill-Nubian clan names and the 
functions exercised by the clan spirits have been recorded by 
several writers, especially by Dr S. F. Nadel. 1 

Prayers are addressed to the clan spirit in much the same 
circumstances as those to the abidi among the Nyimang; for 
example, in Kadaru for rain : Anawan, aagi itjelli geshit/gi aragi 
i kwendi, aagi wa ildanegi i wor kwugendi, * Our father, look upon 
us this year and give us rain, and cause our bodies to be in good 
health.’ 

The Koalib draw no particularly sharp distinction between 
spirits of human and non-human origin, and very often a general 
disagreement exists regarding the origin of a particular spirit. 
For the majority of the Koalib, the beyil (spirits) appear appar¬ 
ently from nowhere and disappear again they know not where. 
Many believe that their normal habitat is in the caves of the 
hills, or in the bush, and some claim to have seen them as vague 
shadows or wandering lights. Some beyil appear to take possession 
of members of the same clan from generation to generation, 
while others, after one appearance, are not heard of again. Among 
these beyil are Kardal, a powerful rain-bringing spirit; and 
Kwiyuma, which has power over disease. 

The Koalib believe in two other kinds of spirits: kwojoyor, 
who live in trees or in the hills, and appear by night to bring 
evil and disaster to those who see them ; and cuywor, who live 
in the caves and are seldom seen, but appear noiselessly to 
bewitch people. The latter seem to have a special grudge 
against the rich and powerful, and may also be called upon by 
people who desire to be rid of, or to bring evil upon, a supposed 
enemy. 

Prayers are addressed to the beyil, prayers of the same type 
as those to abidi or the oru, for example, Beyil kwori, indhidhenji 
kawuya edhi ituwa rjwana, ' Our spirit, give us rain for growing 
grain'. 

1 S. F. Nadel, op. cit., pp. 420 ff. He also lists many of the Kadaru clans in 
his article, 4 The Hill tribes of Kadero Sudan Notes and Records , vol. xxv. 
Part I ( 1942 ). 
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The name is also common in blessings (edhitja beyil atjaraci, 
' Beyil guard you ’) and curses (edhitja beyil renye, ‘ Beyil kill 
you ’)* 

The people of Kadugli and Katcha, who are matrilineal and 
who have no shamanism, make a distinction between spirits, 
(a) of non-human origin, ( b ) of human origin and (c) of trees and 
caves, which are not feared. 


VI. DYNAMISM 

The many spirits referred to above are credited (as we have 
noted) with considerable powers—over childbirth, fertility of 
the soil, rain, locusts and the like. They also, for the most part, 
have the important social function of detecting evil-doers, and 
are in demand, as it were, in cases of theft, adultery, illness and. 
death. These functions are maintained and encouraged by gifts 
and prayers, but the spirit-power is also assisted by various 
forms of practical * magic ’ in all Nuba communities. This 
' magic though often associated with spirit-belief, is yet a 
parallel system and may be performed quite independently, 
for example among those tribes which have no shamanistic 
cult. Dr Nadel states that the rain and grain magic of the 
Koalib shamans, and also their treatment of illness, have only 
a superficial connexion with the shamanistic concept. The 
spirit-priest is not the only person, nor even the most efficient 
person, to possess magic powers. In most Nuba tribes magical 
experts of one sort or another can be found—rain-makers, 
medicine-men, grain magicians and divination experts. 

It is not easy to find a single comprehensive term in Nuba 
languages to cover the power of rain-magic, the operative element 
in medicine, or the force behind a tabu. Many Nuba would use 
a word meaning ‘ power' or ‘ strength' in this connexion 
(Nyimang, winy; Hill-Nubian, kwartu ; Koalib, tjotna, etc.), 
but this term also denotes physical bodily strength. Neverthe¬ 
less the Nuba appear to recognize the existence of an impersonal 

1 Further information on the Koalib spirit-cult may be found in S. F. 
Nadel, * A Shaman Cult in the Nuba Mountains Sudan Notes and Records , 
vol. xxiv. (X 941 ). 
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power underlying ‘ magic ’ practices—or rather various mani¬ 
festations of power for which specific terms exist: an unpredicted 
accident or surprising event, ‘ luck tabu and so on. 

Much remains to be investigated, but from what we know 
already it is evident that these people of the Nuba Hills exhibit 
three levels or phases of religious thought and practice, centring 
upon the notion of the High God, the presence of spirits of human 
or non-human origin, and the existence of an impersonal force 
acting through visible objects. 



THEISTIC BELIEFS OF THE YORUBA AND 
EWE PEOPLES OF WEST AFRICA 


E. G. Parrinder 

I. THE PEOPLE AND THEIR LAND 

The Yoruba peoples, in their differing branches, stretch almost 
from the lower Niger westwards across central Dahomey into 
Togoland. In religion and language they are related to the old 
kingdom of Benin to the east. And, despite the ancient feuds, 
there is much similarity of belief with various Ewe tribes to the 
west. 

The Ewe groups have their chief centres in the colonies of 
Dahomey and Togo, where they occupy the southern and central 
areas. The F 5 n of Abomey, the Allada and the Gu of Porto 
Novo, all claim to have originated from Tado in Togo where, 
together with the families of Nuatcha and other Ewe, they 
formed part of the Adja-Tado. Other groups of Ewe, the Ge 
(Mina or Popo) and the Ga, inhabit the western coastline, of 
Togo and Ghana country respectively, as far west as Accra. 

The areas occupied by Yoruba and Ewe are mostly damp, 
with green vegetation; swampy near the coast, with once 
luxurious forest-growth, much of which has been cleared for the 
cultivation of oil-palms; grass and small trees in the north, 
where it is dry during the early months of the year, followed by 
long and heavy rainfall. 

Powerful tornadoes have undoubtedly contributed to the 
worship of rain and thunder gods throughout this region. 
SMngo is the foremost national deity of the Yoruba, and this 
thunder-god, as So or Xevioso, receives from the Ewe honours 
only second to those rendered to the earth-smallpox divinity, 
Sakpata. The latter god (Yoruba, Shokpona) came to the fore- 
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front during the ravages caused by smallpox in the times of 
inter-tribal warfare, and by its strongly organized priesthood 
and cultus it has maintained pride of place in the Ewe pantheon. 

Also very popular among these hunting peoples is Ogu or 
Gu, god of the chase, of war and of iron. The python is wor¬ 
shipped by Ewe lagoon and river peoples, notably at Ouidah 
and Porto Novo, but it is not even tabu to some of the Yoruba. 

The great number of divinities worshipped, traditionally 
said to be 401 or 601, suggests that the forest life lends itself to 
belief in a multitude of spirits, 4 on every high hill, and under 
every green tree \ If the stark monotheism of Islam is, in part, the 
product of the aridity of the desert, it may be questioned whether 
it can replace West African polytheism and retain its own purity. 

The Yoruba and Ewe are patrilineal peoples ; inheritance is 
from father to son. Hence God is thought of as a patriarch or 
great chief. Nevertheless there is a certain duality in some 
conceptions of the godhead among the Ewe; little among 
Yoruba because of their more remote conception of God, as will 
be seen later. 


II. A POLYTHEISTIC SYSTEM 

The name of the god who may be termed the supreme deity 
of most Ewe is Mawu or Mau. At Abomey, Mawu is usually 
paired with Lisa, the latter being masculine and Mawu feminine. 
Gu, the god of iron, is often added as third of the triad. Thus 
the American anthropologist, Melville Herskovits, writes : 

For the average Dahomean Mawu is the generic symbol 
of deity ; this concept is so general that Burton could write, 
4 The Ffon name for the deity is Mawu/ It is important, 
however, not to confuse the word Mawu as a symbol of the 
supernatural world with the name Mawu used to designate 
one member of the sky pantheon. As indicated, Mawu, 
the female, is the moon ; Lisa, the male, is the sun. It is 
for this reason, explains the Dahomean, that Mawu is more 
beloved than her twin and spouse. Mawu, the elder, the 
woman and mother, is gentle and forgiving. ... So it is 
said that 4 when Lisa punishes, Mawu pardons \ 1 

The above statement, however, is peculiarly true of the 
people of Abomey, the ancient capital. In my own experience 

1 M. Herskovits, Dahomey , vol. ii. p. 103 (J. J. Augustin : New York, 1938 ). 
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among the coastal Ewe groups, Mawu is often considered to be 
male, and Lisa is frequently unknown. Without generalizing, 
the differences of belief in various regions may be noted. 

In some parts of central Dahomey and Togo, Nana Buku is 
the chief creating deity; she is female and is paired with Osha, 
who may be the same as the F 5 n Lisa and the Yoruba Orishala. 
There are even Yoruba legends in which Orishala (Obatala) and 
his wife Odudua appear to be supreme creating deities independent 
of or prior to the normal Yoruba God, Olorun. 

Thus it appears that there is an idea of motherhood, as well 
as fatherhood, in the supreme God. There is certainly a hierarchy 
through which God is approached, as an earthly chief is only 
reached through intermediaries. The Yoruba and Ewe call 
Eshu or Legba (also Slegbara) a demonic spirit who, despite 
his mischievous character (he is not ‘ the Devil ’), is invoked as 
a guardian of houses and villages, and who has his share in 
sacrifices offered at the altars of the more important gods. There 
is also the great oracle Ifa (Fa), a system of geomantic divining, 
through which the will of the gods is sought and declared. 

The religion of Yoruba and Ewe is not ‘ fetishism', but a 
system of polytheism presided over by a supreme Creator. The 
many lesser divinities are often said to be ‘ sons' of God. One 
is met with this claim when speaking of Christ as the Son of 
God : ‘ So is our god (orisha) a son of Olorun.’ 

Although the gods may be in the relationship of sons to the 
supreme Deity, they may oust him from a cult. As Rattray 
expresses it in a celebrated passage, reporting the words of an 
old priest, ' We in Ashanti dare not worship the Sky God alone, 
or the Earth Goddess alone, or any one spirit. We have to protect 
ourselves against, and use when we can, the spirits of all things 
in the Sky and upon Earth.’ 1 The term ‘ son ’ also very often 
appears to indicate that the god so referred to is second not only 
in importance but in point of time; the cultus was introduced 
at a later date, and the god was tolerated as a * son ’ of the 
originally worshipped deity. 

Perhaps a distinguishing mark of the supreme God, in our 
area, is that he is not normally held to have been a human being. 

1 R. S. Rattray. Ashanti, p. 150 (Clarendon Press, 1923). 
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Lesser gods are often thought of as once human monarchs and 
sages, who have been apotheosized. Thus Shango is said to have 
been the fourth king of the Yoruba, founder of the ancient town 
of Oyo, and inventor of a charm to call down the lightning 
through which his family was killed. 3 ya, the River Niger, was 
his wife. Ifa was a great sage who discovered divination, and 
founded the sacred town of Ife. While Obrun appears in the 
mythology of the Yoruba, there is no known tradition of his life 
on earth, and the myths concerning him are less anthropomorphic 
than those of other divinities. 

Similarly, while, in some respects, the Ewe Mawu is a closer 
deity than Obrun, yet I believe that there is no record of stories 
of his life or activities on earth as a man. Mawu created the 
universe and the other gods, and sent the latter to earth at times 
on various errands. 

It might be said that Olorun is a cosmic force, yet he appears 
to have personality and some human features. The latter is 
even more true of Mawu who, in some parts, has a cultus and 
priesthood like other gods. All the gods worshipped by these 
two peoples are spirits. Some are thought once to have been 
human, others are more purely nature spirits ; many combine 
both human and natural characteristics. Their worship is 
localized at altars and in temples ; some are local place-gods, 
but many are ubiquitous and have countless shrines, at any of 
which the god may be worshipped. 

There is a deep-seated belief in forces present in all life and 
nature, and they are subject to God. ‘ Mawu has sent disease/ 
say the Ewe, * but he has also sent remedies * (gbo, charms). The 
Yoruba say, 4 God is the head of charms/ Dlorun li olori ajisa. 
The principal human soul is called se by the Ewe, and the word 
is used alternatively with Mawu ; people say ‘ my Mawu', 
meaning ‘ my se 9 ; Mawu himself is also called Se or Segbo. Mawu 
is called the soul (ye, shadow) of the world (Mawu lo gbe ye we). 

Man has a soul (se), the wild animal has a soul, 

The bird has a soul, the tree has a soul, 

All these souls, who knows them ? 

God-life (Mawu-gbe) is their soul. 1 

1 B. Maupoil, La Giomancie & I’ancienne C 6 te des Esclaves, p. 399 n. (Travaux 
et memoires de l’lnstitut d'Ethnologic : Paris, 1943). 
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III. THE YORUBA CONCEPTION OF OLOR0 n 

The Yoruba name for the Supreme Being is Olorun. Unlike 
many other African names for God, the etymology is simple. Orun 
is 'heaven' (the sun is orun), and 01- is a prefix meaning ‘owner’. 
(Similar reduplicated formations in Yoruba are olori, ‘ owner of 
head ’; onile, ‘ owner of house ’; sleda, ‘ owner of creation'.) 

A number of titles are used of God. He is called Sleda, 
‘ creator'; Alaye, ‘ living or ' owner of life ’; Elemi, ' owner 
of breath ’; Alagbara gbogbo, * all-powerful'. A popular title 
is Olodumare, a name of uncertain meaning, generally interpreted 
as ' almighty ’. God is also called Oluwa, ‘ lord ’, a term which is 
also applied to other gods and to great men. 

The other divinities are called orisha, translated variously 
as ‘god’, the best rendering; or as ‘fetish’, in the older confusing 
terminology. It is generally agreed that Olorun is never referred 
to as an orisha. Obatala (or Orishala), a great Yoruba god, is 
sometimes referred to as creator (Sleda), and it is possible that 
his cult was independent of, or earlier than, belief in Olorun who 
usurped his position; but this is speculative. Ifa, the oracle, 
is called Orun-mi-la, ‘ heaven knows salvation ’. 

Many phrases contain the name of God. In reply to a morning 
salutation inquiring after the health of the person greeted, the 
latter will reply, ‘ Thank God ’, or ‘ Praise God ’, a yin Olorun, 
adupe Vodo Olorun. The latter phrase is generally abbreviated 
to adupe or modupe, with Olorun understood. At night the wish 
is expressed, ‘ May God awake us well ’, Olorun yio ji ni re. 

The dependence of all things upon God is shown in a phrase 
used by traders of their hopes to make profit: ‘ if God does it', 
bi Olorun ba she. Thanks for kindness may be given as ‘ God 
bless you ’, Olorun yio busi fun o. In distress, God is called upon : 
‘ God have pity ’, Olorun shanu or shanu fun mi. ‘ God grant a 
good end ’, hi OlorUn ki o fun ni li atubotan rere. It is said of 
wonders, ‘ God has done it ’, ishe Olorun. 

The name of Oloriln does not usually enter into personal 
names, though many names are compounded from the titles of 
other gods, such as : Ogu-ma, ‘ Ogu knows ’; Du-mate, ‘ Odu 
or Ifa knows'; Shangobunmi, ‘ Shango gave it'. 
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Many proverbs indicate the works and attributes of God: 

‘ Those we cannot catch, we leave to God', Eniti a ko le mu, a 
fi won le Olorun lowo . ‘ Leave the battle to God, and rest your 
head on your hand \ Fi ija fun Olorun , fowo le eran. 

In fables and myths Obrun enters, but less frequently than 
might be expected ; he is more remote than the other gods and 
less endowed with human attributes. One tradition tells how 
Obrun created the earth, but gave it to Obatala to finish off, 
and it was the latter who made man. The name of Obatala 
probably means ‘ Lord of the earth \ Oba ti ala ; he is also called 
‘ owner of the best clay ’, alamo rere. The partner of Obatala, 
Odudua, is also credited with creation, and this goddess is said 
to be self-existent; her name appears to mean ' chief who 
created \ 

From the preceding paragraphs it will appear that the 
Yoruba people believe in a supreme God, and such belief is 
found throughout the Yoruba-speaking areas. The name 
Obrun is even used concurrently with those of other claimants 
to supreme honours, such as Nana Buku and Mawu, in regions 
such as central Dahomey and Togo where tribes and cults mingle. 

Yet nowhere do the Yoruba people offer any regular worship 
to Olorun. In this they differ from some other West African 
peoples; for example, some of the Ewe and Akan, who have a 
restricted worship of Mawu and Nyame. There are no temples 
of Obrun, no priests dedicated to his service, no cult-houses or 
convents for the training of devotees. No offerings are made to 
Obrun, for there are no shrines, and hence no communal prayers 
or sacrifices, not even the simplest libations of wine, such as are 
made in honour of the ancestors. Hence Obrun must be far 
removed from human appetites and needs. 

We have seen, however, that there are personal and private 
ejaculations made, calling upon Olorun by name. In time of 
distress he can be invoked, at any place; perhaps with the 
sense that all else has failed and that he is the ruler above all 
other gods. 

Shango is the great national divinity of the Yoruba. During 
the coronation ceremonies the Alafin of Oyo, the supreme ruler 
in olden times, was crowned in the temple of Shango. 
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Nevertheless ObrQn is held to be the source of laws, and 
men are responsible to him for their actions, and will have to 
bear the consequences in the next world. * When I die, both I 
and you will have to go and tell it before God ’, nigbati emi ba 
ku, ati emi ati iwoni ilo ro o niwaju Olorun. ‘ All that we do 
on earth we shall have to give an account of at the gate of 
heaven ’, ohiingbogbo ti a she I’aiye, li a o de idem orun ka. 

From the absence of cultus and temples, it used often to be 
assumed that the idea of ObrQn, as supreme God, was originally 
foreign to the Yoruba, and was due to the introduction of 
Christian beliefs. Sir A. B. Ellis maintained this, though he 
modified his views somewhat as his experience widened. Today, 
this view is abandoned by serious writers, though the popular 
misconception lingers. Yet there is no need to deny that 
Christian ideas have exercised and do increasingly exercise an 
influence on Yoruba beliefs; this is an undoubted result of 
culture-contact. Whether belief in Obrun is a degeneration 
from a purer monotheism, as S. Farrow suggests, 1 or whether 
it came from Islam, are hypotheses beyond our present investi¬ 
gation. We need but to state the fact of general belief in ObrQn 
by the Yoruba, and absence of any organized worship of him. 

IV. THE EWE CONCEPTION OF MAWU 

The Ewe conceptions of the supreme God vary. In some 
parts there is organized worship of Mawu, but in most Ewe 
villages Mawu is not worshipped and occupies approximately 
the same place as ObrQn with the Yoruba. 

The etymology of the word Mawu is dubious. It ha$ often 
been discussed, and Sir J. G. Frazer reviews the evidence in 
one of his books. 8 Ellis suggests it comes from a root wu, 
meaning ‘to stretch over’, so that Mawu would be literally 
* the canopy of heaven \ 3 J. Spieth considers ma to be the 

1 S. Farrow, Faith, Fancies and Fetich—Yoruba Paganism , p. 153 (S.P.C.K., 
1926). The belief in a Supreme Being, infinitely good and unique, 4 is plainly 
the remnant of an ancient Monotheism 

1 Sir J. G. Frazer, The Worship of Nature, vol. i. pp. 107 ff. (Macmillan, 1926). 

# Sir A. B. Ellis, The Ewe-speaking Peoples of the Slave Coast of West Africa , 
p. 31 (Chapman & Hall, 1890). 
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essential part of the word ; 1 from this Meek deduces that Mawu 
is related to the Jukun deity Ama, if not to the Egyptian sun- 
god Amon. 2 

Inquiries have elicited no approval for these derivations. 
There is a negative ma, preceding the verb, and followed by o 
if the verb stands alone {ma hu o , f do not kill * ; mi ma do nuvo o, 
' do not lie ’). There is a comparative hu, * more' or ‘ greater \ One 
writer suggests that Ma-u comes from ma-hu and means ' None 
greater ’; but this is dubious. Like many other proper names, the 
meaning of Mawu remains unsolved; it is lost in the mists of time. 

The Ewe name for other gods is vudu or vodu , the former 
in Togoland and the latter in Dahomey. A few of the Togo 
Ewe use the Twi word abosom for gods. Vudu is undoubtedly 
the original of the West Indian voodoo, for the slaves from 
Dahomey and Togo appear to have been taken to Haiti and the 
surrounding islands, where voodoo has flourished. In our field, 
however, the vudu are strictly the ' gods ’, like the Yoruba orisha. 

We have seen that Olorun is never called an orisha, and many 
Ewe would not call Mawu a vudu . But beliefs differ, and in 
certain areas Mawu is one among many gods, a vudu . 

There are numerous praise-names for Mawu. The term 
okluno, ‘lord’, corresponds to the Yoruba oluwa, and is also 
used of other gods and chiefs. Mawu is called ‘ almighty 
gdnhunukpo ; ‘ creating spirit’, se-medoto ; ‘ saving spirit 

se-mehoto ; ‘ God full of pity \ Mawu-homefato. 

There are myths which relate that the cult of Mawu was only 
introduced into Dahomey during the reign of the conquering 
king, Agadja, in the early eighteenth century. The wife of Agadja 
came from the ancestral home of Adja, and she is said to have 
brought to Abomey many of the gods : Mawu, Sakpata, So, 
Gu, Da, Legba. This pseudo-historical origination may be true 
or not (it probably took place earlier still); but many of the 
Ewe seem originally to have believed in a great paternal spirit 
called Se or Dada-Segbo. In the myths Dada-Segbo often 

1 J. Spieth, Die Ewe-St&mme, pp. 421 ff. (Dietrich Reimer: Berlin, 1906). 
He interprets the whole name in the sense of a being who is opposed to all wrath, 
revenge and wrong. 

• C. K. Meek, A Sudanese Kingdom , p. 191 (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
1931). Mawu, he suggests, means 4 Ama of the Firmament \ 

16 
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plays the rdles we would have expected of Mawu. This seems 
to be a great world spirit, for the human soul, in its general 
aspect, is also called se. Mawu, as creator of souls, is now 
called Mawuse, or Segbo-Segbo. 

Mawu! is used as an interjection or exclamation, expressing 
surprise : ' God \ ' mercy \ * God forbid Mawu ma zoo , Mawu 
ma loo or Mawu na gbe (F 5 n dialect here as elsewhere). 

All things are subject to the will of Mawu. * If it please God \ 
e do Mawu 'si ; * If God wills it will happen *, Mawu djlo lo e na 
vo , is said when one is wishing health to the sick. In oaths and 
pacts (nu-vodu), the gods in general are invoked, and especially 
Gu, the god of iron ; Gu will drink the blood of perjurers. M. 
Maupoil has well remarked from his experience as a magistrate, 
that the Dahomean will freely swear or perjure himself by Mawu, 
whom he knows to be also the white man's god, but he wiH 
hesitate or refuse to swear by his personal god. 

Many myths tell of the activities of Mawu. It is said that 
he made the first men and women out of clay and water, as the 
clay for houses is kneaded together. But clay was short in those 
days, and so when men died Mawu took their bodies to make new 
men. This seeks to explain both the resemblances of children 
to parents, which have given rise to the widespread belief in 
reincarnation, and also the kinship and continuity between 
men today and their watching ancestors and family founders. 

Another myth tells how Dada-Segbo tried to obtain fire to 
give it to men. The fire was guarded by a giant, and Dada- 
Segbo sent the animals one by one to fetch it. The lion tried 
first, and stole the fire from the sleeping giant, but a bird gave 
the alarm and the giant snatched back the fire before it reached 
heaven. The same befell the monkey, the elephant and all the 
other animals. When the attempt was being given up in despair, 
the tortoise offered to go; the other animals mocked him, but 
he set out. The tortoise stole the fire, was pursued by the warned 
giant, but hid the fire in his shell and the giant could not find it. 
The tortoise kept putting his head in his shell, to warm the coal, 
as he does today. Finally he produced it, and God was able to 
give fire to men. 

Like many other West African tribes, the Ewe believe that 
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the sky was once close to men, and only moved away through 
man’s ill-doing; thus the golden age disappeared. In Togo it is 
said that children wiped their greasy fingers on the sky when 
they had finished their meals. In Dahomey, a woman is said 
to have thrown a pot of dirty water out of her hut door right 
into the face of the sky. For these reasons, and many others easily 
invented and added on, the sky moved away in anger and lived in 
the distance where it is today. Thus the remoteness of the sky, 
and incidentally of Mawu who is held to live there, is explained. 

The coming of death is also explained by various myths 
connected with Mawu. Men grew tired of dying, and sent 
messengers to God to ask that they might live for ever. They 
sent a sheep first, but he delayed on the way. A dog was later 
sent to confirm the message and he outran the sheep. But the 
dog gave the wrong message and asked that men might remain 
dead and not return to earth. The sheep tried to correct this 
when he arrived, but God had given his decision in accepting 
the dog’s request, and he would not change it. 1 

I have not found clear evidence of belief in a primitive deluge, 
but the Ewe say that Xu, the sea, became jealous of the in¬ 
habitants of the earth, and endeavoured to drown them. Mawu 
then chained up the sea in a pit which has become its domain; 
the waves are its efforts to break loose, and to spit sea-water is 
to spit its anger. Similarly the Yoruba say that Olokun, ‘ owner 
of the sea ’, tried to flood all the earth because men neglected 
him, and Obatala only forced him back when many had perished, 
and then he bound the sea-god in seven iron chains. 

Myths and songs tell of Mawu as judge and law-giver. A 
common phrase, ‘ God has caught him ’, Mawu wele, recognizes 
the divine retribution. The soul returns to Mawu after death, 
to render account of its actions; Mawu sends the shadow ( ye ) 
back for reincarnation; and it is said that Mawu gives the soul 
instructions for its life. 

Life is like a hill, 

Mawu the creator made it sharp and slippery, 

To right and left deep waters surround it, 

You cannot turn back once you start to climb. 

1 In other African myths, the parts of dog and sheep are played by Chameleon 
and Hare. 
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You must climb with a load on your head, 

A man’s arms will not help him, tor it is a trial. 

The world is a place of trial. . . . 

At the gates of the land of the dead 
You will pass before a searching Judge, 

His justice is true and he will examine your feet. 

He will know how to find every stain 
Whether visible or hidden under the skin, 

If you have fallen on the way he will know. 

If the Judge finds no stains on your feet 
Open your belly to joy, for you have overcome 
And your belly is clean. . . . 

Sickness is the abuse of your well-being ; 

You will be reminded at the gates of death. 

The Judge will examine your feet 
And you will be punished. 1 

Riddles also use the divine name. ' Which is God’s tree that 
no one can climb ? ’ Answer : ‘ The reed.’ ‘ What is the coloured 
blanket that God unfolds during rain, and folds up again after¬ 
wards ? ’ Answer: ‘ The rainbow.' The rainbow is also said to. 
be a double serpent, represented with its tail in its mouth as in 
ancient symbols of eternity. 

At Abomey, former capital of the ancient kingdom of Dahomey, 
Mawu is worshipped. In varying degrees this worship obtains in 
the F 5 n section of the Ewe people, down to the coastal regions 
at Ouidah and Cotonou. Here Mawu has priests and temples 
like other gods, but less numerous than the earth-smallpox 
divinity Sakpata and the thunder-god So. There are * convents ' 
(Mawuxwe,' Mawu house ’) for the training of devotees ( Mawusi , 

‘ wives of Mawu ’, male or female) on the same lines as the convents 
of other gods. 

Hence there is definite worship of Mawu, with other gods, 
by some of the Ewe. Alongside of this, many others, perhaps 
all, invoke the name of Mawu as in some sense more than first 
among equals. This confusing practice led some early writers to 
suppose that there were two gods of the name of Mawu, but 
later research has not confirmed this supposition. All believe 
that Mawu, mother of all creatures, had forty-one (a sacred 
number) children with Lisa her partner, including the greater 
gods and natural forces. The gods are ‘ sons of Mawu Mawu-vi, or 
se-vi. Fa, the oracle, in particular, is said to be the voice of God; 
‘ Mawu in whom we believe is but Fa', Mawu t mi mo e ne ni Fa ne. 

* Extrait de Au Pays des F<ms, par M. Qudnum, Larose, 4dit., Paris. 
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Where Mawu is worshipped, the cultus is directed like that 
of other gods. Sacrifices are made by trained and accredited 
priests, every fifth day, at the shrine. Offerings of food, animals 
and wine are made. But there may be ejaculatory prayer in 
time of need, apart from priests and shrines. 

It has already been hinted, however, that the majority of 
the Ewe believe in Mawu, but give him no regular worship. The 
Gil of the old Porto Novo kingdom, the Ge along the western 
coast, the Adja and other Ewe groups of Togo, have very few 
temples of Mawu. I have found numbers who were ignorant of 
the fact that such temples and priests of Mawu existed, and who 
were very surprised to receive this information. Their attitude 
to Mawu is like that of the Yoruba to Obrun. They believe in 
his existence as creator, would probably consider him as male 
(for Lisa is not widely known outside the Fan area), and think of 
him as the author of law and rewarder of good and evil. The 
sentences used above are commonly heard, mentioning Mawu. 
His name is invoked in need, but no sacrifice made because 
shrines are not known. 

Hence the practices of the Ewe vary as regards the supreme 
God. Some worship him, while others do not. 

V. BELIEFS OF OTHER YORUBA AND EWE 

Brief mention must suffice for beliefs of other sections of 
Yoruba and Ewe concerning the supreme God. In central 
Dahomey and Togo there are Yoruba-speaking and kindred 
people who worship Nana Buku (also called Bruku and Buluku) 
as supreme deity. There are several temples, which are renowned 
for their oracles (I venture to refer to my book 1 for particulars 
of the temples of this deity). Nana Buku is a female creatress, 
apparently very ancient; she has temples, priests and devotees. 
There are numerous minor shrines, of derivative gods within the 
pantheon. Many do not worship Nana Buku regularly, but her 
name occurs in proverbs and salutations, in similar fashion to 
Mawu. Her creating and rewarding powers are not doubted. 

The people of Benin (Edo) to the extreme east of our area, 

1 G. Parrinder, West African Religion (Epworth Press, 1961) 
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by the Lower Niger, have been greatly influenced in their religious 
ideas by their Yoruba neighbours. Many of the names of the 
principal deities resemble the Yoruba names, even if the religious 
content has been worked out somewhat differently. In Bini 
tradition it was the Yoruba Odudua who sent the eldest son 
to found the kingdom of Benin ; thus the rulers acknowledge 
Yoruba origin. The supreme God of the Bini was called Ogbora, 
and was coupled with a female deity Odiong. These two gave 
birth to Osa who has become the real ruler of the universe (like 
Orishala-Obatala), the power of Ogbora only extending to the 
underworld. Osa is held to have taken part in creation, like 
Orishala of the Yoruba, and now prayers and sacrifices are only 
made to him or through his mediation. Osa rules the heavens, 
and grants long life. He is symbolized by three trees, or two 
clay pots (one covered by the other) containing chalks, and & 
white flag on a pole (such as is seen to the west for any god). 1 

The Ga people, of the eastern seaboard of Ghana, are held 
to belong to the Ewe family ; they are said to have migrated 
thence from Benin in the fourteenth century. Their pantheon is 
different from that of their neighbours in Togo, and they have 
tended to assimilate some of the Akan nomenclature and worship. 
The god who is often said to be the supreme deity is Nyogmo, 
who seems to be akin to the Onyame or Nyam of the Akan. 
Dr Field, who is the great authority on the Ga, says, 

Christians have borrowed this word Nyogmo to translate 
the word God in the Bible, but there is little evidence that 
Nyogmo was originally anything more than the rain. Cer¬ 
tainly he was a sky-god, for the sky is the home of rain, 
but I doubt if he was ever a supreme god except in so far 
as the rain-god is always supreme in any Ga group of gods. 
As we have learnt from the old religious songs, there has 
been indeed a long succession of supreme gods, each the 
giver of rain and all good things, but most of them now 
forgotten. 2 

VI. SYMBOLS OF THE GODS 

We have found that the Yoruba and Ewe peoples are poly¬ 
theistic. They all recognize a supreme God, with varying 

1 P. A. Talbot, The Peoples of Southern Nigeria , vol. ii. p. 35 (O.U.P., 1926). 

* Margaret J. Field, Religion and Medicine of the Ga People, p. 61 (O.U.P. 1937) • 
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emphasis, yet all worship other lesser divinities. Some of these 
gods have been mentioned ; it would be impossible to describe 
them all. Their shrines vary from small wayside altars to large 
compounds containing a number of buildings. These constructions 
are usually made of clay and thatched with leaf or grass, but in 
the towns they are often built of concrete blocks and covered 
with corrugated iron sheets. There are mural paintings, but 
generally speaking there are not many images or symbols ; there 
is nothing like the abundance of human and animal forms found 
in Ibo cults and among some of the Congo tribes. 

So far as I know there is only one instance known of a statue 
of Mawu, and that is in the museum at Abomey. It is a red 
wooden figure, with large breasts, and a crescent in the left hand. 
Lisa is sometimes represented as a chameleon, with a sun in its 
mouth. Statues of most gods are rare in Yoruba and Ewe 
country, except the shrines of the demonic guardian Eshu- 
Legba, with its prominent phallic characteristics. Shrines of 
the earth-smallpox god have distinguishing marks of a long 
cactus and a pot; those of the thunder gods have sacred stones, 
celts, bones and iron ; the snake shrines have metal snakes 
stuck into a pot. These are the symbols of the gods, rarely 
anthropomorphic in this area, and indicating one of the places 
of invocation of the ubiquitous divinity. 


VII. ANCESTRAL CULTS 

There are also ancestral cults. These are less developed and 
less prominent among Yoruba and Ewe than among their Akan 
neighbours to the west. The reason for this is perhaps that the 
spirit world is already crowded with divine beings, some of whom 
are held to have lived on earth and therefore, in a sense, to be 
tribal ancestors. The Akan developed the cults of heroic warrior 
ancestors during their period of military growth. Nevertheless 
both Yoruba and Ewe have ancestral cults, offerings made to the 
departed and to the defunct elders of the tribe (babanla in Yoruba ; 
tovodu or nesuxwe in Ewe-Fon). 

How far these ancestral offerings may be considered as 
religious worship, or how far they may be held to be presents 
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of respect given to chiefs and elders who are firmly believed to 
be still living and vitally concerned with the tribe, are points 
that are still debated and that need very thorough investigation. 
In the Ewe pantheon, the ancestors are definitely graded lower 
than the higher gods; even where they have regular devotees, 
these are less trained and inferior to those of the gods. The 
gods are ‘ sky gods ’ or ‘ earth gods ’, ji-vodu, ayi-vodu; the 
ancestors are assimilated to the lesser spirits, ‘ water gods', 
to-vodu. In any case, ancestral rites do not usurp the place of 
the supreme God. 

VIII. THE INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY 

The influence of Christian missions has undoubtedly spread 
far beyond the ranks of definite converts, and it is becoming 
increasingly difficult, particularly for a European or an educated 
African, to discover and sort out the original beliefs in a supreme 
God. It is just as difficult to give a picture of current ideas, 
because they are so varied. 

Roman Catholic missionaries arrived in Benin in 1516, 
converted the king’s son, and built a Church. Their work 
continued, despite great hardships, for 170 years, until 1688. 
Three pagan shrines now called Aro-Osa, ‘ altar of God ’, are 
situated on the sites of three Catholic Churches in Benin. The 
only other early missionary effort in western Nigeria, Dahomey 
or Togo, appears to have been the short two years’ Capuchin 
mission to Allada in the seventeenth century. 

Travelling priests passed along the coastline. Thomas Birch 
Freeman, the Wesleyan Methodist, visited Abomey in 1843, 
but regular Protestant missionary work did not begin in Dahomey 
till 1854, and even then it was very small and did not spread 
beyond the coastline until after the 1914 war. The Roman 
Catholic mission of Lyon (Missions Africaines) entered Dahomey 
in i860. Similarly, the Protestant missionary societies did not 
begin work on the Nigerian coast till the early nineteenth century, 
and entered the interior nearly half-way through the century. 
The Church Missionary Society was established in Abeokuta in 
1846, and the first C.M.S. church was opened in Benin in 1902. 
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Thus the influence of Christianity on Yoruba and Ewe beliefs 
must be fairly recent, even if a little was absorbed and trans¬ 
formed from the seventeenth century missions. Today, however, 
education has proved the most potent factor in spreading Christian 
ideas, though perhaps more superficially than is sometimes 
realized. But even beyond the ranks of Christians and educated 
Africans, it is probable that the people think of Olorun and 
Mawu more frequently, and as more approachable, because 
Christianity has adopted these names as equivalents of ' God ’. 

Methodist missions in Dahomey (until recently the only 
Protestant society in this hard field) have adopted another 
word for the supreme God, Jiwheyewhe (or Jixwe-yehwe), a 
literal compound meaning ' sky-house-spirit ’. This was probably 
done in view of the worship of Mawu among the F 5 n as a ‘ pagan * 
deity. But Protestants also use the word Mawu, particularly 
the Ge and western Ewe, among whom there is little cult of 
Mawu. Roman Catholics use the word Mawu and have not 
taken up the Capuchin adoption of vodii for ‘ God ’ which, by 
present usage, would be incorrect. 

Since all the peoples believe in a supreme God, in some sense, 
it is not difficult for them to appreciate the Christian doctrine 
of God as Creator and Father. The other gods are his sons, so 
that the way is not barred to the teaching of Christ as Son of 
God. Speaking generally, the people are spiritually minded, 
religion enters closely into most of their life, and they welcome 
new religious revelation. New cults are accepted, and there is 
little intolerance, provided that the older forms are not attacked. 

The chief scandal of Christianity lies in its absolute claims. 
How far these are exclusive still needs to be carefully thought 
out. The old attitude of missionaries was usually destructive ; the 
indigenous religion was not studied, it was not thought to have 
any divine revelation or inspiration, and little effort was made 
to use any part of it as a basis for fuller teaching. But it is not 
necessary to deny that the old religion both taught some truths 
and produced some spiritual values and living. There was some 
general revelation of the God who has never left Himself without 
witness, even if it is now superseded by the full and unique 
revelation of Christ. 
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Hitherto almost the sole point of contact between Christianity 
and West African religion has been the adoption of the name 
of the supreme God. This has been so isolated that its value 
has been considerably diminished. It needs to be strongly 
asserted that the Gospel is not destructive, but has come to 
fulfil all that is best in the old searchings after God. There is 
room for a more local approach to forms of religious buildings 
and worship. 

With the weakening of their hold on education, Christian 
missions must face the issues of a truly spiritual appeal to the 
African mind. But this does not mean a purely intellectualist 
approach ; the Gospel can be set forth by symbol, and touch the 
emotions through the use of colour and ceremony. Protestants 
will have to work out a new technique of beautiful worship and 
fine Churches, to replace the ugly barns and the ill-translated 
hymns and sermons of the past. Our faith will not hold African 
minds until we have brought more beauty, reverence and joy 
into the worship of God ; something that is closer to the African’s 
own colourful and emotional religion. We must present real 
religion, in a way that Africans can understand and interpret 
in their own forms of thought and worship. 



THE AKAN DOCTRINE OF GOD 


H. St John T. Evans 

I. THE PEOPLE AND THEIR LAND 

The Akan people occupy most of the southern and central part 
of the Ghana state, and overflow into certain areas of the adjoining 
French territories. They are divided into a large number of 
distinct tribal units, the most important being the Ashanti, 
Fanti, Akim (Akyem), Akwapim, Sefwi and Brong. All speak 
a common language, Twi, though there are local variations of 
form and pronunciation as well as peculiarities of vocabulary. 
The original home of the Akan people is a mystery to which no 
completely convincing solution has so far been found; but 
there are some reasons for believing that it was somewhere to 
the north, and that many centuries ago they migrated, under 
pressure, to their new forest home between the southern border 
of the Sahara and the sea. 

In this discussion of the Akan and their doctrine of God, 
attention will be chiefly directed to the beliefs and practices of 
the Ashanti. The coastal tribes have long been familiar with 
Europeans—Portuguese, Dutch, Danish and English—at their 
fortified trading-posts and exposed to foreign influences ; but 
the Ashanti avoided, until comparatively recently, all contact 
with the white man except in the clash of battle, and the strength 
and order of the Ashanti kingdom tended to preserve ancient 
custom and tradition from adulteration. 

The Akan people have a highly developed social and political 
system which can only be understood in the light of their theory 
of family relationship and descent. Among the Ashanti and 
the great majority of their neighbours, the method of tracing 
descent is matrilineal in view of their belief that the mogya 
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(blood) of the abusua (dan) can be transmitted only by the 
woman; and this also decides all questions of succession to 
property and ‘ Stools At the same time the man is supposed 
to hand on his ntoro (spirit) to his children; and, as both the 
abusua and the ntoro groups are exogamous, the young Akan 
suitor finds himself restricted in his choice of a bride by a 
formidable law of ‘ prohibited degrees 

Each tribe or sub-tribe has a Paramount Chief, who is the 
final authority in all matters concerning the welfare of the 
people or the rights of the individual. He is the head of an 
ordered hierarchy. Each of his divisional chiefs has jurisdiction 
over a number of village chiefs, and under the village chiefs are 
the headmen in charge of the smaller hamlets. This well-organized 
political system, adapted for war as well as for peace, was seen 
in its most elaborate form in Ashanti, where the Asantehene 
wielded a far wider authority than any of his possible rivals 
elsewhere. Today the Ashanti Confederacy is once again a 
living reality, under the central Ghanaian state, and in the 
present Asantehene, Nana Sir Osei Agyeman Prempeh II, 
K.B.E., the Asante Kotoko, ‘ Ashanti Porcupines ’, have a worthy 
guardian of the famous Golden Stool. 

Detailed information about the way of life and general 
character of the Akan people must be sought elsewhere. Here 
reference has been made only to those aspects of their environ¬ 
ment and tribal organization which may be found to have some 
bearing upon their religious outlook. In any case, to quote a 
favourite Ashanti proverb, Qkasamll y§ okrabiri, * Longwinded- 
ness is an affliction to the soul ’. 

II. ELEMENTS OF THE RELIGION 

The Akan religion presents a highly complex picture from 
which very few elements of natural religion are absent; and 
careful study is required to discover that what appears at first 
sight to be a congeries of inconsistencies is held together by a 
curious kind of unwritten logic. The various beings and objects 
with which the Akan are concerned, at one time or another, in their 
religious practices maybe classified under the following five heads: 
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i. Nyame (God); 2. Abosom (the gods); 3. Sumdn (talis¬ 
mans and amulets); 4. Asamanfo (the spirits of the departed); 
5. Supernatural Beings; for example, Sasabonsam (the Forest 
Ogre) and Mmoatia (the Little People). 

In order to understand the doctrine of God, which is our 
present concern, it will be necessary to describe briefly and 
evaluate the other elements. 

The cult of the spirits of the dead, especially of tribal 
ancestors, is of great importance, serving as a source and guaran¬ 
tee of the life of the tribe. R. S. Rattray, the most experienced 
observer yet to have written on the social anthropology of the 
Akan, went so far as to say : * It is, however, not the Sky and 
the Earth deities who in Ashanti are held to be the prime factors 
in shaping and influencing the actions and destinies of mankind 
. . . nor even the hundreds of gods [abosom), with which it is 
true the land is filled, but the samanfo, the spirits of the departed 
forbears of the clan.* 1 In my view this is a somewhat exaggerated 
view of the situation, derived, no doubt, from the elaborate 
character of the funeral rites both of chiefs and private persons, 
and the social importance of the Kwesidae and Wukudae cere¬ 
monies held every sixth Sunday and Wednesday in honour of 
the departed tribal rulers. It is perfectly true that the asamanfo 
receive a great deal of attention ; nor is this confined to the 
funeral or commemorative rites just mentioned. The older 
people never drink without pouring out a few drops of palm- 
wine on the ground for the spirits of the departed, and okra 
aduane , ‘ food for the soul \ is often provided for them. They 
are supposed to be able to influence their living descendants 
for good or evil, and in many districts it is customary to thank 
them for such benefits as a good harvest or recovery from sick¬ 
ness. Not infrequently a fatal illness is attributed to their 
intervention; and the priest-soothsayer will announce to the 
dying person, Wo asamanfo hwehwe wo, 4 The spirits of your 
ancestors are seeking for you.' The important thing to be 
noticed about this cult is that it in no sense seeks to raise the 
as&manfo to the status of gods. Their sphere of influence is 
not thought to extend beyond the particular family or clan 
1 R. S. Rattray, Ashanti , p. 216 (Clarendon Press, 1923). 
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group; nor can the reverence in which they are held be regarded 
as worship, in the strictly religious sense. It is, rather, a recog¬ 
nition of the essential unity of all members of the clan, living 
and departed—the latter being held to possess certain super¬ 
human powers which entitle them to special respect. 

The place of the suman in Akan religion will be examined 
later when we come to discuss the abosom; but a brief account 
of some of the supernatural beings which inhabit the forest will 
not be out of place here. The most feared is Sasabonsatn, a tall, 
hairy, wild-eyed monster, with misshapen feet, facing both ways. 
He sits high up among the branches of an odutn tree, and is said 
to use his feet to hook up unwary hunters or other passers-by. 
His influence is almost wholly evil, and he is in league with the 
witches and magicians. 

The mmoatia, ' the Little People are said to be about eighteen 
inches in height and of three varieties—black, red and white. 
Their feet point backwards, and they converse by means of 
whistling. For the most part they are invisible, and, except to 
the initiated, their presence is usually only to be detected by the 
mischief they do. Some of the black ones can be trained and, it 
is said, are employed in various capacities in the courts of Chiefs. 
The better mmoatia are believed to be the instructors of the 
oduyefo, ‘ medicine-men ', while the more evil kind both provide 
suman for witches and act as their agents. Here, it will be realized, 
we are dealing with * magic ’ rather than with religion, though 
this is a distinction which the Akan would find it hard to draw. 


III. THE SUPREME BEING 
I. THE ORIGIN OF NYAME 

The first question to be decided is whether the Supreme 
Being, Nyame or Nyafikopon, is really an Akan deity at all. 
The first noteworthy authority, Sir A. B. Ellis, in his Tshi- 
speaking Peoples of the Gold Coast of West Africa (Chapman & 
Hall, 1887), declared that 

he is really a god borrowed from Europeans and only thinly 
disguised. ... To the negro of the Gold Coast, Nyafikopofi 
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is a material and tangible being, possessing a body, legs, 
arms, in fact all the limbs, and the senses, and faculties of 
man ... no sacrifice was offered to him. . . . There were 
no priests for Nyankopon . . . consequently no form of 
worship of Nyankopon was established. 

The assertion that the conception of a Supreme Being was 
borrowed from the white man was challenged by Andrew Lang. 
In his The Making of Religion 1 he pointed out that Ellis was 
unduly influenced by false presuppositions about the character of 
primitive 2 religion, and, secondly, that it was highly improbable 
that an alien belief should have so widely invaded the almost 
impenetrable forest regions. He declared Nyankopon or Nyame 
to be a primeval Supreme Being of the type to be found among 
many primitive peoples. 

More detailed research by such painstaking field-workers as 
R. S. Rattray and a few missionaries with anthropological train¬ 
ing has shown Lang's castigation of Ellis to be fully justified. 3 
Evidence is now available to demonstrate that the roots of the 
belief in Nyame are buried in the remote past; that he has, after 
all, a cult and a priesthood ; and that neither is he so indifferent 
to the affairs of his children nor they so neglectful of him as was 
previously imagined. Ellis was entirely mistaken in believing 
that the Akan thought of Nyame as ' a material and tangible 
being \ Though omnipresent, he is visible only in his works. It 
is for this reason that one will search in vain for an image or 
representation of him in any shape or form. His whole nature is 
‘ spiritual \ As the Ashanti proverb expresses it, Wope aka 
asem bi akyere Nyankopon a, ka kyere mframa , ‘ If you want to 
tell God anything, tell it to the wind/ 

2. THE NAMES OF THE SUPREME BEING 

Much valuable information about a people's idea of God can 
be gathered from a careful examination of the name or names 
they use for the Supreme Being and of the * praise-names ' they 
ascribe to him. On the other hand/ there are serious objections 
to trying to base a whole philosophy of religion upon such a 

1 Andrew Lang, The Making of Religion , pp. 243 ff. (Longmans. Green, 1898). 

* Throughout this essay the word * primitive * is used in its popular sense. 

* Sir A. B. Ellis, it should be remembered, changed his mind.— Ed. 
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foundation, particularly if one approaches the task with a mind 
full of metaphysical and ethical preconceptions. This is, un¬ 
happily, an error into which Dr J. B. Danquah, a native of 
the Ghana state, appears to have fallen in his recent book, The 
Akan Doctrine of God , which contains a very full, if not always 
convincing, philological section. 

i. The most common name for the Supreme Being among the 
Akan tribes is Nyame (Onyame). The derivation of this name is 
uncertain. The explanation usually offered by the Akan them¬ 
selves is that it comes from the two words nya t ' to get', and ml , 
4 to be full ' : * If you possess him, you are satisfied.' In other 
words, Nyame is regarded as a God of Fullness, a God of Satis¬ 
faction. There are, however, objections to this apparently 
simple and straightforward derivation, on etymological and 
other grounds, which seem overwhelming. 

A more attractive theory is that this name is connected with 
the root onyam , the fundamental meaning of which is 1 shining * 
or ‘ brightness'; and it should be noted that the word onyame 
is often used of the brightness of the sky. There are many Akan 
legends which tell how Nyame once lived upon the earth, but 
was driven by man's stupidity to withdraw himself to a celestial 
abode. 1 This is not to say that Nyame is a sky-god, in any 
restricted sense. A Being who lives in the sky, who stands 
behind the heavenly phenomena, who centralizes in himself 
the various manifestations, is not merely a personification of 
the sky, and is radically different from the substance of which the 
material sky is formed. Nyame is a bright, glorious God of the 
heavens, independent, personal, in no way to be identified with 
the firmament or the celestial bodies. He is before and above all 
things. 2 Asase terew , na Onyame ne panyin , * The earth is wide, 
but Onyame is Chief.' 3 

it. The second name for the Akan Supreme Deity, NyafikopQfi, 

1 R. S. Rattray, Ashanti Proverbs , p. 20f. (Clarendon Press, 1916). 

1 Another possibility is that the name Onyame is connected with the Dogon 
nyama and is a personification of the force vitale which that term denotes (see 
Introduction, p. 19). Dr Westermann tells me that the word nyama is widely 
known among the Mende peoples and he sees no philological objection to this 
derivation.—Ed. 

• Ashanti proverb. 
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is a more concrete, personal name. There is little reason to 
question the obvious derivation, Nyame-koro-pgn (Nyame—the 
One—the Great), especially in view of the fact that Nyankoropon 
is a common form in certain dialects. 1 The only alternative 
derivation suggests that this name means * the Great Friend '— 
nyankd being the Fanti form of the more usual yonko , ' friend 
Many Akan informants have told me that this is the significance 
that the name Nyankfipon has for them. This may very well be 
true; but that is no proof of derivation. Again, as Danquah 
rightly asks, if this derivation is correct, 4 What does the nyan or 
nyam in Onyame signify ? 1 2 It is certainly difficult to believe 
that the two names, Nyame and Nyankopon, are unconnected. 

The personal character of Onyankopgn is brought out by 
his possession of a personal name. He is Nyankopon Kwame— 
Kwame being the name given to every male child bom on a 
Saturday. The Akan usually say that it was on a Saturday that 
Nyankdpon came into being ; though I have been told by more 
than one old Ashanti that God completed his work of creation 
on a Saturday, and used to appear to men on that day to receive 
their worship. 

Here, too, may be found the explanation of the shrill cry of 
Amen , often heard during Akan socio-religious festivals, which 
to superficial observers has sounded like an echo of the Hebrew ! 
Saturday in the Twi language is Memeneda, and the tutelary 
spirit of Saturday is Amen . This cry, therefore, is nothing more 
or less than an ascription of praise to Nyankopon Kwame. 

Nyankopon Kwame is often associated with Asase Yaa (the 
Thursday Earth Goddess), and she is referred to as his yere , 
' wife \ Offerings are made to Asase Yaa on numerous occasions, 
for example at the beginning of the annual tilling of the soil, dur¬ 
ing conception rites and at funerals when the following prayer 
is offered: Asase Yaa , gye nsd nom. Wo nana Asumasi awu. 
Yesre wo se yemmg amena wg ha , * Asase Yaa, receive this palm- 
wine and drink. Your grandchild so-and-so has died. We beg 
for your permission to dig a hole here/ 

1 There are several other variants of this name, but they are of no special 
significance. 

* J. B. Danquah, op. cit., p. 45. 

17 
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Rattray 1 gives a familiar drum-poem in honour of the Earth 
Goddess: 

Asase damirifa, Asase, woe ! 

Asase damirifa, Asase, woe ! 

Asase ne no mfuturu, Asase with its dust, 

Kyereduampgn , Twereduampon, 

Okg kd Kwawuo, Who stretches to Kwawu, 

Asase me re be wu a , Asase, when I am about to die, 

Me daii wo, You are my home, 

Asase me te ase a, Asase, while I am still alive. 

Me dan wo, You are my home, 

Asase a odi afunu, Asase who receives our bodies, 
etc., etc. etc., etc. 

It is important to note that most of these prayers immediately 
follow similar prayers directed to Nyankopon Kwame himself. 

in. The third name, Tweaduampon, is half-way between a 
personal name and a * praise-name \ It may be used by itself 
or in certain definite combinations, for example, NyankopoA 
Tweaduampgn or Tweaduampon Kwame. The derivation of 
this name, one of the commonest to be used when the Supreme 
Being is addressed in prayer, is uncertain. The most likely of the 
many suggestions that have been offered is Twere dua a wompon , 

' If you lean on a tree you do not fall \ This theory receives 
support from the form Twereduampon which appears in some 
dialects. The general sense of the name would then be the God¬ 
in whom one may put all trust. 

As we shall see later, this name is commonly used in private 
and public prayers ; and Akan Christians find it an appropriate 
one to employ in the services of the Church. 

iv. The name Odomankoma is of the same type as Tweaduam¬ 
pgn, and appears in the language of the drums and the poetical 
utterances of the solemn festivals as well as in everyday speech. 
It is quite plainly honorific in character, and appears to have a 
somewhat archaic flavour. 

Rattray failed to discover any derivation for Odomankdma. 
Dr Danquah fully discusses the etymology of this name and 
concludes that it has ‘ the full-dress meaning of “He who (or 
that which) is uninterruptedly, infinitely and exclusively full 
of the manifold, namely the interminable, eternally, infinitely, 
universally filled entity.” * 2 This derivation may be substantially 

1 R. S. Rattray, Ashanti, p. 267. a J. B. Danquah, op. cit., p. 59. 
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correct 1 ; but it is fair to point out that, on the presumption 
that this is the correct line of approach, a more literal version 
would be, * He who alone is full of abundance (or completeness)'! 

If the Akan are asked to explain the name OdomankSma, 
they usually declare that the real root of the word is Qdom, 
' grace or * mercy ’, and that OdSmankoma means either ‘ full 
of mercy ’ or ‘ the only giver of mercy On our present evidence 
it is doubtful whether any final judgment is possible. 

v. The ‘ praise-names ’ of Nyame are many and varied. The 
following selection will throw some light on the Akan conception 
of his nature and activity : Bore-bore or Oboadee: The Creator; 
Totorobonsu or Amosu: The Giver of rain ; Amowia: The Giver 
of sunshine ; Panyin: Elder ; Nana: Grandfather; Otumfoo: 
Mighty ; Abommubuwafre or Nyamanekose: The God of comfort ; 
Daasabre or Daase-ensa: He who is beyond all thanks ; Brekyiri- 
hunu: All-seeing; Tetekwaframua: Enduring from ancient 
time ; Ananse Kokroko: The Great Spider. 2 

3 . THE ATTRIBUTES OF NYAME 

We can now proceed to answer the following questions: 
What do the Akan believe about the nature and character of 
God ? What relations exist between God and the natural world, 
and between God and man ? How far is he recognized in daily 
life? 

We have already seen from our study of his names and titles 
that among the attributes of the Akan Supreme Being are eternity, 
omniscience and loving-kindness, and this is substantiated by 
the way in which they speak of him in their drum-poems, proverbs 
and ordinary conversation. For example, the old Ashanti man 
or woman who is asked. Wo honam mu e ? ' How are you ? ' will 
probably reply, Nyame adaworama, me ho ye, * By God’s grace, 
I am well.' Similarly, when anyone in trouble is asked how his 
affairs are progressing, he will often answer, with an appropriate 
gesture, Nyame nko ara, meaning that the future is in the hands 
of ‘ God alone ’. 

1 DBmMkdma is used as an adjective with the meaning, apparently, of 
* plentiful * or * complete 

* Ananse, the Spider, is the common hero of Akan folk-tales. 
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It is important to stress the position of Nyame as Creator. 
Attention has already been called to his titles Bgre-bgre and 
Qbgadeg. There is no clearly defined creation-myth, but it is 
taken for granted that God created all things—the universe, the 
earth, the animals, mankind. Every Akan whom I have ever 
questioned about his idea of God has included in his reply the 
remark, gbgg adee nyinaa, which means simply ‘ He created all 
things.’ 1 There is a well-known Ashanti proverb which says, 
Qsansa se, adee a Onyame aye nyinaa ye, ' The hawk says, All 
things that God has made are good.’ 

Nyame is the Creator of the human race. Nnipa nyinaa ye 
Onyame mma: obi nye asase ba, ' All men are the offspring of 
God : no one is the child of earth.’ 2 As to the precise manner 
in which God made the first man or the first pair, there is no 
clear explanation, and one must not be surprised to meet with 
certain contradictions. There are various sacred spots in different 
parts of the country where the original tribal ancestors are said 
to have sprung from the ground at God’s command. Another 
legend tells of a primal pair from whom the Akan race is said to 
have descended, a man called Okane, and a woman called Kyeiwaa. 
They lived in a cave, and were taught by Nyame the names of all 
created things. Similar original ancestors are supposed to have 
been created for the other races of mankind. It is important to 
realize that Nyame is quite definitely and unequivocally thought 
of as Creator, pure and simple : there is no trace of his identifica¬ 
tion with a First .Father of the tribe. 

Early writers all declared that Nyame, like so many of the 
' high gods ’ of primitive people, retired after the act of creation 
to some distant comer of the universe, where he remained in 
unapproachable isolation, with the result that his children on 
earth felt completely cut off from him and consequently paid him 
little, if any, attention. It is true that the cult of the ancestors 
is of great practical importance, and, as we shall see later, that 
the worship of the abosdm satisfies many of their religious 

1 Id common speech adee is frequently used in the plural as well as in the 
singular, and I cannot agree with Danquah's contention that nneema nyinaa 
would be required for this meaning, nor with his metaphysical theory of a mysteri¬ 
ous 'Thing*. (Op. cit., pp. 62 ff.) 

* Ashanti proverb. 
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instincts. But it would be quite wrong to imagine that the 
ancient belief in and worship of Nyame has become completely 
overlaid. 

The name of Nyame or Nyankopgn is honoured, his presence 
acknowledged and his blessing sought in all the crises of life. 
For example, the Supreme Being is supposed to send the soul 
into the human embryo and assign it its destiny. To this belief 
a familiar proverb bears witness : Onyame nkrabea nni kwatibea, 
‘ The destiny given by God cannot be avoided.’ Again, in the 
curious rite which takes place during a young wife’s first preg¬ 
nancy, the husband offers the following prayer: Tweaduampon 
Nyame, Bosommuru , 1 me bosom, me kra, momma akoda yi mmera 
dwo, ' O Tweaduampon Nyame, O Bosommuru, O my obosom, 
O my soul, let this child come forth quietly.’ 

It is, perhaps, not without significance that in the many 
Akan prayers where Nyame is associated with other objects of 
reverence his name is nearly always mentioned first. Another 
good example is the mother’s prayer at an Ashanti girl’s puberty 
rite a : Nyankdpon Tweaduampon Nyame, gye nsa nom. Asase 
Yaa, gye nsd nom. Asamanfo, munye nsa nom. Obaa yi a Nyan¬ 
kopgn de ama me yi, nne na wabo no bara. Oni a owo Samandow 
ommefa no onnye bara nwu, ‘ O Nyankopon Tweaduampon 
Nyame, receive this palm-wine and drink. Thursday Earth- 
Goddess, receive this palm-wine and drink. Ancestral Spirits, 
receive this palm-wine and drink. This girl whom God has given 
to me has menstruated today. Let not the Mother who dwells in 
the spirit-world take her away and cause her to have menstruated 
only to die.’ This prayer, it will be noticed, illustrates also the 
Akan belief that God is ultimately responsible for the gift of 
children. 

The direct effect of belief in the Supreme Being upon conduct 
is not very marked. Nevertheless, it must be recognized that 
the deeply moral character attributed to him does mean that he 
is accepted as the ultimate originator and upholder of the moral 
law. In a general way he is held to reward the righteous and 
punish the guilty, usually here upon earth. A common form of 

1 Or whatever the man's ntovo happens to be. 

* R. S. Rattray* Religion and Art in Ashanti t p. 70 (Clarendon Press* X927). 
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punishment, especially for corporate wickedness, is the with¬ 
holding of rain. For more personal faults immediate penalties, 
for example, sickness, bad luck and even death, may be imposed. 

The Akan Supreme Being is often referred to as the Creator 
of Death, especially in the drum-poems and proverbs. A familiar 
saying is, Onyankopgn nkfim wo na odasani kum wo a , wunwu, 
4 If God does not kill you, even though a human being kill you, 
you will not die/ So, too, in the funeral songs one often hears 
such passages as Odomankoma a obog adee na gbgg owug no wabefa 
Asumasi akg, 4 Odomankoma who created all things and also 
created Death has taken So-and-So away/ It is often said in 
Ashanti that after death the soul has to appear before God and 
learn from him whether it is to go immediately to the spirit-world 
or to return, either for a period or for ever, to haunt the earth. 

One of the most picturesque and enigmatic of all Ashanti 
proverbs is Odomankoma boo owug na owug kum no , ‘ Odomankoma 
created Death and Death killed him/ The precise meaning of 
this saying is uncertain. It ‘ illustrates in a wonderfully epigram¬ 
matic manner the power of death \ 1 Dr Danquah remarks, 
OdomahkSma and Death ‘ are revealed to be mere contrasts of 
thought, not opposites in reality \ 2 A common expression is 
Odomankoma Owug, and I believe that it bears witness to a certain 
identification of the Supreme Being and Death. I find it difficult 
to accept the assumption that in this phrase Odomankoma is in 
the possessive case, and that the meaning is ‘ God's (kind of) 
death '. 

4. THE WORSHIP OF GOD 

One of the most familiar objects in nearly every Akan com¬ 
pound is the Nyamedua, 4 God's treewhich is nothing more or 
less than a simple * altar ' to the Supreme Being. The Nyamedua 
consists of a rough wooden pillar surmounted by a triple fork, 
cut from a certain forest tree. On the top is placed a metal basin 
or an earthenware pot which contains the offerings of food and, 
occasionally, a neolithic celt (Nyame akumd or Nyame asoso, 

4 God's axes or hoes '). The Nyamedua is cut and set up by the 
fiewura , * master of the houseand is usually placed near his 

1 R. S. Rattray, Ashanti Proverbs, p. 2 b (Clarendon Press, 1916). 

J. B. Danquah, op. cit., p. 75. 
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sleeping apartment. It is consecrated by the offering of a fowl, 
the feet of which will sometimes be seen nailed to the top of the 
pillar. The blood is not smeared on the Nyamedua, but poured 
on the ground at its base. On this and other occasions when 
offerings are made to Nyame, prayers such as the following are 
recited : Onyankopgn Kwame } Twereduampgn, Bore-bore a woboo 
osug, bgg awia, bera ne wo yere Asase Yaa mommegye afodee yi , 
na mommd asdtndwoe miner a efie yi ne oman yi nyinaa so. Asante- 
man nkwd so. Mma yenni nkoguo dabi dabi daa f ‘ Onyankopon 
Kwame, Twereduampon, Creator, who made the rain and made 
the sunshine, come with thy consort Asase Yaa and receive this 
offering, and let peace come upon this house and all this people. 
Long life to the Ashanti nation. May we never at any time 
suffer defeat/ And the bystanders reply, Mmo ne kasa —the 
Ashanti equivalent of ' Amen \ 

We have already drawn attention to the recognition of the 
Supreme Being in the Akan rites de passage ; and his praise is 
also sung during the ceremonies which take place at the installa¬ 
tion of a Chief and in the drum-poems of the Adae in honour of 
the dead. 1 

One of the most interesting features of the Akan religion is 
the existence of actual temples for the worship of Nyame. So 
far as I have been able to ascertain, they are found exclusively in 
the compounds of Chiefs, and are comparatively rare at the 
present time. The priests, who are dedicated to the service of 
Nyame for life, can be distinguished by the peculiar manner in 
which they cut, or rather shave, their hair. On a cord hung 
round their necks they wear large gold and silver ornaments in 
the form of a crescent moon, on which are depicted the celestial 
bodies. These priests are sometimes called Nyame akraguafo, 
‘ God's soul-washers \ and the principal annual festival, which 
takes place on a Saturday, is similar to the ‘ soul-washing' 
ceremony performed by the older Akan on their own behalf—a 
ceremony which has been fully described by Rattray. 2 

At the festival of Nyame the officiants wear white cloths and 
decorate their bodies with white powdered clay {hyire). The 

1 R. S. Rattray, Ashanti Proverbs , p. 23 ; Ashanti , p. 102. 

* Ibid., p. 68. 
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Chief provides the necessary offerings—a sheep, white fowls and 
cooked yams. After the victims have been sacrificed, portions 
of the flesh are placed on skewers and fixed to the top of the 
Nyatnedua which stands just outside the sacred chamber, and a 
few spoonfuls of mashed yam are put into the offering bowl. 
This is done by the Chief, assisted by the priests, and he then 
prays for God’s blessing upon himself and his people. 

Occasionally, in times of great need, the Chief or the heads of 
families will be instructed by the priests of Nyame or, more 
remarkably, by the priests of the abosdtn to make special offerings 
to the Supreme Being. A white fowl or sheep is selected and 
called after his name, Nyame or Nyamewa (fern.). It is carefully 
tended and fattened till the day of sacrifice, when it is held up 
towards the sky before being killed. At the end of the ceremony, 
that part of the victim which is not placed as an offering on the 
Nyamedua is consumed at a common meal. 

The practice of naming the sacrificial victim reminds us of 
the Akan custom of naming children after the Supreme Being. 
It is quite common to come across people called Kofi Nyame 
or Kwesi Nyamekye—the latter being the Twi equivalent of 
Theodore. 

5. NYASK8POI& KWEKU 

Over against the Supreme Deity there is sometimes set 
another Being to whom, so far as I am aware, no reference has 
been made before by writers on West African religion. This is 
Nyafikdpgfi Kweku—‘ the God of Wednesday ’. He is said to 
be cruel and malevolent; and people of evil character are called 
by the older Ashanti Nyankopon Kweku mma, * Nyafikopgfi 
Kweku’s children '. It is recognized that he is not on an equality 
with the Supreme Deity, who has power to limit his activity. For 
instance, it is said that from time to time Nyafikdpofi Kweku 
plans harm against mankind, a favourite scheme being to shower 
hot water down from the sky, but is prevented from doing any¬ 
thing so catastrophic by Nyafikdppfi Kwame, who is kind and 
merciful. 

6. SUMMARY 

It should now be clear that even so recent and authoritative 
a writer as D. Westermann was in error so far at least as the 
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Akan are concerned, when he declared that Africans ‘ acknow¬ 
ledge him (the High God), but neither fear nor love nor serve him, 
the feeling towards him being, at the highest, that of dim awe or 
reverence \ 1 A sounder judgment was that of R. R. Marett who, 
after examining Rattray’s evidence, gave it as his opinion that 
‘ Nyame holds his own as a living God ’ among the Akan people. 2 
He certainly has not been driven so far away by the more popular 
and practical cult of the asdmanfo and the abosom as to become 
* otioseHis present activity is as surely recognized as his 
original creative power. He has, as we have seen, his own worship, 
temples and priesthood; and his presence is felt and acknow¬ 
ledged behind all the other forms of religious observance. Asetn 
a Onyame adi asie no, oteasefo nnah no, ‘ The order that God has 
arranged, mortal man cannot upset.’ 3 

IV. THE ABOsSm : THE SUMAN 

It will not be necessary to give a detailed account of the 
Akan belief in and cult of the abosom —the lesser gods. This has 
been admirably done by Rattray in his Ashanti (p. 145 ft.), 
where the reader will find a fascinating description of many of 
the rites at which the author was himself present. Our immediate 
purpose is solely to try to elucidate the Akan doctrine of God, 
and we shall examine the worship of the abosom only so far as it 
is relevant to that subject. 

The most common way of speaking of the abosom is as the 
‘ sons' of Nyame. Many of the most important are identified 
with rivers, notably the Tano and its tributaries in northern 
Ashanti; others make trees or rocks their abode. 

One of the most distinctive objects in this cult is a brass pan 
which becomes the localized dwelling-place of the spirit-god on 
solemn occasions. These pans are filled with various sacred 
objects and medicinal herbs, and the gbosom is summoned by the 
sounding of bells and an elaborate ceremonial dance. The priests 

1 D. Westermann, Africa and Christianity, p. 65 (O.U.P., 1937). Westermann 
is here stating what he believes to be the general rule and makes no particular 
reference to the Akan.—Ed. 

* R. R. Marett in Rattray's Religion and Art in Ashanti, p. 395. 

* Ashanti proverb. 
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and priestesses, dressed in fibre skirts, and sprinkled liberally 
with white clay (hyire), dance in a furious manner until they 
become entranced, a process sometimes accelerated by gazing 
into a mirror. Abosorn na ekyere akotnfo ntwaho, ‘ It is the gods 
who show the dancing priests how to turn.’ 1 The pan, which 
now becomes the shrine of the obosorn, is at one moment carried 
on the priest's head, at another placed in honour on a stool. 
The priests both recite prayers in praise of the god and speak 
words of counsel or warning to the assembled company. 

In addition to these ‘ national ’ gods there are lesser abosom 
of varying degrees of importance. Some have a purely local 
influence ; others belong to particular clans or families. 

The akomfo, ‘ priests ’, who can be recognized by their long 
hair, undergo a long novitiate, during which they live with an 
instructor, entirely cut off from ordinary family intercourse and 
bound by a vow of chastity. The main purpose of this period of 
training is to make the neophyte responsive to the influence of 
the obosorn which he is to serve. He is also given special amulets 
to help him ‘ to hear the god's voice ’, and he is instructed in 
water-gazing and divination. 2 

The use of suman is almost universal in the Akan territories. 
These charms are of many kinds and constructed of a strange 
variety of ingredients—fibre, the skin of wild animals, the tail 
of a porcupine, the horn of an antelope, the claw of a leopard, 
a snail-shell, feathers, seeds, beads, etc.—and are usually smeared 
over with eggs and the blood of fowls which have been sacrificed 
upon them. Most Akan men and women possess sum&n for 
protective purposes, and they often hang them round the' necks 
of their infant children. A certain class is employed for offensive 
magic. A particularly dreaded suman is the one called sabe, 
which contains needles embedded in a variety of objects. By 
sticking one of these needles into a lime and uttering the proper 
incantation it is believed that the death of one's enemy is rendered 
inevitable. 

These talismans and amulets are usually said to obtain their 

1 Ashanti proverb. 

1 For a further study of this interesting subject the reader is referred to 
Rattray, Religion and Art in Ashanti , pp. 40 ft. 
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power from the mmoatia and the sunsum, * spirit \ of plants and 
trees. It is not derived from the abosdtn, although the priests of 
the abosom are often covered with charms and put great reliance 
in their efficacy. That this is recognized to be a degeneratory 
element is clear from the proverb, Suntan see abosom, ‘ Charms 
spoil the gods ’, and from the fact that they are rarely used in the 
cults of the higher abosom , such as Tano. 

For our present purpose the most important thing is to define 
the exact relationship between the Supreme Being and the 
spirit-gods. As we have said, they are often called his ‘ sons'. 
The obosom is reputed to possess undoubted supernatural powers, 
and to the Akan it seems only reasonable to make whatever 
use they can of those powers. The obosom is regarded as more 
approachable, more malleable than Nyame, and is for this reason 
described as a ntamgyinafo , ‘ mediator', between man and God, 
or as Nyame's okyeame, ‘ spokesman \ Just as a petitioner will 
approach a Chief through his okyeame , so the suppliant will 
address himself to God through the obosom . This is not to deny 
that the abosom have a definite cult of their own and are appealed 
to in their own right. At the same time, there is abundant 
evidence that the unique position of Nyame as Supreme Being 
is never questioned. In the prayer of invocation used at the 
making of a new shrine for an obosom the opening words are 
invariably a call for the presence and blessing of Onyaiikopon 
Tweaduampon Kwame. Indeed, in most of the solemn prayers 
at the festivals of the gods the name of the obosom is mentioned 
only after those of Nyankopon Kwame and his consort, Asase 
Yaa. So, too, the okomfo , before he begins his ceremonial dance, 
throws the white powder towards the sky in honour of Nyame 
and on the ground in propitiation of the Earth Goddess, that 
they may watch over him and guide his steps. 

The influence of the akomfo , particularly of those attached to 
the higher abosom , is undoubtedly for good, and they do much 
to preserve both social unity and individual morality. I have 
met both priests and priestesses who were conspicuous for their 
nobility of character and real religious sense. On the other hand 
—more rarely—I have known some who had undertaken the 
service of a family or clan obosom simply as a profitable business, 
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and were nothing more or less than money-making charlatans. 
That even the reputable priests are by no means infallible in their 
utterances is clear from the proverb, Qbosdmfo ka ne nkonim, na 
onkd ne nkoguo, ‘ The priest speaks of his successes, but does not 
mention his failures.’ 

V. CONCLUSION 

The evidence which has been examined makes it clear that 
there is a definite monotheistic background to the religion of the 
Akan, and affords grounds for believing that this monotheism 
is one element, if not the predominant element, in their most 
primitive faith, which has become degenerate through ‘ the 
attractions which animism, when once developed, possessed for 
the naughty natural man ’ 1 and the growth of the cult of the 
ancestors, due in all probability to the gradual increase in the 
power and authority of the Chiefs. 

Commenting on the faith of the Akan, of whom he was so 
sympathetic an interpreter, Rattray wrote : 

I sometimes think that, had these people been left alone 
to work out their own salvation, sooner or later, perhaps, 
some African Messiah would have arisen and swept their 

? antheons and their religion clean of the suntan (fetish). 

hen West Africa might have become the cradle of a new 
religion, which acknowledges one Great Spirit, Who, being 
one, nevertheless manifested Himself in everything around 
them, and taught men to hear His voice in the flow of His 
waters and in the sound of His winds among the trees. 2 

Personally, I think it extremely unlikely that such a dream 
would ever have been fulfilled, even if the Akan had remained 
outside the influence of the European, whether missionary, 
trader or Government official. It would be difficult to find any 
instance of a check having been imposed in such a way upon 
this process of degeneration in a primitive religion. On the 
contrary, once the purely superstitious and magical elements 
have sprung into prominence, nothing but a clean break with the 
whole system can loosen their stranglehold upon the hearts and 

1 Andrew Lang, The Making of Religion, p. 257 (Longmans, Green, 1898). 
1 R. S. Rattray, Religion and Art in Ashanti, p. 24. 
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souls of men. The best hope of preserving all that is of value in 
Akan religious belief and practice is undoubtedly to Christianize it. 

No positive religion that has moved men has been able 
to start with a tabula rasa, and express itself as if religion 
were beginning for the first time ; in form, if not in substance, 
the new system must be in contact all along the line with 
the older ideas and practices which it finds in possession. 
A new scheme of faith can find a hearing only by appealing 
to religious instincts and susceptibilities that already exist 
in its audience, and it cannot reach these without taking 
account of the traditional forms in which all religious feeling 
is embodied, and without speaking a language which men 
accustomed to these old forms can understand. 1 

If Christian missionaries keep this principle in mind in their 
presentation of the Gospel, they may yet provide the one sure 
way of salvation for a people in grave moral and spiritual danger 
through the rapidly changing conditions of the twentieth century. 
Christianity must be presented not in antagonism to, but as a 
fulfilment of their own ideals and aspirations, and must embrace 
and purify all that is good, true and beautiful in the legacy of the 
old religion. Wuse wobesom Nyahkopoh a, som no prekd, na mfa 
biribi mmata ho, ‘ If you say that you would serve God, serve 
him straightforwardly, and do not make conditions.’ 2 

1 W. Robertson Smith, The Religion of the Semites, p. 2 (Black, 1894). 

* Ashanti proverb. 
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THE IDEA OF GOD AMONG THE KONO 
OF SIERRA LEONE 

Robert T. Parsons 

I. THE LAND AND PEOPLE 

The Kono people live in the east-central part of Sierra Leone, 
a region of rolling land and many swamps lying between two 
ranges of hills. Three-fourths of the territory are covered with 
tropical rain forest while the remainder is overrun by elephant 
grass. Politically the tribe is organized in thirteen independent 
chiefdoms, each ruled by a paramount chief chosen by the people 
of the chiefdom. The most important social unit is the * extended 
family ’ made up of the paternal and maternal members : the 
head of the family, his wives, his brothers and sisters, his wives’ 
brothers and sisters, his and their children and grandchildren. 
The common language, customs and ancestry give the Kono a 
strong feeling of solidarity. 

The Kono religion is a system of beliefs, ritual and rules of 
conduct by means of’ which the people endeavour to maintain 
wholesome relationships within their society, within the sphere 
of superhuman powers and beings on which they believe they 
depend, and also seek to reach beyond the limitations of existence 
to a more satisfying life. There are three phases of this religion, 
namely Theism, Spiritism and Dynamism. 

II. THEISM : NAMES OF THE DEITY 

Two words are employed as names of the Supreme Being: 
Meketa and Yataa. Meketa is the old name, used only occasion¬ 
ally now. It is made up of three words, me ke ta (n): ‘ remain 
to meet.’ The thought is that he is the one who was present in 

a6o 
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the worlcl a long time before anyone met him ; that he is the one 
who remains, does not die; each generation finds him living. 
He is the Everlasting One. Yataa is the name most commonly 
used at the present time. Thirty years ago it took the form 
Yatala, but now the l is dropped. It is made up of i ya ta (n), 

* you he met '. He is the one you meet everywhere : the Great 
One, above and over all. 

The name Yataa occurs in greetings such as Kase Yataa tna, 

* Confession is not on God ', meaning that the person's well-being 
is a mark of God's favour. It occurs in blessings : Yataa a ni i 
foe ma munda, 4 May God lengthen your life '; Yataa ni i dinya , 
4 May God prosper you '; Yataa a ni foe kende be i ma, 4 May God 
give you a good life.' 

When a person is desperately in need he calls upon God : 
Yataa ni i nkisi ke ma, 4 O God, may you save me from this/ 
Some people commune with personal spirits in the mountains 
just as the priests do. This is the individual prayer of one man : 
0 Meketa, Dugbo, ni mbemba fuenn, 0 bassama tima-o-tima, 4 O 
God, Earth, and my family spirits, help me all of the time ! ' 

The divine name sometimes enters into names given to human 
beings. When a child's mother died, it was given to another 
woman to nurse. Other food was given her and a period of illness 
followed. People despaired of her life but she recovered and was 
given the name Yankusan, 4 God knows how', i.e. her survival 
is due to the care and knowledge of God. 

If a person with much money says that he is poor, his neigh¬ 
bours will say: Moe Yataa gbemaboy , 4 A person should not 
stone God's shin.' This points out the absurdity of denying the 
very one from whom a person's wealth comes. 

When birds are seen soaring high in the sky this expression 
is used: A sea kaka, a donda Yataa o, 4 It went up very far, 
it entered in God.' 

This is what one elder said of Yataa : 

Kono people do not seek the help of one God, they ofei 
(make requests of) many gods. There is not just one type 
of work for God ; each work is different. First there is the 
great God who is the Great Chief; when the people go before 
other gods at the Gbuako or Tamba Tina, they address the 
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Great God first. They believe that the Great God is above 
us, far away in the sky. The Great God is unable to speak 
to the people directly, so he speaks to them in different 
places, Gbuako, Yiko, Kambanu, and Sengeke. So this Great 
God gave his power to spirits in earth and to the spirits 
of the people who are dead. The spirits which are in the 
earth are working for him in the places that have just been 
mentioned. 

When a person has been wronged these expressions are used : 
E Yataa tina, ‘ It is in God’s hands ’; Na to Yataa ma ,' I left it 
to God ’ (to get revenge); Yataa s a pawa, ‘ God will pay him ’, 
i.e. the wronger; Yataa ni moe ke yinda, ‘ May God see this 
person.’ 

Gbo-kes is the oath that a person takes affirming his innocence, 
or the truth of his evidence. A common form is, * Let me die if 
I help one party in this case more than the other.’ Yataa is 
addressed sometimes because he is considered all-powerful; but 
in the swearing God is not mentioned, for the person might 
forget, but God does not forget. 

One means used for avenging wrongs is that of pronouncing 
a curse upon the person who has committed the wrong. This is 
done when one is unable to find the offender or when the settle¬ 
ment of a quarrel seems unjust. If a younger person curses an 
older he would like to say, ‘ Let him who stole my shirt fall and 
wound himself,’ but instead he will say, ' Let God pay him,’ or 
‘ May God see that person,’ or ‘ I leave it to God.’ He chooses 
these latter forms of speech because he fears some harm from the 
older person. 

In the third week—the third day for girls and the fourth for 
boys, or any fourth day thereafter—the father of a child or a 
man of noble character, or a relative, brings the baby out of 
doors and addresses it thus : 

N tomans mu i a; na ia bos miy ke ka, Yataa, Dugbo, i ma 
bea mo-o- mo soyfe, N ta sons kends e bea ayfe; i ma koso; 
i ma i de to koo ; i ma i fa to koo, i ma ia mo kaygokay 
to koo. Sens sa mos muna. Na ia bos min ke ka, i ma ia 
mo to sens koo. Sens sa anu nge, i ma fen yay monu ma, 
monu mfa ni a yay i ma: You are my namesake, and I 
have brought you out-doors before God, Earth, so do not 
follow any other person’s habits ; but my own good habits 
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you must follow. Do not be sickly, so do not give your 
mother cause for worry, do not give your father cause for 
worry, do not give your family cause for worry. I am a 
farmer and since I have brought you out, do not permit 
your family to be without a farm. Farm for them. Do not 
look to other people for things but let other people look to 
you. 

Sometimes the tools representing the different trades are 
present, such as a cutlass, sword, gun, hoe or blacksmith's tools* 
Similar words are spoken by a hunter or a blacksmith to his 
child except that the words apply specifically to his own vocation. 
The child is then carried about the town amid the joyful shouts 
of the people. Presents of kola nuts, food or clothes are given to 
the child. A woman usually takes out a girl baby and she goes 
through a like ceremony, using spindles and cooking utensils. 

III. THE DIVINE NAME IN FOLK-TALES 

I. WHY THE BAT FLIES AT NIGHT 

In the beginning when God made the world, and the sun looked 
over the world by day and the moon by night, it did not become 
very dark and cold ; the night was as a pleasant twilight and the 
people could see all things clearly. But one day God put the 
darkness in a hamper and gave it to the bat to carry to the moon. 
God did not tell what was to be done with the darkness, but said 
that he would come later to explain. The bat put the hamper 
on his shoulder and started flying to the moon, but becoming 
tired he set the hamper down and went off to find some food. 
While he was gone some other animals came along and, thinking 
there was food inside, started to untie the hamper. The bat 
returned just as they took off the cover and let the darkness 
escape. Now the bat sleeps during the daytime, but as soon as 
it begins to get dark he starts flying around and around, trying 
to catch the night and put it in the hamper and give it to the 
moon as God told him to do. But he is never able to put the 
darkness in the hamper before the sun comes back and chases 
him away. He has to sleep until the darkness comes again, so 
that he may try once more to catch it. 

18 
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2. WHY MEN DIE 

The first man and woman had one boy-child and Yataa told 
the three of them that they would never die, but that when their 
bodies grew old he would give them new skins : the old ones 
could be shed and by putting on their new ones they would 
become young again. God wrapped the new skins in a package 
and gave it to the dog to carry to the people. The dog carried 
the package until he met other animals who were having a feast 
of rice and pumpkin and, putting down the package, he went to 
get his share of the good things. While he was eating, one of 
the animals asked him what he had in his package, and in reply, 
he told the whole story of the new skins. The snake heard the 
story and when the dog was not looking he stole the package, 
carried it home and shared its contents with other snakes. When 
the dog reached home the man asked him for the skins and the 
dog told how the snake had stolen them. They told God about it 
and God said that he could not take the skins from the snakes, 
but from then onward, the snake would not be allowed to live in 
the town with other animals but be driven out to live by himself. 
So now, when man grows old, he must die. Because the snake 
stole the skins, man always tries to kill him. 

3 . THE KONO ARE UNTRUSTWORTHY 

Three young men lived together. Two of them found wives, 
but the third, though he was not ugly, did not succeed in getting 
a wife early in life. At length he met an older woman whom he 
desired to marry; she told him that she liked him but was already 
married. She promised that if she gave birth to a girl the girl 
should become his wife. The woman did have a baby girl and 
later, when it was time for her to be initiated, the man paid a 
great deal of money so that she might enter the Sande 1 in fine 
style. Then on the day he was to take her as his wife the girl 
died. The man who had waited all these years for a wife took 
the corpse on his back and went about crying : ‘ The Kono are 
untrustworthy. The Kono cannot be trusted.' God heard him 
and asked why he was singing that song. When he heard the sad 
1 Sande : the female puberty training group. 
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story God said he would relieve the man of his burden, so he took 
the girl and breathed life into her again. He gave the man a 
leaf which, when placed to the nostrils of a dead person, would 
restore him to life. The man travelled to another country where 
God prospered him greatly and often visited him in the shape of 
a big bird. The bird would alight in a big tree where there was a 
nest with one large egg. God told him that the egg must never 
be touched. In his prosperity the man acquired many wives. 
One of them was jealous because he liked his first wife best, and 
she tried to find means to ruin him. She noticed that always 
on the day the bird came to the big tree her husband made a big 
feast. She began to question him cunningly, as women know 
how, and at last he told her that the bird was God. He also told 
her of the egg that should not be touched. The woman then 
taught her son to cry for the egg. He cried and cried, and she told 
her husband that if he did not give the egg to her son she would 
kill herself. Finally the husband gave in : the tree was cut down, 
the egg was cooked and given to the boy to eat. The big bird 
returned and asked : ' Where is the egg ? ’ The man confessed ; 
and God said: ' I am going to send you back to the misery in 
which I found you. You said " The Kono are not to be trusted ”, 
and you have proved yourself untrustworthy.’ 

IV. EFFECTIVE THEISM IN CEREMONIAL 

Is the theism of the Kono effective in the sense that it 
colours, motivates, their daily actions? A study of their cere¬ 
monies reveals that appeals are made to Yataa but also to the 
ancestral spirits; and that prayers are often accompanied by 
the use of 'medicine'. That is to say, the ritual contains elements 
of theism and spiritism and also, not infrequently, of dynamism. 

I. DIFFICULT LABOUR 

When a woman is in protracted labour, a diviner (Yawa 
Gbasi Moe), on being consulted, may say that the trouble is caused 
by her misconduct with a lover or by her having slandered her 
husband. She is induced to confess and her husband to forgive 
her. Taking a cup of water in his hands and with the midwives 
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as witnesses, he utters this prayer: ‘ Earth God, grandparents 
and fathers and mothers who are dead, my wife has cheated me. 
She has spoken the name of her lover. If I am right, permit me 
to do something that joy may come from this birth.' He takes 
a mouthful of water, spews it back into the gourd, and continues : 
‘ I have forgiven all that my wife has done; and I beg you, 
Yataa, and you, dead parents, to forgive her too.' 

2. SELECTION OF A FARM SITE 

When the site of a new farm is to be selected, the head of 
the family calls the members together and asks the spirit of the 
house to bless all the little children and mothers, to preserve the 
men from falling from the palm trees, to bless him and help him 
to control his people, and to prosper the farm-work during the 
coming year. A fowl is killed and the blood allowed to flow over 
the sacred objects in the house. The family join with the spirits 
in eating a meal. The rice for the spirits is placed on leaves, one 
to the left and one to the right of the door. The head of the 
family offers this prayer: Yataa, Fuenu ni Dugbo, bassama na 
koe ni nyay, ‘ God, disembodied spirits. Earth, help me, take 
my rice.’ Members of the family wash their hands in the pot or 
dish from which they ate, and the water is carried in an earthen 
pot to the place where the farm will be made in the new year, 
so that the spirits may see the place and prevent any trouble 
when the men start working. 

3. THE GBAI)BANA CEREMONY 

The purpose of this ceremony is to ' lock up ’ all harmful 
things in a village—' evil is put in the stocks'—so that it may 
be preserved from all calamity. The officiating priest (gbaybana 
do mce or Nyamos), whose authority has descended to him in the 
paternal line, is bound to perform the rite precisely as his fore¬ 
fathers performed it: any addition or omission would render it 
ineffective. He orders the people to prepare food for the cere¬ 
monial meal and to collect certain leaves, roots and bark in the 
forest as ingredients of his ‘ medicine ’. While preparing the 
* medicine' he prays to his ancestors to give power to it and to 
be present at the ceremony. He pours the ' medicine ’ into a 
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hole dug in the centre of the village and inverts a mortar over it, 
thus holding down all evil. A pestle is planted by the mortar 
and upon it each family places a roll of raffia, promising obedience 
to the laws of the ‘ medicineThe priest then addresses the 
ancestral spirit, and lastly beseeches Yataa to be pleased by what 
has been done. Rice is placed upon banana leaves for the spirits 
and the people eat their rice. At the close of the meal the priest 
throws up into the air two kola nuts or two cowrie shells; if 
they fall on their flat side it is a sign that the rite has been 
acceptably performed. 

4 . A PURIFICATION CEREMONY 

If the crops have failed, or a pestilence has broken out, or 
if the hunters have failed for some time to kill any game, or if 
there has been a series of accidents, a rite of purification of the 
land is performed by a man holding the office of Bengene who 
is endowed with a special purity called kasimanyina, ‘a spirit 
against which there is no accusation ’, and is therefore qualified 
to plead with Yataa and the ancestral spirits on behalf of the 
people. Before the assembled people who come with gifts of 
cotton, rice and fowls, he calls out the acts which may have 
defiled the land : walking in the town naked ; sexual intercourse 
in the forest near the village ; hiding a dead animal killed by a 
leopard. He calls upon the people to confess their faults. A 
woman representing them stands before the priest; he places 
rice upon her head and with a fowl in his hand addresses the 
spirits: ‘ These men and women have acknowledged their mis¬ 
deeds. Therefore, if you have received their gifts, may the fowl 
now eat the rice.’ He puts the beak of the fowl in the rice and 
if the spirits are favourable the fowl eats. He then dips leaves in 
water and sprinkles it upon the men and women and pronounces 
a blessing upon them. When sex laws have been broken the 
guilty persons are taken to the Bengene and they present cotton, 
clean rice, a fowl, oil, salt and the kassakwoa, ‘ careless doth ’, 
which was used by those who had sexual intercourse in the 
forest. The Bengene and small boys sit behind a small enclosure 
where the sacrifice is made: the small boys may occupy that 
place for they have recently come from God and are considered 
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pure ; the villagers gather without the enclosure. The confession 
of the guilty parties is loudly proclaimed, after which the Bengene 
offers a prayer on their behalf : 

O Meketa, Seven Heavens, Seven Earths, Yataa, Earth, 
Fakumu, Faiyande, Heavenly children, whether or not I 
know how to make this sacrifice, you will trouble the one 
who does not know how, but the person who knows how 
will have no trouble. Make it blind ; make it lame ; carry 
it to the spirit in the mountain. Put it in a deep pit; place 
a stone upon it; let the good wind from the north and south 
and from the rising to the setting sun blow upon it. Let it 
be so, for you are able to do this. The heavenly children 
are offering this sacrifice, you know when I am free. You 
are my helper, my healer, my lifter. Amina. 

This prayer is relayed through the deceased Bengene to others 
whom they have addressed. A fowl is killed and the blood 
dropped on two stone images which the Bengene carries with 
him, one ' male ’ and the other ‘ female '. Then the Bengene 
sprinkles some of his ‘ medicine ’ on the forest, making it clean 
again and able to yield bountiful crops. 

5 . HUNTING CEREMONIES 

Hunters do not follow their dangerous calling without the 
aid of special powers and of the spirits. Among their ‘ medicines ’ 
is one named komoe which is handed down in the family of a 
hunter and is contained in a horn, often neatly decorated with 
cowrie shells, and carried in a bag slung over the shoulder. When 
an animal is killed the hunters take the sacred parts-r-head, 
part of the intestines, legs and liver—and cook and offer them to 
the ‘ medicine ’ in recognition of the power which the ‘ medicine ’ 
exerted to make the hunt successful. As they offer it they address 
the ancestor from whom the ‘ medicine ’ originally came, the 
family spirits, and Yataa and the Earth are not forgotten. During 
the dance which follows the slaying of a big animal the hunter 
pours some of its blood over his ‘ medicine ’. Cowrie shells and 
kola nuts are used to find out whether the spirits have accepted 
the meat offered to them. If the shells or nuts do not fall flat 
when tossed, other gifts must be given. 
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V. JUDGMENTS OF GOD 

The Kono believe that they who kill others, except in war, 
will be punished by Yataa ; that in the other world the spirits 
will beat such a murderer and drive him away. When the living 
people have given him regular burial the spirits will receive him ; 
yet when they find out that he is truly a murderer they drive 
him away again to a place so distant that no relative can ever 
think or dream of him again. The place is named Kumbai gbo 
dautna , ‘ the knee-skin-eating place \ because there is nothing 
there to eat and its denizens suffer so much of hunger that they 
eat the skin from their knees. 

Some of the people believe that God sees the wrongs committed 
on earth and will mete out justice to wrong-doers. Lightning is 
believed to be a means of God’s retribution. 

Barrenness is another divine punishment. A barren woman 
consults the doctors as to the cause of her affliction. One ceremony 
is called Ysgbetina , 1 the place of the night-jar’s eggs ’, where the 
woman, who is suspected of having killed one of these birds or of 
breaking one of its eggs, must adjust her offence. The bird is 
believed to have reported the matter to Yataa who has made her 
barren. She must dance about the eggs while the people sing, 
shout and laugh at her. She is forbidden thenceforth to eat any 
bird-flesh. If she remains barren it is considered an incompre¬ 
hensible act of God. 

When the cause of a death is unknown, it is believed that the 
person has * gone * by the will of God. 

VI. SUMMARY 

The Kono speak of God in personal terms as seeing, thinking, 
willing and having power to help them. They hold him in respect 
as the Creator and in control of the world they know. He is 
spoken of with neither great fear nor great reverence. They 
believe in God’s existence and follow the customary rituals in 
which his name is mentioned ; and they hope that his help may 
be forthcoming even though he is far away from them. God is 
removed from the intimate religious life of the Kono to the 
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outer fringe of religious consciousness, largely because the 
ancestral spirits serve, the people believe, as intermediaries 
between them and God. Many prayers addressed to the ancestral 
spirits are believed to be relayed on and on through these spirits 
until at last they reach God. One has the impression therefore 
that God plays only a minor part in the everyday life of the 
Kono. This impression will be strengthened as one examines 
other phases of religion, namely, the lesser gods, spiritism and 
dynamism. 


VII. LESSER GODS 

In prayers for the fertility of the soil and for abundant crops 
the Kono approach not only Yataa and the spirits of their 
ancestors but also the spirit of the Earth. The life of the people 
is so deeply rooted in the soil that the Earth is held in great 
respect. In their conception the Earth, Dugbo, is the wife of 
Yataa and gives birth to all vegetation and sustains all animals 
and men. It is her power that produces the tropical luxuriance. 
The Kono believe that their conduct affects the soil’s fertility, 
and therefore they endeavour each year to maintain Dugbo’s 
favour so that the earth may yield a good harvest. When one 
does evil, some people believe, Dugbo sees it and hands him 
over to the sky for punishment: he dies and appears in the sky 
to receive his just deserts. 

Kwigbe, who is concerned with the fertility of women, is 
represented by a sacred stone at the town of Gbamandu : the 
stone is also called Kwigbe. A barren woman, with her father, 
mother, husband and mother's brothers, go at the appointed 
time to the kongo ya soe, ‘ priest', bearing a fowl, oil, rice and 
shirting. The sacred stone is tied on the woman’s back (symbolic 
of a baby) and each of her relatives offers this prayer: Kwigbe, 
njakotawa denkoea, ‘ Kwigbe, we are troubled for a child ’; and 
the husband continues, Ee Kwigbe. denke ni bo gbandayakeo, 
' Let a child come forth, take away this barrenness.’ The woman 
then removes the stone from her back, kneels and prays : Kwigbe, 
ni denmusuma su ni a kaitna, ‘ Kwigbe, let a son and daughter 
be bom.’ She then puts the stone in its place and the people 
return to the village. 
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Nyalwe is a river spirit to which animals are offered (by being 
thrown into the river) in a ceremony held near the end of the 
'secret training’ of boys, when they give a demonstration of 
their skill before their parents. 

Kaene is a river spirit which helps the sons of chiefs to gain 
the future success which they may desire. 

VIII. SPIRITISM 

Faa is the invisible abode of the ' dead ’. People who are 
reported to have returned to this life tell of the beauty and 
wealth of the place. There the spirits continue to live much as 
men live in this world ; and they have the same human character¬ 
istics but superior ability to help those who call upon them. It 
seems that there is a separate faa for each family or clan ; and 
some people say the men and women live apart. The residents 
of Faa are spoken of as Fanu (plural of ‘ father ’) or as Mbimbanu, 
' the great ancestral forefathersThe most commonly used 
word referring to the ancestral spirits is Fuenu ; this may be 
combined with Fa in Fa-fue nu. Nyina is the general word for 
' spirit ’; fue nyina is the spirit of a dead person which lives in 
the world, unseen but able to do as it wishes. So the ‘ living ’ 
try in every way to placate these spirits by gifts of money and 
clothes offered at the graves. If, because of neglect or carelessness, 
they become angry, the people feel certain that illness, and even 
death, will come to the family. Good fortune results from the 
pleasure of the spirits with the conduct of the living. Fuenu are 
thought of as new, fresh, young and clad in white garments. 
It is believed that they leave Faa and come to reside near 
their burial place. Gravestones are removed to new dwelling- 
places so that the Fuenu may come to dwell in the new 
location. They speak to people in dreams and in strange 
events. 

Offerings are given to the spirits at the Ko tina, ' the giving 
place There are a number of these in every chiefdom. It may 
be a low-built, circular open building near the waterside just 
outside the group of houses comprising a village. The household 
ko tina is at the door, and under the pot where water is stored 
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and at the head of the bed. Whenever food is eaten a lump of 
rice is put in these places. 

The gifts are offered for a variety of reasons : for protection 
from harm; to secure wives; to bear children; to obtain 
wealth ; to be loved by the paramount chief, so that he will not 
fine them unjustly ; to secure long life and at death to join their 
ancestors ; to have well-trained wives ; to avoid unfair dealings 
with other clans ; to avoid accidents. 

To secure such blessings, periodic ceremonies are held under 
the direction of the kongoyasoenu, ‘ priest ’, ‘ priestess ’. A cow is 
bought and on the set day is divided equally between the men 
and women of the village. The men assemble at their ko tina 
and the women at theirs. Each man places a spoonful of rice 
in the priest’s dish and remains silent as he, with his attendant, 
begins to address the important men of the village who are dead. 
As each name is addressed, the priest says Fanu ani ke wo ma e, 

* Fathers, he is calling you,’ and the attendant answers Kuee, 

* Hear! ’ The priest then shares the meat and all the men eat 
according to their houses. They then sit down and wash their 
dishes in turn in the priest’s dish. Words of blessing are spoken 
for all the sick folk upon whom the priest sprinkles water. The 
women's ceremony is much the same as the men’s. Little girls 
may go to the ko tina but may not eat of the rice offered. No 
man or boy may attend. The priestess usually holds high rank 
in the Sande society, but does not wear any special dress. The 
women and men go back into the town with food they have saved 
for the people who could not attend. They all join in a big dance 
that evening. 

Before people start on a journey they go to Giving Places in 
the mountains and ask the spirits for their protection, and for 
the things they will need along the way. They promise that 
if they receive money or gifts they will return and tell the 
spirits of it. 

In some chiefdoms there are annual ceremonies at the ko tina 
as soon as the rice harvest is over. Beside the more or less 
regular ceremonies, others take place in periods of crisis, as 
when rains are late in coming after the seed has been sown or 
an epidemic breaks out. At such a time, the kongo-ya-socnu call 
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the people together to inform them that the affliction is due to 
the displeasure of the spirits. Early next morning the people 
secure a fowl and one other domestic animal and go to the ko 
tina, a little clean-swept area in the forest in the centre of which 
is a small slab of rock raised upon four small piles of stones. The 
priest addresses the ancestral spirits by name, saying, ‘ Our dead 
people, come to us! ’ As the names are called, the attendant 
says Baima-tnoe, ‘ Hear ! ’ The priest then kills the fowl so that 
the blood falls upon the stones. The fowl is thrown on one side 
to die and its position is examined. If it is lying face downward 
it is a sign that the offering is not accepted ; if it is lying on its 
back, the spirits are pleased. The other animal is then killed 
and shared among the people who prepare it in their homes for 
the feast of the afternoon. In the village each family prepares 
its own rice while the priest cooks the special food for the spirits 
—a fowl, and the head, liver and four feet of any animal killed. 
In the late afternoon the people gather at the ko tina to offer the 
food to the spirits. Rice is also scattered about the sacred place 
for the unknown spirits, the priest saying, ‘ This is for you spirits 
who did not come today.’ The priest takes the food which he 
prepared and of which he has eaten a portion, covers it with a 
banana leaf and places it under the stones, saying to the spirits, 
‘ This is the rice we promised you today.’ The food that remains 
after all have eaten is taken back to the village for the children. 
To ascertain whether the offering has been accepted by the 
spirits a kola nut is tossed: if the two parts of the nut lie flat 
the spirits are pleased; if a piece falls on the round edge it 
means that no answer is given ; if both pieces fall on the round 
edges the people must consult the Yawa Gbasi Moe, ‘ diviner ’, to 
tell them what is yet to be done to win the favour of the spirits, 
for the offering has not been accepted. 

The diviner may attribute the illness of a son or daughter 
of the family to the neglect of a maternal ancestor or to dis¬ 
obedience of some family law. The maternal head of the family, 
a brother of the mother, is then called in for the Ben ko bone, 
' Mother’s brother’s rice offering ’. His nephew or niece presents 
him with a fowl, rice and oil, and explains the matter. Next 
morning, in the presence of members of the family, the offenders 
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confess their wrong deeds while one of the nephews, as repre¬ 
sentative of all present, holds the uncle’s ankles and says : 


Ben mbee mo mirj bo, yon mu ia, 
Yi min ku mbee, bei yama, 

Musue he e, du dia mu ia, 

Teen sana e, vuo-o mu ia, 

Af ben na hue boe ke. 


' A man who has no uncle is a slave, 

A stream without a source is a 
stagnant pool, 

A woman without a husband is a 
village harlot, 

A fowl without a coop is a bush-fowl, 
My uncle, I have spoken.* 


To .each phrase the uncle responds, Nde ko, ' my mother’s 
group'. He puts the rice under the doorstep with a piece of 
toff a (a vine) for the ancestral spirits to eat. The rest of the food 
is placed upon banana leaves and eaten by the nephews and 
nieces. The uncle pours saliva on the heads of the offenders, 
thus on behalf of the ancestral spirits forgiving them. He then 
receives a gown and hat as gifts from those for whom he has 
performed the ceremony. 


IX. DYNAMISM 

Belief in an impersonal all-pervasive force operating in 
‘ medicines ’, charms, tabus, omens and curses underlies many 
practices of the Kono. 

At night a man believes that in the darkness all about his 
house an invisible force may be working for evil. So in addition 
to the locked door, a ‘medicine’, in the form of a little cane-woven, 
cone-shaped trap (such as is used in fishing) and attached to it a 
short club and piece of broom, a leaf and white cloth, is hung 
just above the door. If an evil spirit should come into the house, 
the little switch will drive it into the trap and it will be afraid to 
come out because it knows the stick will beat it. Whistling is 
forbidden lest the power of the trap be weakened. 

When the wife of a certain chief became pregnant, he suspected 
her of infidelity and under questioning she confessed the name 
of her lover. In court the man denied the charge by swearing 
upon a powerful ' medicine ’ composed of three mysterious 
objects—a stone with petrified wood embedded in it, a large 
horn and an animal bone of queer shape : * If I am not telling 
the truth ’—so ran the oath—' may this medicine give me an 
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illness.' Within a few days he fell very ill and feared he would 
die. The expression, Bui ks a bia, ‘ the medicine caught him 
explained the people’s belief as to the cause of his illness. 

The constant fear of disease and the activity of witches who 
infest the environment give rise to the use of many kinds of 
amulets and talismans for the protection of children. 

Some people are believed to be born witches ; others receive 
the power when young from an old witch-woman. The power 
lies in the witch-substance, a dark, bloody-looking spongy sub¬ 
stance hidden in the body. Post-mortem examinations of women 
are made to determine whether they are witches. Some believe 
that all people possess the witch-power—some are good and some 
harmful. Cleverness is attributed to witchcraft, for example, 
the ability to read and write. Witches are thought to invent all 
the new and strange things brought in by European civilization. 

People are believed to have power, by some magic spell, to 
change during sleep into crocodiles and attack people in the 
rivers; there are also, it is believed, witch snakes, buffaloes, 
birds, cats and elephants. 

In Baiama there is a cave in which a sukai, ‘ male witch ’, 
named Nkafi, makes his medicines, which are considered better 
than those of any other medicine-man in the country. By virtue 
of his medicine, it is believed, a private in the local army corps 
may obtain promotion, a trader sell more produce, a chief acquire 
power over his enemies. Invisible strings fastened to the charms 
ensure payment of his fees; for if a fee is not paid he can pull 
the strings and the debtor dies. 

X. CONCLUSION 

The several phases of religion that have been cursorily sur¬ 
veyed—theism, spiritism, lesser gods, dynamism—indicate the 
importance of these forces and beings in Kono society. 

The Kono turns to this unseen world in the confidence that 
it has the ability to protect all that man has failed to protect and 
to guard all that man considers worth while. Chief in importance 
are the ancestral spirits, for they are the most real, the nearest, 
of the same nature as man himself. But since they have some of 
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the limitations of which he is conscious in himself, he also seeks 
help from spirits in the mountains, rivers and hills which he 
hopes may avail where other help fails. Furthermore, he turns 
to the Earth whose great power is evidenced by her wealth of 
vegetation. Besides all these forces the Kono has come to believe 
in a mystic quality or energy present in certain objects which is 
more potent than the physical properties of herbs. He musters 
this force in his defence, that his fortifications may be as strong 
as he can make them. 

In desperation, after all other efforts have failed, or in those 
ceremonies where all forces are appealed to together, the Kono 
seeks help from God, who, though far removed and not directly 
concerned in his affairs, has yet, he believes, a power superior 
to all other and will give help in time of need. 
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THE IDEA OF GOD AMONG THE M6NDE 

W. T. Harris 

I. THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE 

This essay, which deals with the beliefs of the Mende people in 
the upper part of Sierra Leone, is the result of conversations 
and notes taken over a period of about sixteen years. I have 
been careful to set down what I believe to be essentially Mende 
and to sift out what has been superimposed by a very corrupt 
form of Islam. 

The Mende occupy an area of about 10,000 square miles and 
numbered in 1931 some 580,000 souls. The climate of Sierra 
Leone is hot and wet, the average rainfall varying from about 
150 inches a year in Freetown to about 95 inches in the extreme 
east of the country. The rainy season, extending from May to 
October, begins and ends with a succession of tornadoes. In 
almost every part of the Mende country there are hills, stones, 
large trees and deep places in the rivers which are in some special 
way associated with the supernatural. 

The social and political system is based on the family and on 
the land. A hunter and his family would decide to settle in 
some suitable spot in the forest where there was a plentiful 
supply of water and good soil. Various relatives join them; 
the farming prospers, the family grows and perhaps some strangers 
swell its numbers. There is good farming bush round about; in 
time, small villages arise and the original family, the founders, 
attain to wealth and power over a considerable area. The 
growing community of towns and villages incorporates others 
of like origin, sometimes by conquest. In some such way as this 
the seventy chiefdoms in which the Mende are organized have 
been formed. The ruling family is that of the founder of the 
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central town. Adherent towns with their villages may become 
' sections the ' section-chiefs ’ being supplied by the ruling 
families. The Mahei (Chief) is usually the oldest suitable male 
member of the crowning house. The principal judicial and 
executive officer next to the Chief is the lavali (speaker); he is 
the adviser, the voice and right hand of the Chief. 1 

II. THE NAMES OF GOD 

The name in common use and known by all Mende is Ngewo. 
Another, the use of which is confined almost exclusively to the 
very old people, is Leve. The Supreme Being is also referred to 
as Maha-yilei, ' The one Chief ’; Maha-wa, ‘ The great Chief '; 
Maha-Ngewo, ‘ God the Chief ’. 

Some people would derive the name Ngewo from Ngele, ‘ sky ’, 
and wo, ‘ long ago ’, the combination Ngele-wo suggesting ‘ in 
the sky from long ago ’. I do not regard this as satisfactory. 
The following story suggests another derivation. 

Long ago—it is said—Ngewo made the earth and all things, 
and ended by making a man and a woman. They did not know 
Ngewo’s name and referred to him as Maanda-lo (‘ he is grand¬ 
father '). One day Ngewo said to them : ' You shall have every¬ 
thing you ask me for, if you want it.’ When they wanted anything 
they went to him and said : ' Maanda, give us this . . . give us 
that ’; and in giving it Ngewo always said: Itj ngee, ' yes, 
take it.' So they thought his name was Mangee, ‘ Grandfather 
take it'. They came to him so frequently that he said to himself : 
‘ If I stay near these people they will wear me out with their 
requests; I will make another living-place for myself far, far 
above them.’ The people slept. In the morning they woke up, 
they looked about but could not see him. They lifted up their 
heads and saw him ngawongo wa, ' spread out very big'. For 
that they said: Ngee-wolo-nga-wa-le, * Take-it-widespread- 
great-is.' From this we say: Ngewo wa, ‘ God great.’ From 
that place where he stayed he made two living things, one for 

1 For a fuller exposition see K. L. Little, * Mende political institutions in 
transition', Africa , vol. xvii. No. 1 (O.U.P., for the International African 
Institute). 
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man and one for woman. He named them ‘ fowl' and said: 

‘ Whenever one of you does wrong to his companion you must 
call me, and when I come you must give me back my fowl/ They 
agreed. He then returned to his own town. When one did wrong 
to his companion he said : Ngewo ye-o, ngi bi le ve, ‘ God come 
down, I give you your fowl/ [This has now become a ' swear \ 
The person who does wrong, when he hears this word, instead 
of allowing God to come down for the fowl (to kill it), will at 
once apologize.] One day Ngewo came down to them and said ; 
1 Good-bye !' He warned them, saying : ‘ I have made an 
arrangement with you concerning one another, therefore do not 
have a bad heart (malice) one to the other/ Then he went to 
his own place. From that time they called him Leve, 1 up',' high'. 

This story is not well known, and to the younger folk not at 
all, but it is valuable in that it attempts not only to explain the 
derivation of Ngewo and Leve, but also the origin of the sacrifice 
of a fowl which is for all practical purposes essential in the Mende 
religious system. 

The phrase Bi nyahei mandoo is sometimes linked with the 
name Ngewo ; the full expression is A Ngewo, wa, bi nyahei 
mandoo , * O God, you and your wife the earth/ It is not used 
often in everyday speech except in calling Ngewo to witness 
certain forms of ‘ swearing \ When I have asked if Ngewo is a 
‘ force * or a ‘ person \ the old people have replied : ‘ A person, 
because he has his wife Ma-ndoo/ (Ma ndolo , ‘ on earth '; ma 
ndoloi, * on the earth ’.) 

As already indicated, the name Leve suggests one who is ' up * 
or ' high ’, ' the high up one \ This is perhaps a much older 
name for God than Ngewo. With Leve the verb njeini, ‘ to 
lower, descend, or bring down', is often used, the root of the 
verb being nje. Thus all created things, and things whose origin 
cannot be traced or accounted for, are referred to as Leve njeini, 
1 the things Leve brought down ’; and Na wo Leve i njeini, * that 
of old which Leve brought down—that which was from the 
beginning \ When asked to give the reason for some custom or 
to explain the origin of some secret society like Poro or Sande, 
people answer: Na mia Leve i njeini wo, ' That is what Leve 
brought down/ i.e. told us to do. When a man defies tradition 
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and customary law you will sometimes hear the words A Leve, 
bia, bi hindei jisia yeini, mu gbaha ndakpei ji ma, ‘ O Leve, you 
laid down certain rules of behaviour from the beginning, but 
this man has defied them. We have done all we could to bring 
him round, but we have failed : now it is up to you.' 

The name Ngewo is frequently on Mende lips. Sometimes it 
is used in blessings, the expression of good wishes: Ngewo i bi 
lawa woh, ' God make your forehead big, \ i.e. bless you ; Ngewo i 
bi yama gole, ‘ God give you a clean face,’ i.e. good fortune; 
Ngewo i bi go a ndevu hu guha, ‘ God give you long life '; Ngewo 
i bi go a ndo gbotoa, ‘ God give you many children.’ When saying 
farewell to travellers: Ngewo i bi tnahugbe, ‘ God take care of 
you'; Ngewo i bi jia panda, ‘ May God walk you well.' A 
Ngewo bi sie, ‘ O God, thank you,' is said when one is delivered 
from evil or attack, and by a mother after childbirth. A Ngewo 
bi pie nya gonyoisia ti gbaha nya ma, ‘ O God, make my enemy 
fail to get me,’ is a warrior’s prayer, as is also A Ngewo bi pie 
ngi nyei nya gonyoisia ti gambei ma, ‘ 0 God, let me tread on my 
enemy’s grave.’ There are proverbial expressions of submissive¬ 
ness to the will of God or the inevitability of things : Ngewo mia, 
‘ It is God,’ i.e. God permitted it, is said with a sigh after an 
accident. Hinda gbi Ngewo lo, ' Everything is God,’ God permits 
all things. Ngewo i ndea ye, nya wu a ndohulo, a ndolohu, ‘ If 
God says I shall perish, I shall perish.’ Na leke Ngewo kelei ta 
a loma, ‘ Only that which God shows will remain,’ nothing happens 
but with God’s consent. Ngewo lo kiti-lewemoi le, ’ God is judge,' 
he has the last word. Ngewo i ngi wumbua, Ngewo i ngi wani, 
* God took and killed him,' he is dead. In some common phrases 
Ngewo is referred to as Chief: Ngewo mu gbate mahei, ' God the 
Chief who made (created) us ’; Ngewo lo maha le, ‘ God is the 
Chief,’ he has the last word in a dispute ; Kaye Mahei ma, ‘ No 
fault on the Chief,’ is said in reply to the question, How are you ? 
—Well, there is nothing to blame God for. 

III. THE APPROACH TO GOD 

In the Mende belief there is no thought of Ngewo as father, 
nor would they ever think of him as ‘ mother' or ' unde ’. But 
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I have known instances of people referring to themselves as 
Ngewo’s children. One man told me about his old mother who 
had never come under Christian influence. ‘ When I was a small 
boy,' he said,' we were sometimes overtaken by a violent thunder¬ 
storm when returning from our farm. If we were afraid my 
mother used to say to us: Maa luwa, Ngewo lenga lo a-tnue, 
hinda gbii mu ma, “ Let us not be afraid; we are God’s children 
and have done nothing wrong.” ’ In a town where the people 
were very hungry, for the old rice was finished and the new crop 
had not yet matured, people said: A mu hei leke, Ngewo lenga 
lo a-mue, ta mu gbateni, ee luma ma ha a ndole, ' Let us just sit 
down; we are God’s children, he made us, he will not allow us 
to die of hunger.’ 

I have come to the conclusion that no matter by what name 
the Mende people call God, their real attitude is ‘ He is the Chief ’. 

A Mende man who wishes to ask his Chief a favour will rarely 
go to him direct but will approach him through one of his big 
men, through some member of his family, his favourite wife or 
perhaps his servant. These have the Chief’s ear; they make 
the request and the answer is given through the same channels. 
Later on, perhaps, if the Chief met the suppliant he might say 
to him : * It is quite all right what you asked about; I agree.’ 
Similarly, if there is some dispute, it will first be talked over in 
the family house and if there is no settlement it will go to the 
town headman. If he is unable to settle it the dispute may go 
to the section chief and, finally, if the parties are still not satisfied, 
it will be taken to the Chief. It is also the custom that if you 
give the Chief a present you offer it through his servant, who 
hands it to the Chief. The chiefs in the old days were much 
more inaccessible than they are now. They were surrounded by 
all kinds of people through whom you had to go to get things 
done. 

As a Chief is thus approached through an intermediary, so 
prayer is normally offered through a succession of ancestors, as 
is seen in the following prayer: A Ngewo, Kenei Momo i hiti bi 
ma, i hiti Nduawoma, i hiti ndebla kpele ma ti bi yaka hu, ‘ O God, 
let it reach to Kenei Momo, let it reach to Nduawo, let it reach 
all our forefathers who are in your arms.’ 
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When prayer is offered at hills and rivers there is the belief 
that the ndebla (distant ancestors) convey the prayer to the 
original spirits of the hill and water, and these in turn take it 
to Ngewo. I have asked people whether they think the ancestors 
plead with Ngewo on their behalf. The answer is never satis¬ 
factory. I have met with some who believe that the ancestors 
can answer prayer in their own power, up to a point. Others 
believe that the ancestors will answer the prayer, ‘ if God is 
willing ’; they are nearer to Ngewo than we are, they live under 
his government, and know just how much Ngewo is willing for 
us to have. There are others who imply that the prayers are 
conveyed through the succession of ancestors and finally presented 
to Ngewo himself. But whatever people believed in the past, it 
is obvious now that any prayer which does not end with the 
formula Ngewo jahu, ‘ God grant it', is incomplete. 1 

Prayers to ancestors take time ; preparation is demanded: 
the spirits have to be summoned. 'You go to the hill or river 
and say. We are coming tomorrow. If you pray at a grave you 
must put down the howei leaf and give notice of your coming.’ 
All this makes it difficult to get through to the spirits if you are 
in a hurry. In times of sudden danger some other, more spon¬ 
taneous, means of approach is needed. Normally, if you want 
the Chief to grant you a favour, you go through some other 
person. But if your life is in danger you may run to the Chief 
and say: Ngi wa bija hu, ‘ I throw myself under your protection.' 
It is then part of the Chief’s duty to protect you until the case 
has been investigated. Similarly, you can on occasion get through 
to Ngewo immediately, without ceremonial preliminaries. Only 
you must not stay too long; prayers to Ngewo are short, very 
often just one sentence, while prayers to the ancestors are of 
indefinite length. The desire to bless is usually spontaneous. 
Prayers offered to Ngewo are either prayers for deliverance or 
prayer invoking blessings—or the reverse. Sometimes, indeed, 
a prayer takes on the character of a curse. 

Formerly, if a son left home without his father’s permission, 
the father would stand in his house or just outside and say: 

1 Ngewo jahu really means * Under God's protection may it be so’, but is 
now used very much as people in England might say ' God willing *. 
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' A Ngewo (O God), you know this is my son ; I begat him and 
trained him and laboured for him, and now that he should do 
some work for me he refuses. In anything he does now in the 
world may he not prosper until he comes back to me and begs 
my pardon.’ If in his wanderings the son finds he has a run of 
misfortune, he will realize that the father’s curse has fallen upon 
him and he will return home repentant. He goes first to his 
mother, who takes him to his father with a gift of rice, fowl and 
money. He sits or kneels at his father’s feet, holding the father’s 
right foot with his right hand. The father then prays: ' O 
Ngewo, this is my son ; he left me without any good fortune in 
the world because he knows I have cursed him ; he has now come 
back to beg me ; he knows he cannot stand behind me ; he has 
come now to beg me to pull the curse as I am pulling it now. 
Wherever he goes now may he prosper and have many children.’ 
The members of the family who are present respond: ‘ Ngewo 
jahu.' 

If a girl leaves home she may be cursed in the same way. A 
father has power to curse a daughter and a mother to curse a son. 

All the mother’s brothers are called kenya (uncle); all have 
power over their sister’s children, the eldest more than the 
others. If a nephew refuses to help his kenya in time of trouble 
or on his farm, or fails to show him due respect, the kenya may 
curse him in much the same manner as a father curses his son. 
But the kenya does not ‘ pull the curse ’ for one nephew alone : 
all the brothers and sisters must be present. The father presents 
the offending son to the uncle, and the son confesses his wrong* 
doing to the uncle. After the father has given the kenya money 
(about a pound) or a country cloth, all the nephews and nieces 
lie flat on their bellies and grasp the kenya’ s feet with both hands. 
He then prays : * O Ngewo, you know these children; they are 
my nephews and nieces ( nya yagbeisia). They have done wrong 
to me; they would not do the work I wanted them to do. They 
would not give me food or clothing. Now they have come to 
me; their father has begged me. They have confessed all the 
wrong they have done to me, so I have agreed to pull the curse. 
I want you, O Ngewo, now to help them as I pull this curse. 
May all they do now prosper 1 ’ The mother then brings a bowl 
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of water; the kenya takes some of the water into his mouth 
and blows it in a fine spray over the heads of the prostrate 
yagbeisia. Then they all stand up and he pours the remainder of 
the water on the ground. He stoops and rubs his fingers in the 
moisture and smears the mud on the foreheads of the yagbeisia. 
Then he addresses the father: ‘ I have pulled the curse from 
your children as you begged me to do. Now wherever they go 
may they prosper. Hinda gbi aa ye ti ma: let there be no bad 
thing on them again.’ Members of the family respond : ‘ Ngewo 
jahu! ’ The father thanks the uncle and brings him a fowl and 
some rice to sacrifice to the ancestors on the kenya’s side of the 
family. 

The real aim of most ‘ swears ’ is to bring sickness or mis¬ 
fortune that will finally lead to confession. If a dispute arises, 
and there are no witnesses, both parties will often agree to ‘ swear ’ 
and leave the verdict to Ngewo. Even though several years 
may elapse, the one to die first is considered to be the guilty 
party. If a man is accused of adultery and denies it while the 
woman admits the offence and there are no witnesses, the man 
usually pays ' woman damage ' and then ‘ swears ’ the woman, 
saying : Ngewo ye-o, ngi bi le ve,' God come down, I have brought 
you your fowl; as this woman has lied against me, she it is I am 
swearing now. You medicine lying here in this place, if I have 
really done this thing for which I am swearing this woman, let 
the ‘ swear ’ not fall on her; if she is to blame, let it fall on her. 
Hold her hands, hold her feet, her heart, her liver, her kidneys, 
her intestines, hold her sleeping-place, hold her resting-place, 
let her not be saved at all, let her die quickly. O Ngewo, send 
your help on this medicine, decide this matter in a true way.’ 
Interested parties respond : ‘ Ngewo jahu.’ 

The ‘ medicine ’—i.e. the inanimate object through which 
supernatural power is invoked—may be of various form. The 
person may be taken to some fixed stone and sworn there: 
stones in water are very much' used for the purpose. Sometimes 
a mixture of salt, pepper, red ash from a fire and water may be 
drunk. Sometimes half a kola nut is eaten. If taken through 
the mouth the swearer must eat or drink some of the * medicine ’ 
first to show that no poison has been added. A special stone 
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may be brought to the court if not too heavy. The swearer 
begins: Ngewo ye-o , ngi bi le ve ... ‘ You see what this man 
has done to me ; he it is I am swearing. You stone sitting there, 
I have no power to revenge myself, so I leave everything to you/ 
Ngewo jahu , kotui ji a bi houlo, sondui ji a gulalo bi ma, 1 By the 
power of God this stone will hold you, this swear will fall on 
you/ Sometimes one may hear : A Ngewo , bi gbo nya ma, kotui 
ji a nya lapi go, ' God help me, let this stone fight for me/ 

Medicines that are hung upon trees to prevent stealing are 
thought to have power to kill or to cause life-long sickness, but 
their real object is to cause sickness that will lead to confession 
and restitution. When a man finds some of his cassava being 
stolen he will say : Nasia ti nya langei ji huma , Ngewo a gbua ti 
wotna, ‘ Those who are stealing my cassava, may God come after 
them/ Here the power of Ngewo is invoked, but no tangible 
medicine is used. Any medicine hung on a tree or in a farm is 
called to halei , i.e. medicine that is stood up. When it is being 
hung on a tree you will hear the words : A Ngewo , halei ji ngi 
bi helema tolii ji ma , numu gbi a wa i huma, bi ngi hou, nya keke 
yafei jahu , ‘ O God, this medicine, I am hanging you on this 
kola tree, anyone who comes to steal, you hold him ; under the 
protection of my father's spirit may it be so/ 

Although the to halei can bring many kinds of sickness it is 
not regarded as a bad medicine ; its use is not anti-social; it 
only holds those who come to steal. As one man said : ‘ That 
is our watchman/ 

Generally speaking, the object of a ‘ swear 1 is to invoke 
' spirit' assistance in order to settle some dispute for which 
there are no witnesses. All the parties agree to the method 
used and the issue is left in the hands of Ngewo. No matter 
how terrible the ‘ swear' may have been, nothing can happen 
if the person sworn is innocent. If sworn on a stone, or on any¬ 
thing else that Ngewo has made, it is believed that the spirit in 
the object will be helped by Ngewo to inflict the punishment 
invoked upon the guilty party. In the case of to halei there is 
no thought of * spirit \ but it is said to have power. There is no 
special name for this power but it is treated with respect. You 
will often hear it said : Halei ji gbandingo wa le , 4 This medicine 
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is very hot, you must not play with it; it will hold you at once.’ 
Ngewo helps the power. 

I asked why the Mende do not swear people on the spirits of 
their ancestors. Why invoke Ngewo and not the ancestors? 
The answer given was: ‘ The ancestors might be common to 
both parties and in that case they would not know whom to 
help.’ 


IV. NGEWO IN MENDE MYTHOLOGY 
I. WHY PEOPLE SAY ‘ NGEWO JAHU ’ 

One day, it is said, a man and his wife were hoeing their 
farm. In the evening the man said : * I shall finish this tomorrow.’ 
The woman said : ‘You must say Ngewo jahu.’ He replied: 
‘ No, I can do it by my own strength.’ The next morning they 
went to the farm again and the man started to hoe. A deer ran 
into the farm and the man began to chase it. He ran a long time 
but could not catch it. At last he got very close and threw his 
hoe at it. The hoe caught in the deer’s horns and the deer carried 
it away. He followed it all day but could not catch it. Late in 
the afternoon he returned to the farm and said to his wife : ‘ I 
cannot finish the work today; I have lost my hoe.’ She answered: 
‘ It is because you would not say Ngewo jahu.’ 


2 . HOW DEATH CAME 

Ngewo sent two messengers to a certain town to carry news 
of death and life. The dog was sent to say that the people would 
not die, and the toad to say that death was coming. The dog 
and the toad set out together. On the way they met a woman 
who was cooking food for her child. The dog lay down and 
waited ; and when the child had been fed she gave the dog some 
food. Then the dog ran on. But the toad had not stopped 
walking and when he reached the town he entered it crying: 
Ha-wa-o! Ha-wa-o! * Death is come ! Death is come ! ’ Then 
the dog came running and crying : Ndevu-wa-o ! Ndevu-wa-o! 
' Life is come'! Life is come ! ’ But he was too late. The toad 
had brought death first. That is why people die. 
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3. THE DISPERSION OF MEN AND ANIMALS 

There was once a very big spirit who lived in a cave. He was 
so powerful that all he said would be done. One day he said: 

‘ I have all this power; why don’t I use it ? I have lived all 
alone for a long time, with none to talk to, none to play with.’ 
He went to the entrance of the cave and said : ‘ I want all kinds 
of animals to live with me in this cave.' Thereupon in pairs the 
animals appeared; they entered the cave and he shut the door. 
After a while he called them together and gave them the law of 
the cave, saying: ‘ I will give you anything you want—food 
and everything else—but you must not touch my food.’ Then 
the spirit looked round about and said : ‘ This cave is too small.’ 
He turned himself round and the cave became very, very big. 
The animals were now very happy that they had plenty of room 
to find food. All they had to do was to eat. The spirit too was 
happy: he had neighbours to talk to and to play with. The 
spirit was so big that all the animals could not move even one 
of his legs. He was very strict about their keeping his law. On 
a certain day one of the animals came to greet the spirit. As 
he approached he smelt some sweet-smelling food. He wanted 
to eat some of it. He saw it, took some of it and ate. Immediately 
he found himself in front of the spirit; and the spirit said : ‘ What 
brought you here ? You have broken my law.' The spirit then 
threw the animal out of the cave and said : ‘ You, from now on 
your name is Cow.’ Later another animal ate the forbidden food 
and the spirit threw it out of the cave, saying: ‘ You, from 
now on your name is Monkey.’ Finally all the animals were 
thrown out of the cave. Some of the animals the spirit named Man. 
This is how animals got their names. All the animals and man 
are still wandering around in the world looking for that sweet¬ 
smelling food. The spirit is now named Ngewo ; he has gone up 
far above us ; he is sitting there watching who will eat his own 
food. 


4. HOW THE M6NDE PEOPLE FIRST STARTED TO PRAY 

In the beginning there was no kind of praying at all. Ngewo 
sat and thought of all the people he had made and of how there 
was no way of making them know his wishes. All the people 
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did was to come to him with petty complaints. Then Ngewo 
made a big mountain near the town where the people lived and 
gave it power to talk to human beings. He said : ‘ If the people 
get used to hearing the voice of the mountain and if they keep 
the laws of the mountain, then in future they will hear my voice 
and keep my laws.’ Then Ngewo gave human beings the power 
to dream. It happened one night that an old man in the town 
dreamed. The mountain came to him in the dream as an old 
man, and said: ' You are my friend. When you awake you 
must tell the Chief that all the people must give me food to eat.’ 
The dreamer said to him : ‘ Where do you come from ? ’ and he 
replied : ‘ I have come from that mountain you were looking at.’ 
The dreamer turned to look at the mountain but could not see it. 
* It is gone!' he exclaimed. ‘ Yes,’ replied the old man, ‘ I am 
the mountain.’ As soon as the old man had gone out of sight 
the mountain appeared again. On awaking from sleep the 
dreamer went at once to the Chief and told what had happened. 
The Chief called all the people together and after the dreamer 
had repeated his story, they agreed to give the mountain food. 
‘ Go to the mountain,' they said to him, * and tell it that its 
request has been granted; and ask it to help in catching the 
beasts required for the food. We will supply the rice and sauce 
in four days’ time.’ The dreamer and his son went towards the 
mountain and as they went they picked up twenty stones. Leaving 
his son to wait behind, the man ascended the mountain alone, 
cleared a patch of bush, and said : ‘ O grandfather, if you are 
the one who came to me in my dream last night and said you had 
chosen me to be your friend and asked that my family and I 
should give you food, I have told them about it and they have 
agreed. They want your help to catch some beasts so that we 
can cook them for you. This is what I am come to tell you. I 
have brought these stones; arrange them in such a manner as 
to show me how many beasts you want.’ 

The man then returned to the town. Next morning he went 
back to the mountain and found the stones arranged : ten facing 
him, nine facing the mountain, and one in the middle. This 
meant that in the hunt nine beasts would escape ; ten would be 
killed; and one must be saved alive for the mountain and killed 
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by the dreamer on the day of the ceremonies. In the hunt ten 
animals were killed and one was kept alive. 

That same evening the man and his son went to the mountain. 
The man told his son to hide on the mountain-side and to keep 
on responding to what he said to the mountain. This he did by 
crying, with a rising shrill tone, Whoo . . . Whoo! 


Big mountain, big mountain, 

I have come to you here, 

I have come to tell you 
The big pot you asked for 
We are coming with it tomorrow ; 
Therefore however high the sun may go 
up tomorrow, 

Do not go anywhere until I come. 

If it looks quiet I have not yet come. 


Whoo . . 

Whoo ! 

Whoo . . 

Whoo 

Whoo . . 

Whoo 

Whoo . . 

Whoo ! 

Whoo . . 

Whoo! 

Whoo . . 

Whoo! 

Whoo . . 

Whoo ! 

Whoo . . 

Whoo ! 


They went back to the town and that night the men collected 
rice, palm-oil and salt from the women. Next day all the people 
set out together and the dreamer sent his son ahead to hide and 
act as before. On arrival at a certain place the dreamer called 
aloud and his son's voice responded: 


Big mountain, big mountain. 

The big pot I spoke of yesterday, I have brought 
it, 

I said, do not go away until we came, no matter 
how high the sun was. 

Now we have come. 

The rice we have brought is not enough for 
everybody. Who must eat it—the men 
or the women ? 


Whoo . . . Whoo! 

Whoo . . . Whoo! 

Whoo . . . Whoo! 

Whoo . . . Whoo! 

The men . . . The men ! 


When they heard this, the men drove all the women away. Then 
they brought the live beast to the dreamer who cut its throat 
and killed it on a rock. They cooked the meat with the rice and 
red palm-oil and gave it to the dreamer. He put down a banana 
leaf and packed on it some of the meat and rice and palm-oil 
and laid down some wine. Then he said to the mountain : 1 Wash 
your hands . . . eat rice . . . drink water/ He took a kola 
nut and split it in halves and spoke again to the mountain : ‘ If 
this rice we have given you has really reached you and you are 
pleased, show us a sign/ He tossed the halves of the nut and, 
falling on the ground, they ‘ sat up'. (That is to say, the white 
insides of the nut were facing upwards.) This was repeated four 
times and the same thing happened each time. The people 
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rejoiced, for it showed that the food had been accepted. Then 
the dreamer began to pray: ‘ O Big Mountain, we did not put 
you to shame ; do not put us to shame. W$ all came here today. 
If there is anyone sick amongst us, make him well. And our 
children, let not the witch-people or any other evil attack them. 
Let no one bring war to us. Let not our town be spoiled by war; 
let none of us be lost in war. Let our women not die at child¬ 
birth time.’ Then at that very moment the words came into 
the mind of the people and they all said : * Ngewo jahu! ’ 

This place then became a yearly praying-place for the men, 
but not for the women. Finally there arose a dispute about 
cooking the rice, and instead of all the men praying there, it 
was only for the family of the man who first dreamed about 
the spirit. 

After a while Ngewo felt sorry for the women because they had 
no place to pray. So one night a woman had a dream and Ngewo 
did for the women what he had done for the men. But for the 
women it was not a mountain but a big rock. Praying-places 
have now spread to trees and to deep places in the water, but it 
all started with the mountain. 

I have tried to discover whether in the * hill ceremonies ’ any 
spirits other than the ancestral are, or ever were, worshipped. 
But answers to my questions are always indefinite : * Perhaps 
. . . perhaps . . . but the spirits are all mixed up now and we 
worship them all together.' I had hoped to come across some 
Nature spirit, as all created things (leve njeini) are thought to 
be in some special way connected with the supernatural. The 
above story of the mountain calling the man to worship itself 
is the clearest indication I have had of pre-ancestor worship. 
The evidence is flimsy enough, but it is the best I can 
produce. 

The story relates the beginning of a priesthood. The office 
of hemoi (the praying man) is handed down from father to son. 
When in the ceremonies the names of the ancestors are invoked, 
the names of the hebla (plural of hemoi) for many generations 
back are also mentioned. The tumamoi (the one who answers) 
also plays a part in the ceremonies to this day 
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V. THE CULT OF ANCESTORS 

Two distinct groups of ancestor spirits are ‘ worshipped ’: 
the kekeni, those ancestors whose names and feats are known, 
either through personal knowledge or oral tradition; and the 
ndebla, those who died in the far distant past. In prayer the 
names of the kekeni are first called and then the hemoi continues : 
‘ A kekeni, you of old who prayed in this place, it is through you 
we go to the ndebla.’ 

The ancestors are approached (a) at graves; (b) at certain 
hills, especially at forested hills; (c) on the banks of certain 
rivers ; (d) at certain trees and (e) at special stones. 

The ceremony Tewenjamei (‘ Crossing the river place ’) is 
held at the grave, four days after burial for a man, three days 
after burial for a woman. If it is not properly performed evil 
will fall on those responsible. A fowl is killed and the blood 
poured on the ground by the graveside. The fowl is taken back 
to the house and cooked ; the liver, the gizzard and a leg, with 
cooked rice and red palm-oil are taken to the grave and placed 
there on a banana leaf by the tnba-gbou-wu-tnoi (‘ the one who 
puts the red rice ’, usually one of the uncles) who addresses the 
spirit: ' Here is water, wash your hands . . . eat rice . . . 
drink water.’ A little water is sprinkled on the grave as he says 
this. The rest of the fowl and rice is eaten by the family at the 
graveside. Before they return home, a prayer is offered : ‘ We 
are leaving you now as we have finished your last ceremony. 
We want you now to look after your children. May no bad 
thing fall on them.’ The family respond : ‘ Ngewo jahu.’ 

Prayers and sacrifices to ancestors are usually the result of 
dreams : somebody dreams, perhaps, that the spirits are hungry. 
The ensuing ceremony is held at the grave, kambei. The spirit 
or spirits are called the night before. A leaf, hoteei, is placed in 
the house, between the bed and the wall or behind the door, 
and sometimes by the grave. A short piece of iron, a short 
length of tobacco and a kola nut may also be put at the graveside. 
The one who is to call the spirit then says: ' It is a long time 
that we have hot been able to come to you and bring you any¬ 
thing, but we have come now to tell you that we are coming 
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tomorrow. Do not go anywhere until we come. Your children 
want to give you some rice.’ Food is prepared and taken to the 
grave. The names of the ancestors are called, care being taken 
not to omit any (some can call as many as twenty or even more), 
and finally the name of the last to die—the one buried in this 
particular grave. Then the hemoi (who may be an old man or 
old woman of the family) places the food at the head of the grave, 
saying: ' Here is water, wash your hands . . . eat rice . . . 
drink water. . . .’ If a fowl comes and begins to eat the rice 
it is taken as a sign that the spirits have accepted the offering, 
and all will be happy. The remainder of the food is then eaten 
by the family, the children being allowed to eat first, for they 
are said to be nearer the ancestors since they have not yet done 
them wrong. Before the family leave the grave the hemoi prays : 
* We are going to leave you now ; take care of the children and 
those left behind in your stead.’ Other petitions are added as 
desired and the family respond : ' Ngewo jahu.’ This ceremony 
is usually performed by the family, but can be performed by an 
individual if he first gets the family's permission. 

In the case of sickness a diviner may, after * looking ’, declare 
that the patient has committed a fault against a person who is 
no longer living. The patient will mention the name of him 
whom he has wronged and confess his fault. The family then 
take him to this person’s grave and lay him on a mat; if he is 
able to speak he again makes confession. Younger members of 
the family also lie by the graveside and the head of the family 
calls the names of the ancestors, and finally that of the person 
buried there, and offers a prayer : ‘ We, your family, have come 
to beg you for our brother, on account of the bad thing he has 
done to you; we want you to forgive him. A Ngewo bi mu 
bawo hindei ji hu, O God save us in this thing ! ’ The rest of the 
family respond: ‘ Ngewo jahu.' If the man gets better he will 
return later to the grave and offer red rice and fowl in the 
usual way. 

Hills, and especially those which are forested, are believed 
to be inhabited by ancestor spirits. Every year a ceremony is 
held at a hill named Mamba, near Kailahun, and similar cere¬ 
monies on hillsides in other parts of the country. The procedure 
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is similar to that described in the story on page 288. On a day 
appointed in September, the hemoi goes to the hill and warns the 
spirits of the coming of the people next day. On the morrow 
he goes to the hill again with his followers, calls the names of 
the ancestors and prays for a successful rice-harvest. An offering 
of rice-flour is made. The ceremony is concluded in December 
when all the rice has been harvested. The people are called 
together and bring goats or sheep. The hemoi gives the ancestors 
six days’ notice of the sacrifice and prays for the success of the 
community hunt which is now to follow. A stone is saved for 
each animal taken. The evening before the day appointed for 
the ceremony the hemoi returns to the hill to tell the spirits : 
‘ The sixth day is tomorrow; we are coming with your big pot.’ 
Next morning all the people go to the hill and the hemoi directs 
the killing, on a certain stone, of the sheep and goats brought 
from the village. He then calls aloud : Ngiye-wai-ol Ngiye- 
wai-o! ‘ Big Hill! Big Hill! ’ and from his hiding-place 
the tumamoi answers : ' Whoo l Whoo ! ’ Then one by one the 
ancestors are named and a prayer for protection is offered by the 
hemoi. Meat from the animals killed in the hunt and of the sheep 
and goats is cooked, and portions, mixed with rice and red palm- 
oil, are placed on a banana leaf on the stone, the hemoi saying to 
the spirits: ‘ Here is water, wash your hands . . . eat rice . . . 
drink water.’ When this has been done dancing begins. 

At another well-known hill the people gather in time of 
trouble; and the hemoi prays : ‘ Our children are dying, people 
are being drowned in the rivers, they are being bitten by snakes. 
Therefore we come to you to beg you to prevent these things. 
If these things do not happen again we will come in six days’ 
time with our big pot.’ 

Annual ceremonies are held in many places along the Moa 
river, one of the largest rivers flowing through the Mende country. 
In some respects the ritual is similar to that of the hill ceremonies, 
but the water is invoked instead of the hill. Food is offered 
to the ancestors and a prayer for blessing on the farms. In the 
final act a clay pot containing cooked rice is placed in a canoe ; 
raw salt is put on the rice and a live white fowl tied to the pot. 
Two boatmen guide the canoe towards a tree which marks the 
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place where the ‘ old people ’ entered the water long ago. As 
the canoe draws near this spot the hemoi calls out: ' 0 ndebla, 
they are bringing your big pot! ’ and the tumamoi, who is stand¬ 
ing on one side, answers for the spirits : * Whoo / Whoo / ’ 
The pot is placed in the water. If it sinks, the people on the 
bank shout ' Hoyo / Hoyo ! ' (a form of cheering). The drum 
is then beaten and general feasting begins. If the pot does not 
sink, or the fowl rises to the surface and is found later, the people 
know that the offering has not been accepted. 

At another place on the river, special prayer is offered for 
rain when, because it is delayed, the people become anxious 
about the rice-planting. Standing on the bank, the hemoi calls 
the names of the ancestors and continues: ' O kekeni, you of 
old who prayed in this place, through you we go to the ndebla. 
Let the rain come in abundance. We bring you your big pot. 
Let everything be done to help the children and the big men ; 
save all the women.’ Clean rice and a live white fowl are put in 
a pot and placed in the stream where there is a whirlpool. If 
the pot swirls round and sinks, the spirits have heard the prayer 
and rain will come. 

In former times three live girls were weighted with stones 
and thrown into the river. They were given to the ndebla to 
present to ' the spirits who owned the river', the apparent motive 
being, ‘ We have given you three lives, now be satisfied; do not 
let anyone else drown this year ! ’ 

Spirits, other than ancestral, who live in the rivers are Njabi 
(said to make the water rough); Njowoi (makes a sound in the 
water like the rattling of a chain); Tingoi (very beautiful); 
and Tikpoi (long, like a stick). There is no systematic thinking 
about these spirits but it is said that the ndebla will ask them 
not to make the water rough. 

In all parts of the country there are trees which through long 
usage have become well-known praying-places. Although one 
large tree is usually the object of veneration, because of its 
proximity all the surrounding * high bush ' is regarded as hema 
logbo kelei, * sacred bush ’. Sometimes this conceals a sacred 
stone and although the stone itself is the praying-place the 
surrounding bush is never cut down. At these tree ceremonies 
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the main form of cult is ancestor worship, but there are stories 
to show that in the first place the tree itself was regarded as 
having supernatural powers. 

The tree ceremonies are closely associated with agriculture. 
When about to make a new farm by clearing away a patch of 
forest the farmer goes to the hema logbo kelsi and calls upon the 
spirits of those who cultivated that land in past years. He 
prays: ' We have come here to make our farm; we have not 
come in a proud way to annoy you ; do not be angry with us. 
Let not our matchets wound us ; let not the big trees fall on us 
and hurt us.' Before sowing rice, and again when the rice begins 
to ripen, and when it is ready for harvesting, prayers are said by 
the hemoi and offerings made to the spirits of those who previously 
worked the land. If there is no sacred bush in the vicinity, the 
ceremony takes place at some special stone on the farm, or in its 
absence, at the whetstone where matchets are sharpened. 

VI. SORCERY AND WITCHCRAFT 

Hale nyamui means literally 1 bad medicine ' and hale nyamubla 
* bad medicine people '. The * medicine ' is aimed at injuring, 
driving mad, or killing, just for the purpose of getting incon¬ 
venient persons out of the way. You are not content in a quarrel 
to leave the issue to Ngewo ; you take the initiative yourself. 

The honei is a witch or warlock, honabla are ' witch people \ 
Hona is the * witch-power ' or ' witch-substance ' supposed to be 
resident in a honei 3 s belly. Before a corpse is buried, a functionary 
called nguamoi (washing-man) opens the abdomen and cuts out 
the tnatnei (spleen), which is then placed in a pot containing 
certain leaves and water; if the mamei sinks the deceased is 
declared a honei ; if it floats, he or she is declared kohugole, i.e. 
the inside of the belly is white, clean. The mamei of a honei is 
cut up and buried. Were this not done the honei would survive 
as a kangafue (witch-spirit) with power to wander at large and do 
all manner of harm. It may enter a child who then becomes 
honamoi (a witch-host). At night, while the honamoi is asleep, 
the honei may leave the body and travel in the shape of a bat 
or owl, enter a person and eat the spirit (ngafei), thus causing 
20 
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his or her death. It may effect sickness, abortion, venereal disease, 
and spoil rice. Antidotes to witchcraft are provided by the 
kondobla, a society. 

VII. THE M 6 NDE ETHIC 

Sickness and wrong-doing are always associated in the Mende 
mind. There is no developed theory of sin but they speak of 
sawa nyanila (law-breaking). Every society has its laws and if 
you break them you must at once confess, or sickness or some 
other form of retribution will follow. A sick person is usually 
asked : Njia bi la ? ‘ Have you anything to confess ? ’ The 
strict laws administered by the Humoi society forbid sexual 
intercourse with your wife’s sister, with one of her descendants 
and with one of your wife’s brothers’ descendants while your 
wife is still alive. It is believed that sickness will fall on any 
person who transgresses simongama (the law of incest, thus widely 
defined). The guilty person confesses ta the Humoi woman, who 
is the only person who can prevent or cure the sickness that would 
otherwise result. All the members of the family in the neighbour¬ 
hood, as well as the guilty parties, are publicly washed and beaten 
by the Humoi woman; and a heavy fine is also exacted. To 
shake hands with another man’s wife, to sit on the same mat 
with her, to borrow a pipe from her, such acts were formerly 
accounted equivalent to adultery. 

The last six of the ten commandments are implied in Mende 
law. Parental respect is strongly emphasized. Generally speak¬ 
ing law-breaking was and is still regarded as anti-social rather 
than anti-Ngewo. Confession is never made to Ngewa. But 
after a ' swear' has been ‘ pulled ’, or when the counter-medicine 
is given after confession, the people say : Ngewo jahu a bawolo, 

' Under Ngewa’s protection may he (or she) be saved ! ’ 

The people of today are fast losing faith in the old sanctions. 
For many the ' swear ’ and the to halsi excite no fears. Many 
of the old customs are disappearing. There are famous hills 
where prayers have not been offered for many years. The old 
beliefs served a useful purpose but they cannot stand the strain 
of modem life. The choice for most Mende is now Muhammad 
or Christ, or a purely materialistic attitude to life. 
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VIII. THE INFLUENCE OF ISLAM 

Islam, the influence of which has operated for several genera¬ 
tions, has brought the people a more definite conception of 
Ngewo as the Supreme Being. It has strengthened the belief in 
a future Day of Judgment. It has put its seal upon the fatalism 
towards which the Mende had strong leanings. It has introduced 
many new words (such as jumbui, sin ; sell, to pray) which have 
passed into everyday use and even into the Christian vocabulary. 
It is only fair to say that the Muhammadanism of this part of 
West Africa is very corrupt and ill-informed : a strict Muslim 
from some other regions would hardly recognize it. Amulets 
containing texts are now being tied on the body and hung in the 
houses instead of the old horns and medicine bags. No change of 
heart is demanded and very little change of conduct. Muham¬ 
madan rites are being observed even at the funeral ceremonies 
of many who are only nominal believers. In fact, things have 
become so mixed up that many of the younger generation can 
hardly discern what is Mende and what Muhammadan. 
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Abommubuwafre, * God of comfort ’ 
(Akan), 249 

Abradi (Nuba), 211 ff, 218 
Akongo (Ngombe), 163 ff 
Alagbara gbogbo, * all-powerful 4 
(Yoruba), 228 

Alaye, * owner of life ’ (Yoruba), 228 
Amman (Dogon), 19 
Amosu, 4 giver of rain ’ (Akan), 249 
Amowia, 4 giver of sunshine 4 (Akan), 
249 

Ananse Kokroko, * the great spider ’ 
(Akan), 249 

Anjombe, 4 all-powerful 4 (Ngombe), 
167 

Asase Yaa, ‘ the Thursday earth 
goddess 4 (Akan), 247, 253, 257 


Bel Epti, ‘ God the Maker 4 (Nuba), 213 
Bilikonda, 1 the everlasting One of the 
forest * (Ngombe), 166, 174 
Bolongo (Ila), 132 

Bgre-bgre, * the Creator 4 (Akan), 249, 
250 

Brekyirihunu, * all-seeing ’ (Akan), 
249 


Chaba, * the Great Allotter ‘ (Ila), 33 
Chauta, * the Greatness of the Bow ’ 
(Chewa), 50, 51 

Chidziva-chopo, * the great pool con¬ 
temporary of everything' (Karanga), 
129 

Chiuta, ‘ the Great Bow in the 
heavens * (Nkamanga, Tonga, Tum- 
buka), 50, 51 

Chiwingavura, * Controller of the rain 4 
(Tumbuka), 50 

Cilenga, 4 the Creator * (Tonga), 66 , 72 
Civuna, 4 the deliverer ’ (Tonga), 74 
Ciyobolola, 4 the keeper 4 (Tonga), 74 
Cosa, 4 the god of destinies ’ (Tswana), 
118 


D& (Ewe), 231 

Daasabre«Daase-ens&, 4 He who is 
beyond all thanks 4 (Akan), 249 
Dimo, Dimodimo, 4 the Chief of the 
balimo ’ (Tswana), 1x8 


Dugbo, Earth goddess (Kono), 26x, 
262, 266, 270 
Dzimo (Bushmen), 90 

Ebangala, 4 the beginner * (Ngombe), 
167 

Ebangala-e-mokonda, 4 the One who 
began the forest' (Ngombe), 167 
Gleda, 4 Creator 4 (Yoruba), 228 
£lem, * Moulder ’, 4 Fashioner 4 (Nuba), 
214 

Elemi, 4 Owner of breath 4 (Yoruba), 
228 

Eliamokonda, 4 the One who clears the 
forest 4 (Ngombe), 167 
Elimalima, 4 the One who fills every¬ 
thing 4 (Ngombe), 167 
Endandala, 4 the Unexplainable 4 
(Ngombe), 167 
Erob (Heikom), 92 
Eshu (Yoruba). See Legba 

Gamab (Heikom), 92 

Ganhunukpo, 4 creating spirit 4 (Ewe), 

231 

||Gaunab, 4 the Bad Being 4 (Khoi- 
khoin), 93 

Gauwa, 4 god of wind, rain, breath 4 
(Naron Bushmen), 91 
Gu, 4 the god of iron 4 (Ewe), 225, 231, 

232 

Gulu, 4 sky 4 (Ganda), 204 
IGurub, 4 the thunderer 4 (Khoikhoin), 
94 

Hise (Naron Bushmen), 91 
Huwu=Huwe (Bushmen), 90 f 

Icibi-eliomnqwazi-pezulu, 4 the im¬ 
mense Ocean whose circular head¬ 
dress is the heaven (horizon) 4 
(Zulu), 109 

Imana (Ruanda-Rundi), 3, 5, 12, 181 ff 
Inchanyi, 4 the Fire-Lighter * (Rundi), 
187 

Indavyi, 4 the Seeing One 4 (Rundi), 187 
Inkosatana, a sky deity (Swazi), 112 
iNkosi (Ngoni), 53 

Inkosi epezulu, 4 the Chief of above 4 
(Zulu), 5, 108 f, 112 
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Ipaukubozha, 4 He who gives and 
rots * (Ila), 33 

Iyakare, 4 Ancient of Days 4 (Ruanda), 
188 

Iyambere 1 the One from the first ’ 
(Ruanda), 187 

Iyeze, 4 the Kindly-disposed 4 (Rundi), 
188 

Izuwa, 3 


Jiwheyewhe = Jixwe-ehwe, 4 sky- 
house-spirit 4 (Ewe), 239 
Jox (Acholi, Lango), 206 

Kaang=Cagn, Kaggen (Bushmen), 89 
Kaene, a river spirit (Kono), 271 
Kalunga (Ambo), 136 ff, 140 ff 
Kalunga Ndjambi = Karunga 
Ndjambi (Herero), 129 ff, 136 f 
Kando, ' sky 4 (Nuba), 215 
Katonda (Ganda), 204 
Kazoba, * the providence which watches 
over all as does the sun ’ (Hima), 204 
Keemba, 4 the Angry One 4 (Tonga), 74 
Khu—Xu, Xuba, Xuwa (Bushmen), 92 
IKhub, 4 Lord, Ruler 4 (Khoikhoin), 94 
Khuzwane, 4 the creator 4 (Lovedu), 
123 

Kibuka, a war-god (Ganda), 23, 205 
Kiranga = Ryangombe (Rundi), 181 
Kwarak, 4 sky-god 4 (Nuba), 215 
Kwigbc, a fertility goddess (Kono), 270 


Legba = Elegbara, a mischievous 
demonic spirit (Yoruba and Ewe), 
226, 231, 237 

Levs, 4 the high up one 4 (Mende), 278, 
279 

LEZA=Lesa, Resa, Urezwa, general, 
30, 35; (Bemba), 77; (Kaonde), 
76 ; (Lala), 77 ; (Lamba), 76 ; (Luba), 
4 ; (Nkamanga), 52 ; (Tonga), 62 ff ; 
Note on, 75 ff 
Libanza, (Nyambe) 156 
Lisa, a sun-god (Ewe), 225 f, 237 
Lubanga (Acholi), 207 
Lubumba, 4 the Moulder 4 (Tonga), 73 
Luchyele (Lamba), 76 
Lyulu, 4 the heaven 4 (Lamba), 76 

Maha-Ngewo, 4 God the Chief 4 (Mende), 
278 

Maha-wa, 4 the great Chief 4 (Mende), 
278 

Maha-yilei, 4 the one Chief 4 (Mende), 
278 

Masala, 4 the great Mother 4 (Nuba), 215 
Mxwu=Mau (Ewe), 12, 225 f, 227, 
229, 230 ff. 237, 239 
Mawu-homefato, 4 God full of pity 1 
(Ewe), 231 

Mawuse, 4 creator of souls 4 (Ewe), 232 


'Mbangu, a thunder-god (Ambo), 141, 
149 

Meketa, 4 the Everlasting One 4 (Kono), 
260 f, 268 

1 Mobonde, 4 the moulder 4 (Ngombe), 
166 

Modihi, 4 the Maker 4 -(Tswana), 122 
Modimo =Morimo, Molimo (Sotho, 
Tswana), 116 ff 

Montshi, 4 the Giver 4 (Tswana), 122 
Moswa mokonda, 4 Master or Owner of 
the forest 4 (Ngombe), 167 
Mothei, * the Founder 4 (Tswana), 122 
Motlhodi, 4 the Creator 4 (Tswana), 122 
Mudzimu (Venda), 117, 124 
Mufifi=Musisi (Ambo), 141, 148 
Mukasa, a lubare (Ganda), 23, 205 
Mulopo (Luba), 20 

MuLUNGU=Mluku, Mlungu, Mngu, 
Mungu, Murungu, general, 3, 4; 
(Bena), 58; (Chewa, Mang’anja), 
50, 51 f, 60; (Kinga), 60; (Yao), 
59 ; Note on, 58 ff 

Munamazuba, 4 Ancient of Days 4 
(Tonga), 73 

Mutalabala, 4 the Limitless One 4 
(Tonga), 74 

Mutangakugara, 4 He who was the 
first to be 4 (Karanga), 129 
Muwanikwa, 4 He who was found 4 
(Karanga), 129 

MwARi=Nwali (Venda), 123, 125 f; 
(Shona), 126 ff 

Nacanzo (Tonga), 69, 72 
Namampinde, 4 One who brings round 
the seasons, etc. 4 (Tonga), 74 
Namulenga, 4 the Creator 4 (Tonga), 
69, 72 

Nana, 4 grandfather 4 (Akan), 249 
Nana Buku, the chief creating deity 
(Ewe), 226, 229, 235 
Naginath, 4 sky 4 (Nuba), 215 
INanub, 4 the thunder-cloud 4 (Khoi¬ 
khoin), 94 

Nape, a god of divination (Tswana), 
118 

Nawa, a demiurgus (Bushmen), 92 
Ndjambi Karunga (Herero). See 
Kalunga Ndjambi 
Ngewd (Mende), 278 ff 
Nok, 4 God, sky, rain 4 (Nuba), 213 
Nungulungulu (Tonga of Inhambane), 
116 

Nyadenga=Wedenga, 4 He who is in, 
or owng, the sky 4 (Karanga), 128 
Nyakusikam, 4 Creator 4 (Karanga), 
128 

Nyalwe, a river spirit (Kono), 271 
Nyamanekose, 4 the God of comfort 4 
(Akan), 249 

Nyambe =Dzambi, Monzam, Ndyambi, 
Nzambi, Sambi, Tsambi, Yambe, 
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Zam, 27 f, 35, 131; Note on, 

156 ft 

Nyame=»Onyame (Akan), 3, 13, 28, 
29, 35. I57» 229, 236, 243, 244 ff 

Nyamuhanga=Ruhanga, 1 the Creator * 
(Hima), 204 

NyaAkSpQh, 4 the Great One ', * the 
Great Friend ’ (Akan), 244 f, 246 f, 
253 

NyaAkdpqn Kwame (Akan), 247, 253, 
257 

Nyahk 5 poh Kweku, * the God of 
Wednesday' (Akan), 254 

Nyorjma, a sky-god (G£), 236 

Nzakomba, 156 

Nzambi Mpungn (Kongo), 158 f 

Nzimu (Shona), 117 

Obatala, ‘ Lord of the earth ' (Yoruba), 
226, 228 f, 236 

Oldrun, 1 Owner of Heaven ' (Yoruba), 
226, 227, 228 ff, 235, 239 

Otak (Nuba), 215 


Obgade§, 4 the Creator ’ (Akan), 249, 
“250 

Odiong, a goddess (Bini), 236 
QdSmaAkoma, 1 He who alone is full 
of abundance * (Akan), 248 f, 252 
Odudua, 1 Chief who created' (Yoruba), 
226, 229, 236 
Ogbora (Bini), 236 
Okluno, 4 Lord ' (Ewe), 231 
Olodumare, 4 Almighty ’ (Yoruba), 228 
Omukama, 4 Master' (Ganda), 204 
Omukuru (Herero), 129 
Onyame (Akan). See Nyame 
Orishala (Yoruba), 226, 236 
Osa (Bini), 236 
Osha (Ewe), 226 
OtumfoQ, 4 Mighty ' (Akan), 249 

Pamba, 4 Chief ' (Ambo), 141, 145, 147, 
148 

Panyin, 4 Elder' (Akan), 249 

Qamata (Xhosa), 101 

Raluvhimba (Venda), 124 ff 
Rimwa, a rain-god (Moro), 2x5 
Rugaba (Ganda), 204; (Ruanda, Rundi), 

Rugira, 4 the Doer' (Ruanda), 187 
Rugiravyose, 4 the Doer-of-all' (Rundi), 

Ruhanga, 4 the Creator' (Hima), 204 
Runji (Karanga), 127, 128 
Rurema=Indemanyi, Umuremyi, 4 the 
Creator' (Rundi), 187 
Ryangombe (Ruanda, Rundi), i8x, 
185, 186 


Sakpata, the earth-smallpox divinity 
(Ewe), 224, 231, 234 
Se=Dada-Segbo, paternal spirit (Ewe), 
227, 231 

Se-medoto, 4 creating spirit' (Ewe), 

231 

Se-mehoto, 4 saving spirit' (Ewe), 231 
Sebibondo, 4 Father of little babies' 
(Rundi), 188 

Segbo-SEgbo, 4 creator of souls ' (Ewe), 

232 

Sengovyi, 4 Father of the placenta* 
(Rundi), 188 

ShAngo, national divinity (Yoruba), 
224, 229 

Shikwembu ' (Tonga), 116 
Shikwembu shikulukumba, 4 the sur¬ 
passingly great spirit * (Tonga), 116 
So=Xevioso, a thunder-god (Ewe), 224, 
231, 234 

Sororezhou (Karanga), 128 
Syakapanga, 22 

Syampanga, 4 the Constructor' (Tonga) 
69. 72 

Syatwaakwe, 4 Owner of his things' 
(Tonga), 74 


Tano, a river-god (Akan), 257 
Tetekwaframua, 4 Enduring from 
ancient time ' (Akan), 249 
Thanakana, a demi-god (Tswana), 118 
Thixo. See uTixo 

Thobege-a-phachwa, 4 One who is one- 
legged ' (Tswana), 118 
Thora, creator (Bushmen), 90 
Tilo, 4 Heaven' (Shangana-Tonga), 

113 ff 

Tirjin, a sun-god (Nuba), 215 
Tintibane, a demi-god (Tswana), 118 
Totorobonsu=Amosu, 4 Giver of rain ' 
(Akan). 249 

Tsuni||goam =Tigoa, Tshu'koab, Tsui|| 
goab, Tuiqua (Khoikhoin), 93 ff, 98 
Tusib, 4 the rain-giver' (Khoikhoin), 
94 

Tweaduampgh =Twiaduampgii, 4 the 
God in whom you may put all 
trust' (Akan), 4, 248 ff, 257 


uDali, 4 Maker, Creator ' (Xhosa), 99 f 
uDumakade, 4 He who thunders from 
far-off times 4 (Zulu), 109 
uGobungqongqo, 4 He who bends down 
even majesties * (Zulu), 109 
uGuqabadele, 4 the Irresistible ' (Zulu), 
5. 109 

uKqili, 4 the wise one * (Zulu), 106 
uMabonga-kutuk-izizwe-zonke, 4 He 
who roars so that all nations be 
struck with terror * (Zulu), 109 
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uMenzi, (Xhosa), 99 f; (Zulu), 
106 

Umkhulumcandi (Swazi), in 
Umlenzcngamunye, * One Leg * (Swazi), 
in 

uMlimo (Tebele), 117 
umVelinqangi (Zulu), 103 ff 
uNkulunkulu (Zulu), 4, 102 ff, 134 
uNkurukuru (Ngoni), 53 
uNkurumqango (Ngoni), 53 
uSomnganiso, * greatest of friends' 
(Zulu), 109 


uTixo=u Thixo, uTikxo (Ngoni), 53 ; 

(Xhosa), 98 ff; (Zulu), 103 
uZivelele, ' He who is of himself ’ 
(Zulu), 109 

Vamarumbi (Karanga), 128 

Xu=Khu, Xuba, Xuwa (Bushmen), 92 

Yataa, * the one you meet every¬ 
where ’ (Kono), 260 ff 




